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Abstract 


Nomenclature and conflicting chronologies continue to bedevil the study of Iron 
Age cultures around the region of Lake Van. Presently, it is difficult to integrate 
the cultural trajectories of highland cultures as defined by researchers working in 
eastern Anatolia, northwest Iran and southern Caucasus. This paper presents the 
key data from the neighbouring regions in an attempt to highlight the problem 
and hopefully initiate discussion on how to resolve it. 


In eastern Anatolia, unlike other regions of Anatolia and the eastern 
Mediterranean, the Sea People phenomenon is not considered to be a turn- 
ing point between the Bronze to Iron Age. Indeed during the Bronze Age, 
if not earlier, eastern Anatolia can safely be placed within a same cultural 
sphere as northwestern Iran and southern Caucasia, despite regional varia- 
tions. Disappearance of the painted pottery tradition, which is the hallmark 
of the Middle Bronze Age, and the introduction of the monochrome wares 
represent a clear break in all three regions, though the date and nomencla- 
ture attributed to this change varies. This process is called “Late Bronze Age’ 
in Southern Caucasia, ‘Iron in Northwestern Iran and ‘Early Iron Age’ in 
Eastern Anatolia. Further breaks in the cultural development of these three 
regions are associated with the rise of the Urartian State during the late 
ninth century BC in the Lake Van Basin, the expansion of the Urartian 
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control over northwest Iran and southern Caucasia at the beginning of the 
eighth century BC, and the collapse of the Urartian state around 600 BC. 
The Urartian phenomenon had led some scholars to use a common but 
loose terminology for internal periodisation of the Iron Age namely, pre- 
Urartian, Urartian and post-Urartian, which implicitly refers to early, 
middle and late Iron respectively.’ As a matter of fact, neither the terminol- 
ogy used nor the chronological sub-divisions of the Iron Age in these three 
regions display a clear homogeneity, despite a certain degree of cultural 
unity. 

There is no doubt a well established chronological framework, particu- 
larly for the cultures within the same cultural sphere, is not only required 
for making cross-cultural comparisons, but also for understanding the 
innovative and diffusive aspects of the given culture. Technology-based 
chronological frameworks — stone, copper, bronze and iron, and their 
internal tri-partite divisions — are still widely applied, though their inade- 
quacy have increasingly been emphasised. While radiocarbon dating 
method provides us more a ‘secure’ ground for cross-cultural analogies, its 
widespread application is still a relatively recent practice. Correlations of 
intra- and inter-regional scales, and between the sites with and without 
radiocarbon dates are still problematic. Furthermore, the current rate of 
accumulation of archaeological data, and our ever increasing knowledge 
about cultures over a widespread area and time depth appear to have cre- 
ated an epistemological problem in terms of criteria of periodisation. In 
recent papers that deal with the chronology of various periods, the emerg- 
ing issue is that the traditional periodisation criteria such as changes in pot- 
tery sequences and/or technology do not always correspond to shifts in 
social systems and/or life styles. More precisely, in the process of creating a 
periodisation, we need to ask which aspects of cultures — social (rise or 
decline of complexity) or material (stylistic and technological change) — 
should be taken into consideration.* 

In this paper a holistic approach, ranging from pottery and technology 
through burial customs and architecture to settlement patterns and layouts, 
is used to create a cultural periodisation for eastern Anatolia, northwestern 
Iran and southern Caucasus. These are the material manifestations that 
mark cultural breaks and continuity. By examining the criteria, 1 would like 
to open a discussion as to whether chronological differences in theses 


" Hmayakyan 2002, p. 280; Biscione 2002, p. 351. 

> This may be inferred from the changing definition of the Neolithic period and the cri- 
tiques of Minoan Bronze Age chronology based on ceramic styles, which do not correspond 
to the rise and the collapse of the palaces (Ozdogan 2007; Dickinson 1995, pp. 10-21). 
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regions reflect regional variations or archaeological tendencies of investiga- 
tors. 


The Beginning of the Iron Age (Early Iron Age/ Iron I and Iron II) 


Northwest Iran. The beginning of the Iron Age in northwestern Iran is 
mainly represented by the introduction of the monochrome gray wares. 
Based on the stratigraphic evidence from Hasanlu, a key site located near 
the southwest corner of Lake Urmia, the break in pottery tradition took 
place during the transition from Period VI to V. The distribution of gray 
wares attested by excavations (Hasanlu, Dinkha and Kordlar) and the field 
surveys shows the cultural unity in the northwest Iran at the beginning of 
the Iron Age? Owing to the change in pottery tradition together with other 
elements in the material culture, mentioned below, the gray ware horizon, 
Period V, has been called Iron I in northwest Iran. 

Among the new elements in architecture observed in Iron I are the use 
of large square mould-made mud-bricks, free-standing uncut stone founda- 
tions, raised hearths with curbing around the edges raised benches and plat- 
forms, and exterior pillars and buttresses.* However, not much is known 
about the settlement layouts. In contrast to Bronze Age occupation traced 
at two mounds, Iron I structures at Hasanlu were only recovered in the 
High Mound.’ Elsewhere, at Haftavan V, it has been clearly emphasised 
that the size of the settlement was smaller than in the previous period.“ The 
lack of a habitation area in association with Iron I burials at Dinkha” can 
also be the further evidence on the nature of settlements. This evidence implies 
that settlements during the Iron I probably decreased in size. Furthermore, 
it seems that the sites were not densely occupied, and they tended to display 
a dispersed pattern without enclosure walls. 

As for burial customs, in contrast to intramural burials in the Bronze 
Age, simple inhumations in extramural cemeteries are the norm of the Iron 
Age.* Nevertheless, the change in burial customs from Bronze to Iron Age 
seems to be a complex issue. At Dinkha (Period IV), for instance, inhuma- 
tion, cist graves and urn burials were all practiced in the Bronze Age. 
Although inhumation continued into the Iron Age, urn burial ceased only 


? Young 1967, p. 22; Dyson 1989, pp. 108—109; Levine 1987, p.233; Muscarella 1994, p.140. 
* Dyson 1977, pp. 548—552; 1989, p. 109. 

* Dyson 1989, pp. 108—109. 

€ Burney 1994, p. 55. 

7 Muscarella 1994, p. 143. 

Burney and Lang 1971, p. 118. 
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to appear again no earlier than Iron II at Dinkha (Period 111)? What this 
means in regard to continuity and discontinuity seems to be, at best, 
unclear. 

There is no major change in technology during the transition from 
Bronze to Iron. It has generally been stressed that gray wares are very dif- 
ferent from the ceramic assemblage of the previous period in terms of 
forms, fabrics and surface treatment.“ Recent petrographic analysis of 
ceramics, however, has shown that there are no differences in the fabric 
inclusions and clay between the Bronze and the Iron ages assemblages.” 
Both Pigott and Moorey agree that iron technology in northwest Iran did 
not develop before the Iron II period. Given the very sporadic occurrence 
of iron objects in Iron 1 context, and their considerable increase during the 
late Iron II, ca ninth century BC, both scholars ascribed the development 
of iron technology in the region to the cultural and trade relations estab- 
lished either with Assyrians or the west.” More precisely Moorey pointed 
out that there is no reason to think that the introduction and the develop- 
ment of iron technology in Iran was an achievement of Iranian-speaking 
groups.” 

The sharp break in pottery tradition, architecture and settlement layout 
from Bronze to Iron Age has generally been explained by the infiltration of 
the new groups, namely Iranian-speaking groups, into northwest Iran, 
even though some find evidence for the presence of Hurrians at Hasanlu.5 
Generally speaking, it is argued that these new groups arrived in northwest 
Iran either directly from the Caucasus, or via western shores of the Caspian 
Sea. Whatever their origins and despite their unfamiliarity of iron technol- 
ogy, the arrival of new peoples into northwest Iran has been accepted as the 
hallmark for the beginning of the Iron Age in that region. In other words, 
migration is the main criterion for the definition of the beginning of the 
Iron Age in northwest Iran. 

Based on radiocarbon readings, initially gathered in the 1960s, the dates 
assigned for the beginning of the Iron Age (Iron I) in northwest Iran have 
changed continuously. Uncalibrated dates from Hasanlu first ranged between 
ca. 1250-1000 BC for Period V (Iron I), whereas calibrated determinations 
published in 1973 suggested much earlier dates, ca. 1350-1150 BC. The 


? Muscarella 1994, p. 143. 

© Muscarella 1994, p. 141. 

= Bedal ez al. 1995. 

2 Moorey 1982, pp. 92-93; Pigott 1989, pp. 68-78. 
5 Moorey 1982, p.98. 

^ Burney 1994, pp. 54-55; 1988, 115. 

5 Winter 1989, pp. 101—103. 
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most recent radiocarbon dates, however, obtained from 72 samples place 
the Iron I period between 1450 and 1250 BC," thus shifting the com- 
mencement of the Iron Age in northwest Iran by 200 years compared to 
the first suggested dates. It is interesting to note that while no one has 
doubts or concerns about the great shift in date suggested by these recent 
readings for Hasanlu, the reaction against the latest radiocarbon readings 
for the burnt level at Gordion, which places it 100 years earlier than the 
traditional date, still continue.” To what degree and to which situation 
one may or may not accept the radiocarbon dating method, then, is open 
to dispute. 

Iron II, which corresponds to Period IV at Hasanlu, is placed between 
1250 and 750 BC by the latest radiocarbon dates. Period IV is further sub- 
divided as IVC, IVB and IV A. The destruction level at Hasanlu IVB, dated 
to ca. 800 BC, is attributed to Urartian conquers. After the destruction, 
only a few survivors inhabited the site during the Period IVA. This level is 
also burnt and remained unoccupied for a certain time span, probably until 
around 750 BC, or as late as seventh century BC." 

During the Iron II considerable changes occur in the settlement layout, 
the socio-political sphere and technology in northwest Iran. Cultural unity 
is no longer a feature in the region, though no break in the pottery tradi- 
tion is recorded between the Iron I and Iron II. It has been suggested that 
the tendency towards regionalisation is probably due to the re-emergence of 
the old traditions.” During the Iron II, settlements were surrounded by for- 
tification walls, as attested at Hasanlu and Kordlar. The High Mound at 
Hasanlu with public buildings and lightly built walls encircling them now 
gained a citadel appearance. The clearest evidence, however, for the admin- 
istrative and religious buildings date from the eleventh century BC, 
Hasanlu IVB. Domestic buildings are not exposed beyond the High 
Mound, and the Bronze Age levels in the Lower Mound were cut by the 
Iron Age burials. According to Dyson, the lack of domestic buildings under 
the shadow of the citadel may indicate that a considerable amount of the 
population consisted of nomadic and semi-nomadic groups engaged with 
their herds.*° As regard to iron technology, as has been already stressed 
above, it is increased only towards to the end of the ninth century BC. It 


Dyson and Muscarella 1989, p. 8. 

7 Personal observations during the Anatolian Iron Age symposium. 
Dyson and Muscarella 1989; Dyson 1989. 

? Young 1967, pp. 25-27. 

2 Dyson 1989, pp. 110-123; Burney 1994, p. 55. 
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has been reported that sixty-five percent of the total number of iron objects 
from Hasanlu IV are weapons.” 

To sum up, technologically and chronologically, other than infiltration 
of new groups in the mid-fifteenth century BC, there seems no reason to 
classify the Hasanlu V horizon in northwest Iran as initiating the Iron Age. 
One may never understand whether there was continuation between the 
Hasanlu VI and V periods because of the ambivalent information given in 
the various Hasanlu publications. In earlier publications a certain degree of 
continuity in ceramic assemblage between Hasanlu VI and V had been 
stressed albeit later publications do not make a point about this continuity.” 
Muscarella systematically refuted the thesis claiming the continuity between 
the Bronze and Iron ages suggested by Medvedskaya.” In regard to conti- 
nuity from Bronze to Iron, the only exception accepted by the members of 
the Hasanlu project is the presence of painted wares together with gray 
wares from two burials in Hasanlu and Dinkha.^^ The discovery of the 
painted sherds without architectural context, a familiar situation with 
Middle Bronze Age wares, in the layer between Dinkha IV and III periods 
adds further complexity to the issue.” It must be pointed out that Muscarella 
himself, in his recent paper, criticises the conflicting statements in different 
articles on Hasanlu, and the incomplete nature of the published data.” 
Despite the difference in building methods at Haftavan in periods VIB and 
V, the limited representation of classic Iron I gray wares in Haftavan V con- 
texts and the continuity in the pottery tradition between the two periods 
has also been stressed by Burney.” Different opinions for continuity and 
discontinuity aside, the arrival of new groups in Iron I and the reassertion 
of indigenous traditions in Iron II makes one wonder whether these issues 
are reflective of the intellectual climate during the 1960s and 1970s that may 
have overemphasized migration to explain the changing aspects of the 
material culture. 


Southern Caucasia. The transition from the Middle to Late Bronze Age in 
southern Caucasia, ascribed to the beginning of the fifteenth century BC, is 
marked by the disappearance of the painted wares and the reappearance of 
the permanent settlements. The Late Bronze Age in the region is represented 


= Pigott 1989, p. 77. 

Young 1965, p. 55; Dyson 1973, p. 706. 

3 Medvedskaya 1982; Muscarella 1994. 

^^ Muscarella 2006, p. 74; Rubinson 2004, p. 663. 
^ Rubinson 2004. 

Muscarella 2006. 


7 Burney 1994, p. 55. 
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by the gray and black wheel made ceramics with incised, punctate and 
pattern burnished decorations, and the emergence of the fortress-based 
settlement systems. The period between 1150 and 800 BC is assigned to the 
Early Iron Age. Like northwest Iran, this region also came under the polit- 
ical control of the Urartian State at the beginning of the eighth century BC. 
The expansion of Urartian control into the region seems to be accepted as 
the terminal date for the Early Iron Age.” 

Fortresses perched on the high locations, ranging between 1500 m and 
2400 m in altitude, are the characteristic feature of the Early Iron Age set- 
tlement system. The apparent lack of settlements in the environs of these 
fortresses, suggest that a considerable amount of the population must have 
been dispersed across the plains.” However, it has been suggested recently 
that besides these dispersed clusters of fortress complexes, a few large 
fortress cities like Metsamor, Dvin and Artashat are also part of the Early 
Iron Age settlement system? The absence of regularly spaced buttresses 
along the citadel walls and the lack of right angles, features peculiar to 
Urartu, are seen as dating criteria for the Early Iron Age fortresses in the 
Shirak and Ararat plains." Having said that, the fortresses with rectilinear 
walls strengthened with projections and buttresses located around the Lake 
Sevan are assigned to the Early Iron Age, whereas the ones without projec- 
tions and buttresses are dated to the Late Bronze Age.” 

As for burial customs, cromlech tombs characterised by earthen or stone- 
lined chambers encircled by a row of stones are typical both for the Late 
Bronze and Early Iron Age.? As in the case of northwest Iran, there seems 
no evidence for intensive use of iron from southern Caucasia before the 
ninth century BC, although there are sporadic finds like iron pins from pre- 
Urartian levels at Karmir Blur, which may go back as early as the eleventh 
century BC.“ 

The ceramic typologies and the chronologies in southern Caucasia are 
mainly constructed from the mortuary complexes. From the publications 
one may infer that there seems certain degree of difficulty in making dis- 
tinction between the Early Iron Age and the Late Bronze Age ceramic 


?8 Smith and Thompson 2004, pp. 566—568; Badaljan et al. 1992, p. 37; Biscione 2002, 
p. 353: Tumanyan 2002, p. 258. 

2 Biscione 2002, p. 353: Smith and Kafadarian 1996, p. 24, Smith 1999, pp. 53-54. 

30 Smith ez al. 2004, p. 27. 

? Smith 1999, p. 66; Smith and Kafadarian 1996, p. 24. 

32 Sanamyan 2002, pp. 332-333. 

3 Information obtained from the Adam T. Smith paper delivered in the sth Anatolian 
Iron Age symposium. 

34 Burney and Lang 1971, p. 109. 
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assemblages. The shift in dating the Tsakahovit fortress from Early Iron to 
Late Bronze may also be indicative of the blurry nature of the pottery 
assemblage.?” Furthermore, the long duration of the production of the Late 
Bronze/Early Iron gray and black wares is attested by their discovery along- 
side the Urartian wares as late as the eighth century BC at Horum.? 

In southern Caucasia the real break seems to have occurred during the 
transition from Middle Bronze to Late Bronze rather than between the Late 
Bronze Age to Iron Age. Mortuary complexes, fortresses on the hilltops and 
possibly pottery traditions indicate considerable degree of continuity in 
material culture and socio-political systems from Late Bronze to Early Iron 
Age. Based on the earliest evidence for the fortress-based polities, Smith 
sees the Urartian political tradition as emanating from southern Caucasia.* 
The recent discoveries of fortresses on high locations dating to Late 
Bronze/Early Iron around Mt Ararat in northeastern Turkey show that 
multi-centered political entities were widespread throughout the highland, 
as will be mentioned below. 


Eastern Anatolia. Similar to southern Caucasia, the Middle Bronze Age in 
eastern Anatolia is distinguished by a painted pottery tradition from burial 
complexes that do not appear to be associated with habitation areas.? It has 
become increasingly clear that following the Middle Bronze Age different 
patterns developed in the northern and southern parts of the region. Sur- 
face surveys recently carried out around the Mt Ararat, including Igdir, Ağrı 
and Dogu Beyazid provinces, show the reappearance of the sedentary life in 
the form of fortresses on the high locations during the Late Bronze 
Age/Early Iron Age.*? It has been pointed out that ceramics both from the 
fortresses and cemetery areas consisting of gray and black burnished wares 
have close parallels in Lchaschen-Metsamor culture of the Late Bronze Age 
in southern Caucasia.* Owing to the difficulties in separating Late Bronze 
Age ceramics from the Early Iron Age assemblage, both the fortresses and 
the cromlech/kurgan type burials found around Mt Ararat are dated to the 
Late Bronze/Early Iron, though some scholars specifically assign some of 
the sites to the Early Iron Age.” 


35 Biscione 2002, p. 353; Badaljan ez al. 1994, p.12. 

Smith and Kafadarian 1996, pp. 32-34; Smith ez al. 2004. 

37 Kohl and Kroll 1999, pp. 253-254. 

38 Smith and Thompson 2004. 

39 Özfirat 2001. 

4° Marro and Ozfirat 2003, PP- 393-395; 2004, pp. 236—239; 2005, pp. 327—328. 
4: Ozfirat 2008 (in press) 

# See footnote 40; Belli and Konyar 2003. 
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Further information comes from Sos Héyiik in the Erzurum province. 
The Late Bronze and Early Iron Age levels at Sos have been investigated in 
a small area. Ceramics from the Early Iron Age levels consisting of black 
burnished carinated bowls and spouted jars are dated to 1000-800/750 BC, 
whereas the Late Bronze Age, distinguished in part by cream-slipped, pink- 
ish, wheelmade vessels, is dated to 1500-1000 BC on the basis of the radio- 
carbon readings.? Concrete evidence for sedentary life during the Middle 
Bronze Age, represented by “Kura-Araxes Late Gritty ware and a suite of 
radiocarbon readings from Sos Höyük, seems to place the Erzurum region 
in different pattern from the rest of the region. In addition, it must be 
pointed out that the earliest calibrated radiocarbon dates (1367-1237 BC) 
for the transition from Late Bronze to Iron Age have been obtained recently 
from an exploratory sounding and section cleaning at Pulur Héyiik in 
Erzurum.” 

To the south, particularly in the eastern part of the Lake Van Basin, the 
ceramics assigned to the Early Iron Age are mainly known from the cham- 
ber tombs at Karagiindiiz, Dilkaya and Yoncatepe. Ceramic assemblages 
both from these cemeteries and from the surface surveys show that the sur- 
face colour of the Early Iron Age wares in this region, ranging from buff, 
pinkish orange to reddish brown, are differed from the gray/black wares 
found around the Mt Ararat and further north, though their forms and 
decorations are similar.* The line dividing the different burial complexes 
and pottery traditions of the northern and southern parts of the eastern 
Anatolian highland runs roughly through Mt Tendiirek, just north of the 
Lake Van.* Painted decoration may also have been the component of the 
Early Iron Age pottery in the Lake Van Basin as sporadic finds from Yon- 
catepe and elsewhere have shown.* 

Based on the architectural features, findings and radiocarbon dates the 
Karagiindiiz cemetery area is dated from 1250 BC to 800 BC, that is, Early 
Iron to Middle Iron Age. Chamber tombs without a dromos containing 
pinkish orange ware, iron jewellery and simple inhumations are assigned to 
Iron I (1250-1000 BC), whereas chamber tombs with a dromos containing 


8 Sagona and Sagona 2000, pp. 66-67; 2003, p. 104; Sagona, Erkmen, Sagona 1996, 
p. 139. 

44 Sagona and Sagona 2000, pp. 66-67. 

45 Işıklı 2006. 

46 Özfirat 2007; Cilingiroglu 1993; 2001; Sevin, Ozfirat, Kavakli 2000; Belli and Konyar 


47 Ozfirat 2007, p. 147. . 
48 Belli and Konyar 2003, pp. 72-73; Ozfirat 2007, p. 146. 
^9 Sevin 2004, pp. 185—188. 
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iron and bronze jewellery, pinkish orange and red burnished wares, and 
inhumation and cremation burials are dated to Iron II (1000-800 BC). 
According to radiocarbon dates, the pits of the Early Iron Age level at the 
mound settlement of Karagiindiiz, ca 1.5 km away from the cemetery area, 
are dated to the eleventh century BC. 

It is interesting to note that the tombs at Karagiindiiz containing red pol- 
ished trefoil jars, which is the hallmark of the Urartian State assemblage, is 
also placed to Early Iron Age (Iron II), and they are accepted as the forerun- 
ners of the classical Urartian wares. As far as I am aware, Sevin tended to 
see the unpolished and/or reddish brown and pale red surfaces of the 
“Urartian vessels as the proto-types of the Urartian state assemblage and 
seems to be placed them towards to the end of the Early Iron Age. However, 
the ‘classical Urartian shapes’ from the fortress and the outer town at Ayanis 
display a great variety of surface colour, ranging from reddish brown to scarlet 
with or without polish. Therefore, surface colour and surface treatment do 
not seem to be indicative of dating. Further complications in dating of Early 
Iron Age sites in the Lake Van Basin have arisen very recently. Discoveries of 
‘Early Iron Age grooved wares’ found in association with Urartian pottery in 
burial complexes together with sporadic examples of the grooved wares of 
the Early Iron Age type from the fortress at Ayanis, have persuaded Kéroglu 
and Konyar to assign the Karagiindiiz, Dilkaya and Yoncatepe cemeteries to 
the Urartian (Middle Iron Age) period.” Accordingly, we see some doubts 
expressed over the radiocarbon dates from Karagiindiiz.* 

Besides ceramics, other criteria used to date Early Iron Age fortresses in 
eastern Anatolia in general include their high locations, and their construc- 
tion techniques such as the use of large, roughly worked blocks and the lack 
of offsets to reinforce the walls. Although the texts from Assyria referring 
to mighty fortresses indicate their presence in the highland as early as thir- 
teenth century,” archaeologically the exact date of these fortresses is still 
obscure. As for the iron technology, if one accepts the early dates for the 
chamber tombs at Karagiindiiz, Ernis and Yoncatepe, which contain con- 
siderable amount of iron objects, then, contrary to northwest Iran and 
southern Caucasia, iron technology in eastern Anatolia, particularly along 
the eastern shore of the Lake Van Basin, were already well established before 
the ninth century BC. 


59 Sevin 2004, p. 87: 1999, pp. 162-163. 

* Konyar 2005; Köroğlu 2003 and Köroğlu and Konyar see in this volume. 
> Konyar 2005, pp. 110-111. 

3 Belli and Konyar 2003, pp. 100-101. 

4 Cilingiroglu 2001, p. 376. 
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There seems, as yet, no ceramic repertoire that can be assigned to the 
Late Bronze Age from the Lake Van Basin. This situation may be explained 
by the longevity of painted vvares, possibly lasting to the thirteenth cen- 
tury.” This means the reappearance of the sedentary life in Van basin is 
somewhat later than its neighbours. The lack of stratigraphic evidence and 
the establishment of Bronze and Iron Age chronologies and ceramic typolo- 
gies derived mainly from cemetery complexes and fortresses have led to a 
range of differing views among the eastern Anatolian archaeologists. 
Despite the shaky ground, Early Iron Age in eastern Anatolia is dated 
between the thirteenth and ninth centuries BC. Without denying the exis- 
tence of a certain amount of ‘Early Iron Age wares’ in Middle Iron Age con- 
texts — attested by their association with the Urartian wares and fibulae 
from burials, and their presence at Ayanis fortress — I am inclined to see 
this phenomenon as the continuation of the local pottery tradition in the 
Urartian state assemblage. Indeed, after the disappearance of the painted 
pottery horizon in eastern Anatolia there seems no break in the pottery 
sequence but a continuation and gradual development that mirrors the sit- 
uation in southern Caucasia and northwestern Iran. Otherwise, it is hard, if 
not impossible, to explain the absence or very poorly representation of 
‘Early Iron Age wares’ in secure Urartian contexts, in contrast to their con- 
siderable quantity from certain fortresses and mortuary complexes. 


Middle and Late Iron Age 


NW Iran. Iron III at Hasanlu is represented by two sub-phases, HI B 
and IIIA, and corresponds to the Middle and Late Iron Ages respectively. 
Period IIIB is placed between ca. 800 and 600 BC, while radiocarbon dates 
for Period IIIA are concentrated around 400 BC. Early third century BC is 
accepted as the terminal date for period IIIA at Hasanlu.? Buff wares and 
the Urartian red wares characterise the ceramic assemblage of IIIB. 
Although a whole corpus of the Urartian wares dating to the eighth and 
seventh centuries has been attested from military enclaves built by the 
Urartians like Bastam, the ceramics from the sites located far from the 
power centres display local character.” The recovery of local and Urartian 
wares together creates a difficulty in defining the period of Urartian 


5 Çilingiroğlu 2001, p. 380; Özfirat 2001, p-114. 

“ Kozbe, Çevik, Saglamtimur 2001, p. 94; Konyar 2005, pp. 109-111. 

7 Dyson and Muscarella 1989, p. 8; Dyson 1999, p. 134. 

5 Young 1967, p. 27; Dyson 1989, p. 4; Levine 1987, pp. 233-234; Burney 1994, 58. 
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domination in northwest Iran. A re-assessment of the stratigraphic evi- 
dence from Hasanlu has enabled the examples of classic Triangle Ware, 
imported from elsewhere and originally attributed to Period IIIB, to be re- 
assigned to Period IIIA. Accordingly, both the classic and non-classic Tri- 
angle Ware in the IIA context seem to be dated no earlier than the mid- 
sixth century BC, and preferably to fifth century BC, namely within the 
Achaemenid period. 

The detail of the settlement layout of Iron III levels at Hasanlu is not 
well known. However, what is clear is that by the beginning of period IIIB 
the High Mound is surrounded by the massive fortification wall. In the 
excavated inner part of these walls are small barracks-like rooms.“9 A series 


of scattered buildings is all that is known about the architecture of the 
Hasanlu IIIA.” 


Southern Causcasia. The political dominance and the collapse of the Urart- 
ian State correspond to the Middle (800-700 BC) and the Late Iron Age 
(700-600 BC) respectively, in southern Caucasia. The pottery assemblages 
of these two periods consist of local “Late Bronze Age/Early Iron Age’ wares 
alongside the Urartian ceramics.“ The general shift of the fortresses from 
mountain slopes to the plains is the most striking change in the settlement 
system of the Urartian Period.“ Furthermore, a number of ‘megapolises’, 
including storage facilities, sacral precincts, administrative offices and mili- 
tary barracks are assessed as the reflection of the political landscape dictated 
by the Urartian Empire.°* In Southern Caucasia Urartian red-slipped wares 
seem to have continued into the post-Urartian Period. This can be 
explained by the profound influence of Urartian culture on the local €lites 
and adoption of this pottery production technique by the local craftsmen.” 
Indeed, the pottery tradition of the Yervandid period dating to between the 
sixth and third centuries BC is described as a synthesis of local wares, which 
developed from Urartian and pre-Urartian pottery traditions. Despite of 
abandonment of certain sites after the collapse of the Urartian control in 
the region, some citadels continued to be occupied until possibly the end of 
the Yervandid period as shown by the excavations at Tsakahovit. It must be 
noted that the end of the Urartian hegemony in southern Caucasia, unlike 


99 Dyson 1999. 

6° Dyson and Muscarella 1989, p. 3. 

Dyson 1963, p. 132. 

Badaljan ez al. 1993, p. 21; Kohl and Kroll 1999, p. 253, Biscione 2002, p. 363. 
63 Smith 1999, p. 59; Biscione 2002, p. 363. 

64 Smith e al. 2004, pp. 27-28. 

© Hmayakyan 2002, pp. 286—287, and n. 33. 
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the situation in Iran, is accepted as the closing date for the Iron Age, and 


the following Yervandid period is assessed under the rubric of Antique 
Era.“ 


Eastern Anatolia. The rise and collapse of the Urartian State (mid-ninth 
century BC and around 600 BC) correspond to the Middle Iron Age in 
castern Anatolian terminology. We have, however, no direct stratigraphic 
evidence to date in any precise way either the beginning or for the collapse 
of the Urartian State. The fortresses located in arable lands with or without 
outer towns, containing quarters for administrative, religious, storage 
activities can be classified as the administrative centres. The function of the 
smaller fortresses, without public quarters mentioned above, situated along 
the roads, seems to have functioned as guard posts.°” Villages built on 
mounds must have been the complementary elements of the Urartian land- 
scape, even though the nature of the substantial Urartian complex containing 
a few seals at Karagündüz mound has yet to be solved. What is clear is 
that large cities and ‘megapolises’ attested in southern Caucasia are not part 
of the Urartian landscape in the eastern Anatolia. 

Red polished ware is the hallmark of the Urartian State. Nonetheless, as 
Ayanis excavations have shown, 25 percent of the total ceramic assemblage 
are red polished wares with the rest of the assemblage represented by the 
buff and brown wares.® Leaving aside the very low number of the red-pol- 
ished wares at Horom, the quantity of the buff and brown wares from the 
Urartian levels at that site seems to be not very different to that from Aya- 
nis.79 Buff and brown wares from Ayanis can also be designated as ‘classic 
Urartian wares’ according to the excavators of the site. Thus, the statements 
in survey reports like “...this region yielded very little classical Urartian 
pottery 7 therefore lack precision. It seems we need to redefine Urartian 
wares in the Urartian homeland. 

The ceramic assemblage represented by unpainted and painted wares 
from Karagiindiiz Level 3 is assigned to the Late Iron Age in eastern Ana- 
tolia. The designs on painted pottery are the variations of the wares known 
in literature as the “Triangle Ware’. The Late Iron Age level at Karagiindiiz 


66 Smith ez al. 2004, pp. 3, 26-28. 


67 Çevik 2005, pp. 86-88. 
68 Sevin, Ozfirat, Kavaklı 2000, pp. 856-857. 
Until the 2000 excavations at Ayanis, red-polished wares comprised only 18 percent of 
the total ceramic assemblage (Kozbe, Çevik, Saglamtimur 2001, p. 86). 
7° Kohl and Kroll 1999, p. 253. 
7 Marro and Özfirat 2005, 332. 
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with its flimsy architectural remains is placed within the chronological hori- 
zon as Period IIIA at Hasanlu.” The nature of the settlement system of the 
‘Triangle Ware’ horizon in eastern Anatolia is not yet properly known, 
although recent surveys in eastern Anatolia have shown the ware is wide- 
spread and found on both mound and fortresses.” 

The relationship between the Urartian and Triangle Ware horizons 
remains obscure. Rusa II represents the last Urartian king that we can 
archaeologically correlate directly to the building activities, while the names 
of his successors are mainly known from textual evidence. The meaning of 
fragmentary evidence from Ayanis has not yet been understood properly. 
This includes blocking of the main gate of the fortress with a mud-brick 
wall and conversion of the rooms with different purposes to ceramic dis- 
posal areas.”* Furthermore, three small sherds resembling the triangle ware 
alongside the Urartian wares were found in relation to some modifications 
at walls in the Urartian building”. At Karagündüz, three burials found 
between the Urartian building and Triangle Ware horizons are assigned to 
the post-Urartian period within the “Middle Iron Age’.”° On present evi- 
dence it is still early to suggest whether these fragmentary yet tantalising 
features represent the remnants of the inhabitants who survived very soon 
after the state system collapsed, into the post-Urartian period. 


Discussion 


No doubt modern borders among the three culturally inter-related 
regions in the past make it difficult to a certain degree for researchers to 
assess their data in a more holistic way. Additionally, the use of different 
and often conflicting terminologies in chronological tables is counter-pro- 
ductive. More precisely, the designation of ‘Iron P for the period between 
the fifteenth and thirteenth centuries BC in northwestern Iran bears the 
inevitable connotation of primacy with respect to the development of iron 
technology. Muscarella very recently discussed this issue. He suggested that 
if the gray ware horizon occurred shortly after the Khabur Ware horizon at 
Hasanlu, then the re-classification of the Hasanlu V horizon to the Late 
Bronze Age, and Hasanlu IV to Iron I would be more accurate." Certainly, 


7 Sevin, Ozfirat, Kavaklı 2000, pp. 852-855. 
73 Marro and Ozfirat 2005, p.335. 

74 Cevik 2008 (in press). 

75 See Erdem and Batmaz in this volume. 

76 Sevin, Ozfirat, Kavakli 2000, pp. 855-856. 
77 Muscarella 2006, 75. 
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this terminology cannot be changed until more precise, internal critiques 
come from archaeologists working in Iran. All we can say is that the disap- 
pearance of the painted pottery tradition occurred more or less at the same 
time (fifteenth century BC) in all three regions, apart from the Lake Van 
Basin where it may have persisted until the thirteenth century BC. What 
followed is that the gradual development of the local ceramic styles estab- 
lished in the Late Bronze Age that continued until the second break, 
namely until the expansion of Urartian political control into northwest Iran 
and southern Caucasia. During the eighth and seventh century BC local 
ceramic styles are found alongside Urartian wares in both regions. It seems 
difficult, if not impossible, to define whether there were archaic forms of 
Urartian ceramic assemblage other than the ‘grooved ware’ in the Early Iron 
Age ceramic assemblage in the Urartian homeland since these wares can 
easily be overlooked by labeling them local variants of the Urartian Period 
repertoire. As a matter of fact, one of the challenging issues in dating sites, 
particularly those found in the surface surveys, seems to be the persistence 
of local ceramic styles from the Late Bronze to the Iron Age in southern 
Caucasia, and from the Early Iron Age to the Urartian Period in eastern 
Anatolia. Similarly, the dating of the sites belonging to Hasanlu IV and 
IIIB horizons is likely to be problematic because of the continuation of 
local wares after the Urartian collapse. 

As for the rise of the local élites who occupied in the citadels, there 
seems, at least so far, no evidence for their presence earlier than the thir- 
teenth century BC neither in the Lake Van Basin nor in northwest Iran. 
The earliest evidence (Late Bronze Age) for fortress-based polities lies in the 
region extending from the northern Anatolia to southern Caucasia. Prior to 
the rise of the Urartian State, the political landscape of the highland in a 
wider area seems to have consisted of peer polities of chiefdom level organ- 
isations based at the fortresses. The dynamics of the emergence of the true 
sense of the state with its peculiar styles in the Lake Van Basin is remains 
elusive, though I believe the conflicts with Assyrian neighbours played a 
considerable role in Urartians adaptating and creating their own style. The 
similar phenomenon may also be observed in the transformation of the 
Ottomon state in Anatolia.7" While the chiefdom of Osmanoğulları (sons 
of Osman) represents one of the smallest chiefdoms among others in Ana- 
tolia, it became first among the equal chiefdom level polities by transform- 
ing itself first into a state, then by capturing others to form an empire. The 
physical proximity and the struggle with the Byzantine Empire may well 


78 Finkel 2005. 
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have played a role in the transformation of this chiefdom, particularly in 
the creation of its institutions. 

There seems, as yet, to be no consensus for the terminal date of the Iron 
Age. In eastern Anatolia, this is defined by the collapse of the Urartian state 
around 600 BC. Until events can be clarified in the archaeological record, 
in terms of what happened in eastern Anatolia after this collapse, I tend to 
see the period before the emergence of the Urartian state as Early Iron Age 
and the Urartian period as Late Iron Age. 
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Abstract 


The ordinal succession of Urartian kings is crucial for understanding specific 
events such as the demise of the Kingdom of Urartu. Yet a combination of oft- 
used names, such as Rusa, and the fact that Urartian inscriptions are not always 
precise as to which king was mentioned has led to considerable confusion. This 
paper examines the evidence with regard to two kings named Rusa: one is the son 
of Argishti, the other is the son of Erimena. Using a range of textual evidence, 
including the Gövelek inscription and data from Ayanis, a succession of later 
Urartian kings is offered. 


The date of the crowning of Argishti, son of Rusa, as the new Urartian 
king, is definite. According to some sources the King Rusa I committed sui- 
cide at the end of the eighth campaign of the Assyrian King Sargon I. 
Other sources say, on the other hand, that he became terminally ill after his 
defeat by the Assyrian king and died. Whatever the reason Rusa, son of 
Sarduri, left the throne, and the precise date that it happened is 714 BC. 
The same year, or in 713 BC at the latest, the new king, Argishti, son of 
Rusa was crowned. Even though the period of time Argishti II remained 
king of Urartu is still not definite, it is known that in 685 BC he left his 
royal seat to a king named Rusa, who was definitely his own son. In publi- 
cations that deal with Urartu, it is said that this king was Rusa II and that 
he was the one who built the Karmir-blur, Bastam, Toprakkale, Adilcevaz 
Kef and Ayanis fortresses. Although there are some doubts and different 


' LAR II, p. 22. 
> LAR IL p.175. 
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opinions on the date Rusa, son of Argishti, left the throne, the general idea 
is that it vvas in 64ş BC. There are 69 years in total betvveen the end of the 
reign of Rusa I in 713 BC and the last year of the reign of Argishti’s son 
Rusa, in 645 BC. It has been suggested that this is a very long time for the 
reign of two kings. There are some certain ways to shorten it. The first 
alternative is to bring back the date of the end of the reign of Argishti’s son 
Rusa. The other alternative is to suggest that there might have been one or 
more kings between Argishti, son of Rusa, and Rusa, son of Argishti. For 
many years now, it has been suggested that the reign of Rusa, son of 
Argishti, ended before 645 BC. Some scholars have put forward the idea 
that the rule ended between 660 and 650 BC? and therefore brought down 
the 69 years to a more reasonable length of time. If this opinion proves to 
be true, then the duration of the reign of these two kings may come down 
to a period between 63 and 53 years. In this case, Argishti, son of Rusa, 
must have worn the royal crown for 28 years, and Rusa, son of Argishti 
must have remained on the throne for 25-35 years. Although these are very 
reasonable periods for ruling,^ we often come across kings in the Near East 
who ruled for much longer lengths of time. When one takes these examples 
into consideration, it should not seem unlikely that Rusa, son of Argishti 
may have ruled for 40 years, leaving the throne in 645 BC. 

Many of the inscriptions dating to the period between Argishti, son of 
Rusa, and Rusa, son of Argishti, belong to Rusa and these inscriptions were 
found in the fortresses he himself had built. On some tablets, votives and 
other little objects dating to a later period, inscriptions have been found 
referring to kings who were believed to have shared the Urartian throne. 
However, these inscriptions are not detailed enough to give information on 
the military and religious activities and public works of these possible kings. 
The scarcity of written documents and archaeological finds make it nearly 
impossible to understand the period and the succession of these Urartian 
kings to whom these inscriptions belonged. The only conclusion that can 
be drawn is that after Rusa, son of Argishti, the Urartian Kingdom started 
to decline and was swiftly coming closer to the ‘end’. However, a stele with 
cuneiform inscriptions which was recently found and published’ has had a 
great influence on reevaluating the suggestion mentioned above. 


3 Kroll 1984, p.157. 

4 The Assyrian king Tiglath-Pileser I ruled for 38 years (1114-1076 BC), Ashur-Rabi II 40 
years, (1012-972 BC) and Shalmaneser III 34 years (858-824 BC) and in a much later period the 
Ottoman sultan Kanuni Sultan Süleyman remained on the throne for 46 years (1520-1566). 

5 More time is needed than what is thought to achieve the reforms and public works 
which were carried out by Rusa, son of Argishti within the Urartian Kingdom. 

6 For inscriptions, see Payne 2006, pp. 275 ff. 

7 Salvini 2002, pp. 115-143. 
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This inscription, found in 2002 in the village of Gövelek, 26 km east of 
Van, bears important information on the controversial final years of the 
Urartian Kingdom. The inscription belongs to Rusa, son of Erimena, and it 
is the very first stele to be found belonging to him, whose name has only 
appeared on some small objects until today. The information on the 
inscription is important. To begin with, Rusa states that he is Haldi’s ser- 
vant. This is a statement that we come across in the inscriptions of all the 
other Urartian kings as well. Rusa, son of Erimena, gives accounts on the 
military expeditions he held against enemy countries. If this statement is 
true, it means that the Urartian Kingdom had not totally lost its military 
power even in the latter years. The inscription recounts that a reservoir and 
irrigation canals were constructed in order to water the dried lands in front 
of “Qilbani Mountain”. The public works are also indications that the king- 
dom had not yet totally lost its power. There are also accounts on the sac- 
rificial ceremonies to be held, owing to the rising of the water in the lake. 
It narrates that many sacrifices are to be given to many different gods and 
Assurs name is also listed among them. The inscription ends with the state- 
ment that the king is the king of “Biainili”. 

It is important to determine where Rusa — whose name we come across 
on the Gövelek inscription — should be placed within the succession of 
Urartian kings in order to have a better idea of the final years of the Urart- 
ian Kingdom. As it has been generally accepted, placing Erimena’s son Rusa 
after Argishti's son Rusa will not entirely change the established but doubt- 
ful succession of kings. It will not largely affect the different orders of kings 
that have been put forward by different scholars. However, in the light of 
some suggestions put forward in the recent years, placing Erimenas son 
Rusa before Argishti's son Rusa and immediately after Rusa’s son Argishti 
will cause great modifications to be done to the list of Urartian kings. This 
modification will not only allow naming Argishti’s son Rusa as Rusa III, 
but it will also affect our information on the kings who succeeded him. 

I think that Erimena’s son, Rusa, was not crowned after Argishti, son of 
Rusa. Argishti II was ruling the Urartian Kingdom in 714-713 BC. This 
date is definite because of the 8 campaign of Sargon II. The general belief 
is that Rusa, son of Argishti, took the throne around 685 BC and left it in 
645 BC. There are also some who suggest that Rusas reign ended around 
660/650 BC. As has been stated above, if this were the case, as Salvini has 
also suggested,” the 69 years between 714/713 BC until 645 BC would be 
too long for two Urartian kings. If it is accepted that Rusa, son of Argishti, 
left the throne around 655 BC, these 69 years will come down to 59/58 


8 Personal communication. 
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years. There are two ways of shortening these 69 years which has been 
accepted as being the period of rule of the two kings. As we have men- 
tioned above, the first alternative is to place the date Rusa, son of Argishti, 
left the throne between 660 and 650 BC. Except for the discoveries made at 
Bastam, we do not yet have any archaeological evidence to support this sug- 
gestion. However, it is certain that the Ayanis fortress was suddenly 
destroyed by an attack or a natural disaster and that it was looted. Ayanis, 
Bastam and Adilcevaz Kef fortresses all must have suffered from a similar 
destruction either at the same time or immediately after one another. Even 
though there is no definite evidence, a date around 655 BC, possibly 653 
BC, seems to be a reasonable date for the end of the reign of Rusa son of 
Argishti. 

Another way to shorten the length of time between Argishti II and his 
son Rusa is to place one or two new kings between these two kings. The 
Gövelek inscription has given the opportunity to suggest this possibility. 
Rusa, who is mentioned in the Gövelek inscription, draws the image of a 
powerful king with the public works and the wars he carried out. This 
belief does not correspond with a period downfall that follows Rusa, son of 
Argishti. Therefore, to some scholars, the idea that Rusa, son of Erimena 
ruled during a period when the kingdom was powerful, before Argishti’s 
son Rusa, seems to be more acceptable. In this case, the successor of 
Argishti II was not Rusa who built Bastam and Ayanis, but another Rusa 
whose father’s name was Erimena. Although it has been suggested that Eri- 
mena was the son of Argishti and the brother of Rusa who built Ayanis,? 
this suggestion has not had the consensus of scholars. In addition, it is gen- 
erally accepted that Erimena, father of Rusa had no royal title. And it is not 
usual to see an Urartian king whose father does not have a royal title. This 
is only possible when power changes hands by force.” If power really had 
changed hands, then it certainly would not have been possible for Rusa, son 
of Argishti, to take the throne after Rusa, son of Erimena. No new dynasty 
has ever shown this tolerance to the members of the old dynasty, which had 
been taken down by force. 

It is stated that the reservoir mentioned in the Gévelek inscription which 
was constructed by Rusa, son of Erimena, is possibly the Keşiş Lake dam" 
and that the lands in front of the Qilbani Mountain was watered by the 
canals brought from there. I think that this suggestion should be looked 


9 Kroll 1984, pp. 162-163. 
© Salvini 2006, p. 123 
= Seidl 2004, 124; Kroll 2007, pp. 276-279. 
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into more thoroughly. In the Keşiş Lake inscription, the reservoir is named 
“Lake of Rusa’, whereas in the Gévelek inscription, it does not have a 
name. When one takes into consideration the repetitions in the Urartian 
inscriptions, it is interesting to see no mention of the “Lake of Rusa’. There 
are other reservoirs which irrigate the lands in front of the Qilbani Moun- 
tain such as the Köşebaşı, Kurubaşı and especially Sihke dams which are 
thought to have been built by Rusa, son of Argishti.” However, there is no 
convincing evidence to say definitely that Rusa, son of Argishti, constructed 
these reservoirs. It has also been suggested that Lake Gévelek, which is sit- 
uated close to where the Gévelek inscription was discovered, was also an 
Urartian reservoir.? These data create serious doubts about whether the 
dam mentioned in the inscription of Rusa, son of Erimena, is really the 
Keşiş Lake dam or not. One or more such reservoirs and the watering 
canals may have been constructed by Rusa, son of Erimena. 

Many inscribed objects belonging to Rusa, son of Argishti, have been 
discovered during the excavations at the Ayanis fortress. These inscriptions 
clearly indicate that the king himself had constructed the fortress and the 
temple and had offered the votives to the god Haldi. Except for one exam- 
ple, no Urartian item has been discovered in the fortress dating to the 
period before or after Rusa, son of Argishti. This single exception is a hel- 
met found in 2001, which belonged to Argishti, son of Rusa, which bears 
an inscription recounting that this votive had been offered by Argishti, son 
of Rusa, to God Haldi. The Ayanis fortress was built after Rusa’s son, 
Argishti, left the throne, even though it may be accepted that he was still 
alive when he abdicated. His helmet, on the other hand, must have been 
kept as a gift by his son, Rusa. Another possibility is that father and son 
may have ruled the kingdom together even if it was for a short period. Oth- 
erwise Argishti’s helmet would have had to been offered to another Haldi 
temple and then brought back to the Ayanis fortress. If there really was a 
king called Rusa, son of Erimena, between Argishti II and his son, Rusa, it 
will become difficult to explain the presence of the helmet in the Ayanis 
fortress. We think that Rusa, son of Argishti, was crowned after his father 
and he was the one who offered the helmet, which was an heirloom from 
his father, to the Ayanis Haldi Temple. It is also possible that King Argishti 
(II) was still alive and that he visited the fortress and offered his own hel- 
met to the Ayanis Haldi Temple. 


? Belli 2001,359; Belli 1993, pp. 297-309. 
5 Belli 1997, fig 3. 
^ Cilingiroglu and Salvini 200r. 
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The Ayanis temple inscription informs us on the addition of new gods 
to the Urartian pantheon. God Eiduru, who was unknown before the time 
of Rusa, son of Argishti, appears on the temple inscription, and there is a 
word of command ordering to sacrifice an animal to this god. However, a 
god named Assur does not occur in the Ayanis temple inscription. Of 
course, it was not a prerequisite to mention all the gods in the Ayanis 
inscription. But it is mentioned that peoples from the lands of Assyria 
were brought to the region and were settled in the surroundings of the 
Ayanis fortress. More than likely, the main reason that an Assyrian god was 
absorbed into the Urartian pantheon was the success that Rusa, who built 
the Ayanis fortress, achieved against Assyria and the Assyrian people he 
deported.” Importantly, however, it seems that Assur did not enter the 
Urartian pantheon during the reign of Rusa, son of Argishti. Rather this 
happened during the reign of Rusa, son of Erimena, when the name of 
god Assur was included in the Gévelek inscription. I do not think that it 
is reasonable to suggest that being a local god, Assur was only worshipped 
in his own territory, and therefore he cannot be found at Ayanis. The 
Gövelek inscription was discovered only 26 km away from the two Urart- 
ian capitals, in other words, it was found within the Urartian main settle- 
ment area. If Rusa, son of Erimena, ruled the country before Rusa, son of 
Argishti, Assur, who would have entered the Urartian pantheon, should 
have been mentioned in the Ayanis temple inscription given that Ayanis 
was one of the few places where Assyrian peoples were settled and Assur- 
worshipped. 

I agree with the idea that Rusa, son of Argishti, was king in 653 BC. The 
Urartian king, who sent an ambassador to Ashurbanipal to join the cele- 
brations of the Elam expedition, must have been Rusa, son of Argishti."” 
The reign of the king must have ended around this date. Ten years went by 
until the new Urartian king’s name appeared on Assyrian written sources. 
The new Urartian king, Sarduri, whose name was transcribed as Ishtarduri 
in Assyrian inscriptions, also sent Ashurbanipal ambassadors after his suc- 
cess in the Elam expedition carried out in 643 BC.” Sarduri’s name does 
appear on the Assyrian king’s inscription, but we have no information as to 
whose son he was nor are we certain of his ordinal designation among the 
succession of kings bearing the name ‘Sarduri. Seeing as Rusa, son of 


5 P. Zimansky put forward some similar suggestions at his presentation “Assur in Urartu” 
at the annual meeting of American Schools of Oriental Research, San Antonio, on 
19/11/2004. 

“ LAR II:871; LAR II: 1035. 

7 LAR II: 834. 
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Argishti stepped down from the throne around 653 BC and there was a new 
king in 643 BC, there are ten years to be filled up. In these ten years there 
may have been one or two kings who occupied the Urartian throne. One of 
these may have been Sarduri whose name appears on Ashurbanipal’s 
inscription in 643 BC and he could be named Sarduri III. An important 
fact that must not be forgotten is that there is another king called “Sarduri, 
son of Sarduri” whose name is present in the Urartian inscriptions. For this 
reason, for the ten years that follow Rusa, son of Argishti, or maybe for 
even a longer length of time, there were two Sarduris (III and IV) who 
ruled the country. According to the information we gather form the Urart- 
ian inscriptions the throne is always handed from father to son. Hence, it is 
reasonable to think that “Sarduri, son of Sarduri” was also crowned after his 
father Sarduri. 

It is generally accepted that Erimena never sat on the Urartian throne. 
And it is known from the Góvelek inscription that his son Rusa ruled the 
country leaving numerous long inscriptions like many other Urartian kings 
did. In Urartian history, the only king whose father was not king is Sarduri 
(D, son of Lutupri, and it is believed that Sarduri took hold of the Urartian 
throne and changed the ruling dynasty. It is possible that Erimena and his 
son, Rusa,? were the leaders of a revolt, which resulted in a change of 
dynasty during the final years of the Urartian Kingdom, when it was going 
through various complications. It brings to mind the possibility that this 
revolt was led by one or a few of the new communities that were settled 
down, or were being settled down in the region, or even by one of the pow- 
erful tribes of the region. In this were the case then it becomes possible to 
explain why Rusa's father did not bear a royal tide. 

We have already suggested in other publications? that at the end of the 
reign of Rusa, son of Argishti, a disaster took place which destroyed some 
of his fortresses and thus caused them to be abandoned. We also have sug- 
gested that this disaster may have been an enemy attack, or it could have 
been caused by a natural disaster like an earthquake. It is a known fact that 
after such disasters people living in the environs revolt and pillage the 
fortress. The Kef and Ayanis fortresses were never used again by the Urar- 
tians after this disaster. It is reasonable to think that these are the most suit- 
able years to change the ruling dynasty. At first sight, it seems reasonable 
that Rusa, son of Erimena, took advantage of the disaster after Rusa, son of 
Argishti, and got hold of the Urartian throne; it also fits the destruction 


5 Rusa must have had another name before he was crowned. 
? Cilingiroglu 2002, p. 487. 
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story of the Ayanis fortress. Hovvever, one should take into consideration 
the existence of Sarduri on the Urartian royal throne in 643 BC who is 
described by the Assyrian king Ashurbanipal with the words “Ishtar-duri, 
king of Urartu, whose royal fathers had addressed (messages of) brother- 
hood to my fathers".^? The “royal fathers” mentioned here must have been 
Argishti's son, Rusa, who sent an ambassador to the Assyrian king in 653 
BC. We think that after Argishti’s son, Rusa, Sarduri (III) and after him 
Sarduri IV, known as “Sarduri, son of Sarduri", became king. If this is not 
the case, if Rusa, son of Erimena, took over the royal throne by rebellion 
after Rusa, son of Argishti, then the length of time in which we have to fit 
these three kings is very limited. Another name we come across on Urartian 
inscriptions is “Rusa, son of Rusa”. The name of the father of this king 
must have come from Rusa, son of Erimena. If such a suggestion is 
accepted, we will encounter much less difficulties in the succession of the 
possible Urartian kings we know to have existed after Rusa, son of Argishti, 
from some certain inscriptions. Taking into consideration the fact that the 
throne is handed from father to son, it is possible to say that after Rusa, son 
of Argishti, or in other words, after 653 BC, Sarduri III and Sarduri IV 
served their country as king. The latter reigned until 643 BC. It is not 
known when, after this date, Rusa, son of Erimena, took possession of the 
throne. When one thinks of the Gövelek inscription, mentioning all the 
public works and wars that Rusa, son of Erimena achieved, the length of 
time of his reign could not have been very short. And the king who 
describes himself as “Rusa, son of Rusa” must have been the last king of the 
Urartian Kingdom. 

In light of these suggestions, Rusa, son of Argishti, should be called Rusa 
II; and Rusa, son of Erimena should be called Rusa III. Of course, these 
suggestions can only prove to be true when new data like the Góvelek 
inscription are discovered. 
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Abstract* 


This paper is a further contribution to Gordion chronology. It examines a 
range of diagnostic archaeological features as defined by the sequence of deposits 
at Gordion, which support the new radiocarbon dates that place the Destruction 
Level well before the time of Midas. A range of artifacts, such as fibulae, are 
examined in detail and compared with those from neighbouring sites. 


Assyrian Records 


For the absolute dates of the reign of the famous Phrygian king, Midas, 
we have a reliable guide in Assyrian records, which establish that he ruled 
from at least 718 to 709 BC. Less definitively and perhaps less reliably, they 
indicate his reign began still earlier, for they speak vaguely of Midas as 
already having been in power before Sargon II ascended to the Assyrian 
throne in 721. 


The Gordion Destruction Level 


It had long been firmly believed from soon after the commencement of 
the University of Pennsylvania Museum excavations at Gordion that 


” I would like to thank Gareth Darbyshire for his careful reading of various drafts of this 
article, and Kimberly E. Leaman for her preparation of the illustrations, which resulted in the 
invaluable consistent scales among the artifacts of particular categories (K. D.). I, too, would 
like to express my gratitude to Gareth Darbyshire and Kimberly E. Leaman for their contin- 
ued support after Keith’s death. They willingly handled editorial matters that fully prepared 
this paper for publication (Ed.). 

! For references to current editions of the texts and for the dates of the latter, see Hawkins 
1994 and Fuchs 2001. Add the Tang-i Var inscription: Frame 1999, pp. 36, 40. The rulers 
name reads “Mita” in the Akkadian of the texts. 
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archaeologically the period of Midas can be defined above all by the mate- 
rial from the great Destruction Level at the site (Fig. 1) — a destruction 
marked by a fire that swept through much of the Citadel. The conflagra- 
tion, first clearly recognized during the 1955 season, seemed consistent with 
a report by the Augustan-era author Strabo that there had been a Kimmer- 
ian invasion of Phrygia, which he implies to have been devastating enough 
to have led to Midas’ suicide.* Since the chronographer Eusebios, in Late 
Roman times, put the death of Midas in 696 BC, that year has seemed a 
probable, at least approximate date for the destruction? Some scholars, 
however, have preferred a date for Midas’ death in 675 or 674 that can be 
calculated from Byzantine chronologies thought to derive from the Late 
Roman author Julius Africanus,* and they have correspondingly adjusted 
the date for the destruction downward. 5 

It has now, however, become clear that the destruction came long before 
the time of Midas, preceding his reign by about a century. Since 2000, 
Bernd Kromer of the Institut fiir Umweltphysik at Heidelberg has made 15 
radiocarbon determinations of seeds (barley, flax and lentils) from the ante- 
room of Terrace Building 2 of the Destruction Level. The individual dates 
are very consistent among themselves, and the combined date, when calcu- 
lated by the new IntCalo4 (International Calibration 2004), is 825—805 cal 
BC at the 95.4% level of confidence. * That range, however, is subject to a 
downward adjustment, to take into account the newly recognized Eastern 
Mediterranean regional variation that itself is being refined,” but the adjust- 
ment is expected to be relatively slight. Sturt Manning estimates that it will 
be “ca. 10-20 years at most.” He recommends ca. 800 BC as a working 
date.” 


Radiocarbon determinations of seeds (Lallemantia, an oil-yielding source?) 
from Megaron 3 of the Destruction Level had already been made at the 


> Strabo 1.3.21. 

3 Eusebios, Chronicle (Latin version), entries for 696 BC. 

^ Bossert 1993, p. 287. DeVries ez al., forthcoming. 

* Among them: Akurgal 1961, 117-119; Snodgrass 1964, p. 27; Snodgrass 1971, p. 3503 
Bossert 1993. 

6 DeVries 2007. The five Heidelberg determinations of seeds that had been made prior to 
2004 were published in DeVries et al. 2003. For negative views about the conclusions 
reported there and the broader matter of the redating: Muscarella 2003. Keenan 2004 sus- 
pected that there were problems stemming from seasonal variation. The fuller set now 
obtained eliminates the basis for hypothesizing such a variation. 

7 Kromer et al. 2001. Manning et al. 2001 and 2003. 

8 S. Manning, personal communication, May r1, 2005. 

? M. Nesbitt, personal communication, February 2, 2006. 
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University of Pennsylvania in 1965, along with two other samples of short- 
lived material from the level (textiles from Megaron 3 and roofing reeds 
from the anteroom of Terrace Building 4), but as published, with the old 
Libby half-life as their base, they fell within the bounds of the old chronol- 
ogy, already established by then, and probably for that reason drew little 
attention.“ When calibrated to current standards, however, the dates are 
compatible with those recently obtained Heidelberg dates, although their 
ranges extend back much earlier: the combined date for the 1965 samples is 
915-829 cal BC at the 68.2% level of confidence and 1000-790 cal BC at 
the 95.4% level (as calculated from IntCal98, with an estimated regional 
variation worked in)." 

In short, the radiocarbon dates for the Destruction Level, from the 
determinations made both in Philadelphia in the 1960s and Heidelberg in 
the early 2000s, refuse to dip far into the eighth century at the very latest. 

Artifacts give firm support to the radiocarbon dates. Phrygian objects 
from the Destruction Level are quite early in the Gordion Iron Age 
sequence and, as will be discussed below, typologically precede ones from 
stratified contexts of the South Cellar of the post-destruction Citadel that 
yielded Greek pottery datable within or close to the time that Assyrian texts 
establish as the reign of Midas. 

A few artifacts from the Destruction Level, which are probably all 
imports into the area, carry indications of a ninth century date. Thus 
among a set of Syro-Hittite ivory horse blinkers from the main room of 
Terrace Building 2, at least one shows a particular mannerism — a semicir- 
cular loop depicted on a lion cheek — which seems to have been current in 
that region’s art only in the ninth century to judge from the instances in 
which it appears in the most securely dated Syro-Hittite art medium: 
sculpted orthostates.^ Less conclusively, a bronze winged griffin handle 
attachment from Megaron 3 has parallels with a bird handle attachment 
found in northwestern Iran in the burned level of Hasanlu IV, which itself 
is datable to ca. 800 BC on the basis of radicocarbon determinations of its 


© Stuckenrath ez al. 1966, p. 325. Actually Robert Stuckenrath, Jr., and Elizabeth Ralph, 
who were the two figures at the University of Pennsylvania actively involved in radiocarbon 
dating, preferred by that time a new half-life, which yielded much higher dates for the sam- 
ples, as Stuckenrath reported in a letter of February 9, 1965 to Ellen L. Kohler, the Gordion 
registrar. Those dates were at odds with the then believed chronology but fit within the 
bounds of the new one. It was the policy at the time, however, at Radiocarbon, where the 
results were published, that the only dates that could be printed there were ones which had 
been calculated from the Libby half-life. 

= S. Manning, personal communication, May 28, 2004. DeVries 2007. 

= Sams 1974, pp. 184—186, n. 65, figs. 16-17. DeVries 2007. 
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short-lived material.3 The exotic objects considered up to this point are 
obviously luxury items and thus might be heirlooms, as Oscar Muscarella 
has rightly pointed out." 

Such an explanation is much less plausible, however, for the eight bronze 
fibulae of an early phase of an Aegean and northwest Anatolian type with 
swollen bows (‘leech fibulae’) that come from four buildings of the Terrace 
Building-CC complex, in which workers, probably women of servile status, 
were engaged in food and textile production on a large scale (Fig. 3).” By 
far the closest parallel from a datable context is a fibula from a grave of the 
Sub-Protogeometric IIIa phase (J. N. Coldstream: ca. 850-835 BC) at 
Lefkandi on the island of Euboea off the coast of Attica (Fig. 4).' 

In sum, the radiocarbon dates and the artifacts are consonant in indicat- 
ing that the Destruction Level is well before the time of Midas. 


Tumulus MM (Great Tumulus) 


An archaeological monument at Gordion that has very often been linked 
directly to Midas, being identified as in all likelihood his tomb,” is the 
colossal Tumulus MM (for ‘Midas Mound’), whose burial chamber was 
found intact in 1957. 

Recent dendrochronological and other findings, however, indicate the 
tomb is too early to have been that of Midas. Some of the juniper logs that 
constitute the perimeter enclosure wall around the burial chamber still pre- 
serve a bit of their bark and thus retain the full set of tree rings down to the 
time of the timbers’ felling. Peter Kuniholm and his colleagues now put that 


5 Dyson 1959, p. 13. Muscarella 1988, pp. 27-28, fig. 4. DeVries 2007. 

^ [n discussions following presentations by the present author at the Institute of Fine 
Arts, New York University on January 23, 2004 and at the Anatolian Iron Ages 6 Symposium 
at Anadolu Üniversitesi, Eskişehir, August 17, 2004. 

5 From Terrace Building 3: B 1295a-d (Fig. 3). The others: one, B 1936, from the ante- 
room of Terrace Building 7 (Caner 1983, pl. 6, 84); one, B 673, from the main room of CC 
2 (Caner, pl. 6, 93); two, B 1977b and B 2006, from the main room of CC 3 (of which one 
is Caner, pl. 6, 85). The type is comprised within Caner types IV and V. Definitely from the 
Troad, but belonging to a later phase of the type, when a high catch-plate had developed, is 
a fibula that was found in recent excavations at Troy: Rose 1995, p. 91, fig. 17. 

© Lefkandi 3, tomb Toumba 74, pl. 73, no. T. 74, 38 and pl. 129, 37. DeVries 2007. 

7 It has been, for example, urged in the publication of the tumulus in Gordion 1, by E. 
L. Kohler, M. J. Mellink, G. K. Sams and the present writer, in a dissent on typological 
grounds from the view of the then recently deceased R. S. Young, who had thought that the 
abundance and richness of the goods made it earlier than the destruction and thus the death 
of Midas. His opinion has continued to be championed by O. Muscarella. Those doubts 
about Midas being the tomb occupant are now vindicated, albeit on different grounds. 
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date at ca. 740 BC—more specifically 740 +/- 4/7 —long before 709, the ear- 
liest possible date that the Assyrian records would allow for Midas’ death.” 

The obvious question arises of whether the burial might not have come 
considerably later than the felling of the timbers and thus that the person 
interred might have been Midas after all. The answer is decidedly ‘no.’ 
Richard Liebhart, who will publish the architectural elements of the tumu- 
lus, finds no signs that the logs had been used in another structure prior to 
being employed for the perimeter enclosure. Neither do they seem to have 
been simply stockpiled for a significant amount of time, for there is no evi- 
dence of damage from insects that attack stored wood. Furthermore, he 
concludes that what he terms the ‘chamber complex’, consisting of the 
chamber itself, the log enclosure and a stone perimeter wall further out, was 
erected as a unity, for none of its elements could have stood alone without 
the others; and that its construction could not have begun long, if at all, 
before the death of the occupant, since the lack of weathering on the inte- 
rior surfaces of the wooden walls of the chamber indicates that the complex 
could not have remained partially complete for any substantial time, and 
juniper chips from the lowest installation of the logs likewise have no signs 
of exposure and indeed retain their fresh aroma.” 

In addition, artifactual evidence rules out the possibility that the tomb 
occupant could have been Midas. As will be demonstrated below, the 
numerous fibulae, all from the burial chamber itself, are typologically ear- 
lier than those in the already mentioned South Cellar, which, as noted, has 
Greek pottery from approximately the time of Midas’ reign. 


Artifactual Sequence 


Up to this point, we have dealt with negative matters: the loss of the pre- 
viously and commonly accepted direct associations that the Destruction 
Level and Tumulus MM had with Midas. Balancing them, however, is a 
great positive gain that has emerged from recent research: the recognition 
of diagnostic archaeological features that truly do belong to the period of 
his kingship. 

Key to their identification is a sequence of deposits at Gordion, which is 
presented here in a selective, skeletal form but will be fully set forth in the 
forthcoming volume on the new Gordion chronology. 


5 Manning et al. 2001, p. 2534. DeVries et al. 2003. DeVries 2007. 
? R. Liebhart, personal communication, November 24, 2004. 
2 DeVries et al. forthcoming. 
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(1) Destruction Level. 

(2) Tumulus P, which G. Kenneth Sams judges on the basis of its quite 
extensive pottery to be no later than a generation after the destruction. It is 
close to the time of the rebuilding of the Citadel, as is indicated by two ves- 
sels, P 4450 and P 4453, whose sherds were found in and under a working 
floor of the rebuilding and whose surface finish Sams notes as resembling 
that of vessels from Tumulus P and perhaps from Tumulus III of the Kórte 
brothers’ excavations; the latter tumulus, not otherwise discussed here, 
comes between the destruction and Tumulus P in the fuller Gordion 
sequence.” 

(3) The Mamaderesi Tumulus, which despite its small size contained a 
great number of objects, especially fibulae. 

(4) The South Cellar, twice mentioned above (see Fig. 2 for location), 
was a feature of the post-destruction, rebuilt Citadel, but clearly a sec- 
ondary feature, for one of its walls overlay a pit and a storage jar from an 
obviously earlier period of that new Citadel. As the section drawing shows 
(Fig. 5), the cellar went through several phases of use. An abandonment fill 
came above floor III and is characterized by pottery, in substantial amounts, 
which corresponds closely with that of the lower strata, and by fibulae, 
which are all at the stage of those from the earlier contexts of the cellar. It 
was disturbed at least once, in the early fourth century BC, with an earlier 
disturbance or disturbances also perhaps having occurred to judge from 
some sixth-century artifacts. The two successive site supervisors who exca- 
vated the cellar did not themselves recognize any disturbance or distur- 
bances in what one of them termed the ‘Upper Layer’ and they removed all 
of its material together as a single fill (as one of them did for the contents 
of the entire cellar).> 


The sequence is traceable through both bronze objects and fine pottery. 
In dark ware, it is clearly seen in dinoi: large vessels which are apt to have 
functioned as the mixing bowls for alcoholic drinks such as the blend of 
wine, beer and mead that Patrick E. McGovern has detected in the residues 
from small individual drinking bowls from Tumulus MM.” At the Destruc- 
tion Level, the vessel type is extremely broad, bulging out like a balloon on 
the verge of explosion (Fig. 6). In Tumulus P, the dinoi are still very broad 
but the bulging is somewhat reduced (Fig. 7). In Tumulus MM, however, 


? The tumulus does figure in DeVries 2007. 
» For the South Cellar, see DeVries 2005, pp. 37—43. 
3 McGovern ez al. 1999. 
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the dinoi are considerably slimmed down and take on an ovoid form 
(Fig. 8), while the sole dinos from the Mamaderesi Tumulus has very little 
bulge at all (Fig. 9).” 

A progression is readily seen as well in painted pottery, in the class with 
animal panels. At the Destruction Level, the panels are very small (Fig. 10), 
while on vases from Tumulus P the panels have expanded greatly (Fig. 11), 
and on an imposing krater represented by sherds from the South Cellar and 
from less informative contexts elsewhere on the Citadel Mound, the panels 
have become out-and-out monumental (Fig. 12). 

Bronze fibulae, because of their frequency, are particularly important in 
establishing the sequence. Limitations of space force a nearly total focus of 
discussion here to a narrow, but particularly telling branch of the fibula 
repertory: round-arc fibulae with mouldings at the ends of their arcs and 
along their spans. The one example from the Destruction Level (Fig. 13) has 
a contiguous cluster of mouldings at each end and at the center of the arc, 
with a kink-like disc intermediate between the central set and each end set. 
The overall form of the fibula is rather embryonic and clumsy. 

The many examples from Tumulus MM (39, about 1096 of the fibulae 
there) conform to the same formula for complex mouldings and discs, but 
the fibulae are more carefully shaped, and the mouldings are more crisply 
and boldly rendered (Fig. 14). 

In the Mamaderesi Tumulus, several of the fibulae repeat this formula 
(Fig. ış). Others, however, go beyond it in that the intermediate mould- 
ings are themselves rendered complex, rather than being simple discs 
(Fig. 16). °° Still more richly elaborated are two fibulae that have discs inter- 
spersed between the newly multiplied sets of complex intermediate mould- 
ings, with the result being a great sweep of decoration across the arc 
(Fig. 17). 

Another development is that the mouldings of some of the Mamaderesi 
fibulae have become extremely flamboyant, as seen in the fibula of Figure 
18,? one which is otherwise conservative, adhering as it does to the old lim- 
ited formula for the positioning of discs and sets of complex mouldings. 
The new, highly baroque taste is further exemplified by the end moulding 


^^ For the Mamaderesi Tumulus dinos: Temizsoy 1994, p. 18, pl. 21, no. E84. For the 
others, DeVries 2007. 
> The one depicted: Temizsoy 1994, p. 9, pl. 13, E 46. 
?6 The one depicted: Temizsoy 1994, pl. 13, E 47. 
27 The one depicted: Temizsoy 1994, p. 15, pl. 17, E67. The other: Temizsoy 1994, p. 15, 
. IS, E68. 
?8 "Temizsoy 1994, p. 7, pl. ır, E 40. 
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of the fragmentary fibula with bent bow illustrated in Figure 19. The bent 
shape is itself a new development, one that can be more easily and com- 
pletely seen in the less exuberant example of Figure 20.3° 

Still another development is the striking diminution of fibula size. Man- 
ifest from early on in the sequence of deposits is the general tendency for 
fibula size to diminish: thus the Tumulus MM fibulae, overall, tend to be 
smaller than those of the Destruction Level? By the stage of the 
Mamaderesi Tumulus, the shrinkage has become acute. 

In the South Cellar, one of the fibulae (Fig. 21), which is from an early 
context — below floor II to the south of the partition wall (Fig. 5) — is 
formally like two of the above-mentioned fibulae from the Mamaderesi 
Tumulus (one of which is depicted in Fig. 17) in having its arc embellished 
with a great sweep of complex mouldings alternating with discs.” This sys- 
tem of ornamentation is also found on a fibula-like belt handle from the 
same context (Fig. 22).? Related to the scheme is dense decoration in mul- 
tiple mouldings without intervening isolated discs; it is seen on a fibula 
from a fairly late context in the cellar (fill below floor III) 34 and on a belt 
handle from an earlier context: inside a pithos embedded in floor I to the 
north of the partition wall (Fig. 23).5 

But although the innovation of the increased number of mouldings seen 
in the Mamaderesi material is retained on those fibulae and belt handles, 
the mouldings themselves are less strongly articulated. The mounting 
enthusiasm throughout the early part of the sequence for constantly bolder 
mouldings had reached its acme during the Mamaderesi phase and was now 
beginning to wane. 

The shift in taste away from crisp, strong mouldings is more emphati- 
cally represented in a fibula type occurring in at least two different contexts 
of the South Cellar; on which the post-MM decoration of a string of 
ornaments on the bow is rendered neither with complex mouldings nor 
with complex mouldings and discs, but with simple, small blobs (Fig. 24). 


?9 Temizsoy 1994, pp. 12-13, pl. 16, E. 63. 

30 Temizsoy 1994, p. 12, pl. 15, E. 57. 

3 Not evident in Figures 13 and 14 here, but see DeVries 2007, figs. 14 and 16, which 
depict flat-arc fibulae from the Destruction Level and Tumulus MM. 

> Caner 1983, pl. 59, no. 1025 (Gordion inv. B 1663). It was found in the cleaning of the 
portion of floor I that was to the south of the partition wall. 

33 Gordion inv. B 1605. Vassileva 2005, p. 93, fig. 2. 

34 Caner 1983, pl. 59, no. 1018. The context was the fill above the partition wall. 

» Gordion inv. number B 1604. 

3° North of the partition wall: Caner 1983, pl. 60, nos. 1059 and 1062 (Gordion inv. B 
1609 and B 1611). Fill above the last floor: Caner 1983, pl. 60, no. 1061 (Gordion inv. B 1668). 
Caner 1983, pl. 60, no. 1055 (B 1730) is from an unrecorded specific context within the cellar. 
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The shift is embodied, too, in a fibula with the old-style formula of a set of 
complex mouldings at the center of the arc and at its ends and a disc 
between the central set and each end set (Fig. 25).57 The reduced sharpness 
and boldness in the rendering of the mouldings, as compared with the 
same-formula fibulae from Tumulus MM (Fig. 14) and the Mamaderesi 
Tumulus (Figs 15 and 18), is notable. 


Greek Pottery and the Dating of the South Cellar 


Artifacts thus point to a relative date for the phases of the South Cellar 
as later than the Tumulus MM burial. Critical to the absolute dating is the 
Greek pottery. From an early South Cellar context — the fill below floor II 
(see Fig. 5)— is a sherd of a Corinthian Late Geometric kotyle (Fig. 26, 
top; another sherd of the kotyle, from a different and unhelpful context on 
the Citadel Mound, is included in the illustration). It is not from the very 
beginning of the Corinthian Late Geometric period; a likely date for it 
within J. N. Coldstream’s standard Geometric pottery chronology is ca. 
735-720 BC, and that chronological system has every chance of being 
closely accurate for the second half of the eighth century and the early sev- 
enth century, anchored as it is to the foundation dates for Greek colonies in 
Sicily given by Thucydides. 

From above the final floor of the South Cellar there is a considerable 
amount of an Early Protocorinthian kotyle (Fig. 26, bottom) datable to ca. 
720-690 BC, again in Coldstream’s Thucydidean-rooted chronology? As 
noted above, the excavators of the cellar failed to distinguish between the 
abandonment fill and later disturbances in the ‘Upper Layer’, but the large 
extent to which the kotyle is preserved strongly argues for its having belonged 
to the original fill. It does not look as if it had a long career of redeposition. 

Nonetheless, we have just two Greek vessels from the South Cellar. Can 
we trust them, with their combined date of no later than the early seventh 
century, to give a fairly reliable dating indication for the phases of the cel- 
lar and its abandonment? 


37 Caner 1983, pl. 53, no. 861 (Gordion inv. B 1655). 

38 For Corinthian Late Geometric and its chronology, see Coldstream 1968, pp. 98-104, 
327 and DeVries 2003. For the use of Thucydides colonial foundation dates to determine the 
pottery chronology, see Coldstream 1968, pp. 322—327 and Amyx 1988, pp. 398—401, 428-429. 
Since his sequence of foundations is demonstrably correct, his dates are apt to be trustworthy 
as well. 

? For the pottery phase and its dating, see Coldstream 1968, pp. 104—108, 327 and Amyx 
1988, p. 428. 
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The answer looks to be ‘yes.’ Key evidence for that assessment is pro- 
vided by material from another cellar, the Building I:2 cellar, which again 
was part of the rebuilt Citadel (see Fig. 2 for its location). In its occupa- 
tion fills were fibulae very like those from the South Cellar, including one 
with a string of blobs (Fig. 27; ef Fig. 24),* although this particular 
example is already smaller than its counterpart in the South Cellar. The 
two fibulae from the abandonment of the Building I:2 cellar (a blob fibula 
and one with the old-style formula of complex mouldings and discs) have, 
however, decidedly moved beyond the stage of the South Cellar material, 
by their developed shrinkage and the accompanying extreme compression, 
which jams the mouldings together (Figs. 28 and 29). From that aban- 
donment fill comes as well a Greek sherd that Michael Kerschner identi- 
fies as a fragment of an East Greek Subgeometric “diniskos” and for which 
he concurs with a dating in the second quarter of the seventh century or 
just beyond.* Just as the fibulae from the abandonment fill of the Build- 
ing I:2 cellar are typologically more advanced than those of the South Cel- 
lar, so the Greek sherd of that fill is later than the Greek fragments from 
the South Cellar. 

Indications that the sherd from the I:2 cellar, like the Greek ones from 
the South Cellar, is not greatly earlier than the deposition date of its con- 
text come from the fact that the fibulae just considered from that fill have 
not yet reached the stage of ones from Tumulus I at Gordion and the 
Gençlerbirliği Tumulus (= Macridi I) at Ankara, which are still tinier 
(Figs 30, 31) and whose resulting delicacy is in most instances heightened 
by small decorative raised pellets, in a kind of pseudo-granulation.” The 
Ankara tumulus dates to the late seventh century or the initial years of the 
sixth, on the basis of close correspondences between the bronze plaques in 
it with those in Tumulus J at Gordion, which is datable from another of its 
grave goods: an East Greek type cup.” Such a date would fit well, too, 


4° Gordion inv. number SF 87-614, YH 32848. A fibula from an early stage of the occu- 
pation, SF 87-522, YH 32817, resembles Caner 1985, pl. 45, no. 675 (Gordion inv. number B 
1642) from the South Cellar. The only other fibula from the Building I:2 cellar, SF 87-521, 
YH 32811, is like a simplified version of the belt handle from Bayindir Tumulus D (latter illus- 
trated below, Fig. 40). 

* DeVries 2005, 44, fig. 4-7 (Gordion find number YH 32556.4). M. Kerschner, personal 
communication. 

# Tumulus I fibulae: Caner 1983, pl. 40, 522 (Gordion inv. no. B 121) and pl. 46, 697C 
(silver, without pseudo-granulation; Gordion inv. no. ILS 16). Genglerbirligi Tumulus fibu- 
lae, at least some of which have pseudo-granulation: Mellink 1990, pp. 140-141, fig. 17. 

8 For the plaques, see Mellink 1990, p. 140-141, fig. 16 and Gordion 2.1, pl. 37 C-F. For 
the cup, Gordion 2.1, p. 68 (Tum] 35) and pl. 39 A. M. Kerschner (personal communication) 
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Tumulus I, whose gold jewellery is a bit more complex and presumably 
later than that of Gordion Tumulus F, which also contained a Corinthian 
Transitional alabastron, whose pottery phase dates to 630-620/615 BC in 
D. A. Amyx’s chronology. 

The Greek pottery dates thus look reasonably reliable for both the South 
Cellar and the Building I:2 cellar. In the case of the South Cellar, the dates 
for the use and the abandonment are apt to be somewhere around the late 
eighth century into perhaps the early seventh, or in other words, around 
the reign of Midas, perhaps its latter part, into what may be the immediate 
aftermath.” The Mamaderesi Tumulus, which, as we have seen, is earlier, 
would thus be contemporary with either the early part of his reign or a little 
before. 


Other Aspects of Material Culture in the South Cellar finds 


With an at least rough date obtained for the South Cellar, the focus of 
discussion can now shift to objects from it other than fibulae and Greek 
pottery, so as to obtain a fuller sense of the Phrygian material culture of the 
time. 

Deserving mention is another ceramic import into the Gordion region, 
one from the Eastern Anatolian Plateau and not necessarily from a Phry- 
gian-speaking locale: an Alisar IV vessel represented by a single sherd in the 
same stratified context as the Corinthian Late Geometric kotyle. It may be 
helpful in indicating a possible date for when that Eastern Plateau pottery 
phase was still current. 


suspects that the piece is an Anatolian imitation of an East Greek cup (known technically as 
a bowl”) rather than being an example from the Greek sphere itself. 

^ Amyx 1988, pp. 399, 428. 

55 The widespread belief that Midas committed suicide at the time of a Kimmerian incur- 
sion is poorly based, resting upon the account in Strabo, which does not jibe with the two 
other known Classical explanations for the death. Plutarch, writing in the late first and early 
second century AD, thought that while there was a suicide, it was prompted by nightmares 
(Moralia 168 f), and a persistent account, first attested in the fourth century BC (Aristotle, 
Politics 1.3.16), claimed that Midas starved to death because the golden touch had rendered all 
his food inedible. The further widespread supposition that the Phrygian kingdom lay in fig- 
urative (and literal) ruin in the aftermath of the suicide as Strabo recounted it has no ancient 
textual basis. See DeVries ez al. forthcoming. 

46 Gordion inv. no. P 5566. There is also an Alişar IV sherd in each of two other deposits 
probably contemporary with the South Cellar (P 4446 and P 5892), and there is a third in an 
admittedly poorly defined, scarcely represented context (P 4438) but associated with a sherd 
of the lustrous back faceted ware that is so characteristic of the South Cellar (see below). For 
the earliest appearances of Aligar IV pottery at Gordion (shortly before the destruction and in 
the destruction itself), see Gordion 4, 162-163. 
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In painted pottery of the İocal tradition geometric patterning continues, 
but it can novv be more complex and is more regularly enlivened by 
bichrome painting.“ 

Particularly striking among the ceramic finds and occurring throughout 
the strata is remarkably fine Phrygian lustrous black pottery, much of it 
with elaborate surface decoration in relief. The most notable of such pieces 
have a diamond-like faceting (Fig. 32). This particular ornamentation is 
imitated from an embellishment that was at home in Phrygian woodcarv- 
ing, where it was more easily executed and where it is known from frag- 
mentary wooden bowls from a much earlier context: Megaron 3 of the 
Destruction Level (Fig. 33). 

Diamond faceting on the lustrous black ware is otherwise quite rarely 
found at Gordion. While it occurs on pieces from occasional sporadic con- 
texts, there are only two discrete deposits in which it occurs, of which at 
least one is contemporary with the South Cellar to judge from the fibulae 
inventoried from it.” 

Outside of Gordion, a few examples of faceted lustrous black pottery 
sherds have been found at Kerkenes, Boğazköy and Kaman Kalehöyük.“ 
The two fragments known from Kerkenes are from secondary contexts, 
and those from the other sites also seem to lack tight chronological con- 
trol. 

The fill to the north of the partition wall of the South Cellar (Fig. 5) was 
particularly abundant in finds. Most memorably, it yielded an ivory fig- 
urine (Fig. 34) and a much worn ivory stamp seal.” Balancing those luxury 
items and fine lustrous vessels, some of them faceted, was “an immense 
quantity of coarse-ware pottery...from August 13 [1965], filling sixteen 


roy 


[wooden crates], from August 14 twelve [crates].”’ 


47 DeVries 2005, p. 41, fig. 4—5 and color pl. 2. 

# For another example, see DeVries 2005, p. 41, fig. 4-4. 

49 For the fibulae from that deposit, see Caner 1983, pl. 54, nos. 901A and 9o1B; cf. from 
the South Cellar, Caner 1985, pl. 51, no. 816. The deposit: Gordion notebook 52, pp. 72—79. 
The other deposit: Gordion notebook 154, pp. 120, 136. 

5° Summers ez al. 2001, pp. 10-11, fig. 13. G. Summers, personal communication, Febru- 
ary 19, 2006. If the Gordion dates hold for the fragments at Kerkenes, they would be earlier 
than the generally supposed commencement of the sites habitation. 

* Figurine: Young 1966, p. 269, pl. 74, fig. 5 and Prayon 1987, pp. 112-113, 210, pl. 17d. 
Seal: Dusinberre 2005, frontispiece (top), pp. 44-45, cat. 20, figs. 30a and b, figs. 144a-c on 
CD-Rom. 

> Gordion notebook rər, p. 143 
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Beyond Gordion: The Atatiirk Forestry School Tumulus at Ankara 


Beyond Gordion there are two contexts from Phrygia which can be 
approximately linked to the time of Midas. One is the Atatiirk Forestry 
School Tumulus at Ankara. A fine double-pinned fibula from it has on its 
bow post-MM style multiple mouldings (Fig. 38), which in their boldness 
are comparable to those of fibulae from the Mamaderesi Tumulus (Fig. 15), 
while the handles of a bronze bowl bear bead mouldings (Fig. 37)? that are 
finer versions of the blobs on fibulae from the South Cellar (Fig. 24). 


Beyond Gordion: Bayindir Tumulus D 


A still more striking deposit is represented by the grave goods of Tumu- 
lus D at Bayındır near Elmalı, of which seven metal vessels, bearing 
inscriptions in Phrygian, attest that the site was Phrygian at the time.” 

Among the many artifacts, a fibula with a bent bow (Fig. 39) provides a 
link with fibulae of the Mamaderesi Tumulus (Fig. 20), and a silver belt 
handle with highly articulated sets of ‘reel’ mouldings (Fig. 40) is like but 
more flamboyant (and thus probably earlier) than those on a bronze belt 
from the South Cellar (Fig. 23). The Bayindir Tumulus thus appears to date 
more closely to the Mamaderesi Tumulus than it does to the South Cellar. 

Particularly notable is ivory and silver sculpture, in more than one style. 
Considered here will be just one: a silver statuette (Fig. 35). It is larger and 
much finer than the ivory figurine from the South Cellar (Fig. 34), but 
there are some pronounced similarities: the pose is the same, and there are 
strong resemblances in the long face with pointed chin, the short upper 
body with narrow shoulders, and the small bent arms, of which only the 
bottom halves are articulated. 

Those Bayindir and South Cellar figures find further comparanda in a 
fragmentary stone statue from an unknown context at Gordion (Fig. 36) 
which has a similarly shaped upper body with narrow shoulders and whose 
upper arms are once more not articulated. 

Thus we have a fairly tight group of sculpture from Bayindir and Gordion, 
of which two of the three pieces are from contexts roughly assignable to the 
age of Midas. 


3 Akurgal 1955, pl. 58b. . . 

* For the contents of the tomb, see Ozgen and Ozgen, eds, 1988, 187—194, nos. 32-39, 
41—42, 45-46, 48-59. Add the ivory figure, Ozgen and Oztürk 1996, 27, fig. 32. 

5 Brixhe 2004, 108-118. 
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The Age of Midas: The Craftsmanship 


The sculpture is not only distinctive but also, especially in the case of the 
Bayindir figure, impressive. Along with accomplished sculpture, we have 
seen beautifully wrought artifacts exemplified above all by the lustrous, 
diamond-faceted pottery vessels of the South Cellar; by the fibulae of the 
Mamaderesi Tumulus and the Atatiirk Forestry School Tumulus; and by the 
silver belt and its handle from Bayındır, Tumulus D. The period of Midas 
marks the known height of Phrygian political and military power. It now 
emerges as a high point of Phrygian craftsmanship as well. 
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GORDION 
CITADEL 
DESTRUCTION LEVEL 


(Uncompleted building project not shown) 


Fig. 1: Gordion citadel shortly before destruction. Not shown is an uncompleted 
building project, which was underway at the time of the destruction itself. 


GORDION 
REBUILT CITADEL 
POST- DESTRUCTION 


Fig. 2: Gordion citadel as rebuilt after the destruction. 
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Figs 3: Four bronze fibulae with swollen bows (B 1295a-d) from Terrace Building 3 (TB 3), 
Destruction Level. 2:3 scale; 4. Bronze fibula with swollen bow from tomb 74 of Toumba 
Cemetery, Lefkandi, Euboea. Drawing from Lefkandi 3. 2:3 scale. 
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Fig. 7: Dinos (P 1433) from Tumulus P. 1:3 scale. 
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Fig. 9: Dinos from the Mamaderesi Tumulus. Photograph from Temizsoy 1994. 1:3 scale. 
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Fig. 10: Jug (P 1270) from CC Building 2, Destruction Level. 1:3 scale. 


Fig. 11: Jug (P 1408) from Tumulus P. 1:3 scale. 
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Fig. 12: Joining sherds of krater (P 3327 a-b), of which all but one are from the South 
Cellar. Drawing by Jean Carpenter Efe. 1:3 scale. 
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Figs 13: Bronze fibula (B 1764) from Terrace Building 8 (TB 8), Destruction Level. Drawing 
by Maya Vassileva. 2:3 scale; 14: Bronze fibula (B 975) from Tumulus MM. 2:3 scale; 15: 
Bronze fibula from Mamaderesi Tumulus. Photograph from Temizsoy 1994. 2:3 scale; 16: 

Bronze fibula from Mamaderesi Tumulus. Photograph from Temizsoy 1994. 2:3 scale. 
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Figs 17: Bronze fibula from Mamaderesi Tumulus. Photograph from Temizsoy 1994. 2:3 
scale; 18: Bronze fibula from Mamaderesi Tumulus. Photograph from Temizsoy 1994. 2:3 
scale; 19: Bronze fibula from Mamaderesi Tumulus. Photograph from Temizsoy 1994. 2:3 
scale; 20: Bronze fibula from Mamaderesi Tumulus. Photograph from Temizsoy 1994. 2:3 
scale; 21: Bronze fibula (B 1663) from the South Cellar. Drawing from Caner 1983. 2:3 scale 
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Figs 22: Detail of bronze belt (B 1605) with fibula-like handle from the South Cellar. 
Drawing by Maya Vassileva. 2:3 scale; 23: Detail of bronze belt (B 1604) with fibula-like 
handle from the South Cellar. 2:3 scale. 
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Figs 24: Bronze fibula (B 1609) from the South Cellar. Drawing from Caner 1983. 2:3 scale; 
25: Bronze fibula (B 1655) from the South Cellar. Drawing from Caner 1983. 2:3 scale; 26: 
Top row: Corinthian Late Geometric kotyle (P 3696 a, b). The smaller sherd is from an 
early context of the South Cellar, while the other is from a much later context on the 
Citadel Mound. Bottom row: Early Protocorinthian kotyle (P 3241 a, b) from the South 
Cellar. One fragment is from above the final floor, most probably the abandonment fill, 
while the other is from an unrecorded specific context within the cellar. 1:2 scale. 
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Figs 27: Bronze fibula (SF 87-614) from Building I:2 cellar, occupation fill. Drawing by 
Denise Hoffman. 2:3 scale; 28: Bronze fibula (SF 87-448) from Building I:2 cellar, 
abandonment fill. Drawing by Denise Hoffman. 2:3 scale; 29: Bronze fibula (SF 87-326) 
from Building I:2 cellar, abandonment fill. Drawing by Denise Hoffman. 2:3 scale; 30: 
Bronze fibula (B 121) from Tumulus I. Drawing from Caner 1983. 2:3 scale; 31: Silver fibula 
(ILS 16) from Tumulus I. Drawing from Caner 1983. 2:3 scale. 
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Figs 32: Lustrous black jug with faceting (P 3274) from the South Cellar. 1:2 scale; 
33: Fragmentary wooden bowl with faceting (uninventoried, but found and stored with 
similar pieces W 95 to W 100). From Megaron 5, Destruction Level. Drawing by Maria C. 
Shaw. 1: 2 scale. 
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Figs 34: Ivory figurine (BI 463) from the South Cellar. 1:1 scale; 35: Silver statuette from 
Bayındır Tumulus D. Photograph from Özgen and Ozgen 1988. 1:1 scale. 
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Fig. 36: Fragmentary stone statue from Gordion. Photograph from Bittel 1963. 1:2. scale. 
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Fig. 37: Bronze bowl from the Atatiirk Forestry School Tumulus, Ankara. Photograph from 
Akurgal 1955. 1:2 scale. 
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Figs 38: Bronze fibula from the Atatürk Forestry School Tumulus, Ankara. Drawing from 
Caner 1983. 2:3 scale; 39: Bronze fibula from Bayindir Tumulus D. Photograph from Ozgen 
and Ozgen 1988. 2:3 scale. 
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Fig. 40: Detail of silver belt with fibula-like handle from Bayındır Tumulus D. Photograph 
from Özgen and Özgen 1988. 2:3 scale. 
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Abstract* 


This paper deals primarily with the chronological issues of the seventh century 
BC and post-Urartian period from the perspective of Ayanis Fortress. According 
to dendrocronological results, Ayanis Fortress was built between 677 and 673 BC. 
These dates seem reasonable when we consider the Shupria campaign of Assyrian 
king Esarhaddon in 673-72 BC, and the Ayanis temple inscription which men- 
tions that Rusa deported people from the lands of Assur. Ayanis Fortress must 
have been collapsed before 653 BC. This view is supported by a text of Asurban- 
ipal that mentions an Urartian King ‘Rusa’, possibly Rusa III, relating to his 
conquest of Elam in 653 BC. After the collapse of Ayanis Fortress the local inhab- 
itants continued to live in the Outher Town since Triangle Ware, a new element, 
was found together with the Urartian ceramics. Thus, it is reasonable to suggest 
that the local people of Ayanis did not abandon the area, but rather co-habitated 
with immigrants. 


* We wish to thank Kyle Wagner and Duygu Ulgiit, who assisted us with the English 
grammar and syntax of this paper. 
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The aim of this study is to examine the destruction level of the Ayanis 
Fortress vvith the help of philological and archaeological evidence. This 
analysis vvill include an exploration of the chronological order of the con- 
struction of fortresses belonging to Rusa II, as well as a discussion concern- 
ing the dates of transition from the Middle Iron Age to the Late Iron Age. 

The Urartian Kingdom emerged as a one of the most influential powers 
in Eastern Anatolia from the ninth to seventh century BC. This is particu- 
larly important to note because despite the harsh geographical conditions of 
the region (Fig. 1), the Urartian Kingdom, which is normally associated 
with the Middle Iron Age, was able to sustain its administrative mechanism 
for around 300 years. The insulated geography, even though it is somewhat 
disadvantageous from the point of administrative functionality,’ provided a 
defensive advantage. These natural defenses were, in part, why the powerful 
Assyrian Empire, which had many encounters with the Urartians, was not 
able to conquer their kingdom easily. 

Excavations in this region usually concentrate on fortresses, and so our 
knowledge of Urartu primarily concerns the military, administrative and 
religious features of the kingdom. In this region a type of ‘fortress based set- 
tlement system’ was common in this period, as evidenced by the number of 
fortresses that have been excavated in eastern Anatolia. Ayanis is one such 
fortress (Fig. 2), located 35 km from Van city on the eastern shore of Lake 
Van. Excavations have been ongoing since 1989 under the direction of Prof. 
Altan Cilingiroglu.* The fortress, which consists of an area approximately 
200 x 450 m in size, was built on a rocky hill. It is dated to the reign of 
King Rusa II (685-645 BC) Currently, there are five known Urartian 
fortresses belonging to the reign of Rusa II. These are Karmir-Blur, Bastam, 
Kef, Toprakkale and Ayanis (Fig. 3). At this time, the most pressing issue 
concerning these fortresses is determining the order in which Rusa built 
them and where Ayanis fits into this chronology. 

Archaelogical and philological evidence indicates that Karmir-Blur was 
the first fortress constructed by Rusa II. This assertion is based on a build- 
ing inscription from Karmir-Blur which tells us that Rusa II built a temple 
for God Haldi after this new city Karmir-Blur was established. The inscrip- 
tion reads: 


When God Haldi gave the kingship to me and when I sat on the paternal 
royal seat, I built up this perfect Gate of Haldi...? 


" Zimansky 1985, pp. 9-32; Zimansky 2004, p. 82. 

2 We would like to thank Prof. Çilingiroğlu for his tremendous support and guidance 
during the course of our research and the presentation of this paper. 

3 UKN IL 448; Salvini 1980, pp. 249—269; Diakonof 1991, pp. 13-21. 
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The expression “when I sat on the paternal royal seat” is seen as a 
chronological statement by scholars and so it is believed that the Karmir- 
Blur Fortress was the first fortress built by Rusa II. At the same time, Rusa 
II was aware of the fact that during the reigns of his father Argishti IL, and 
his grandfather Rusa I, the Urartian Kingdom had suffered Cimmerian and 
Scythian attacks. It is probable that he built a fortress to keep this region 
under control. 


If Karmir-Blur is the first fortress, what about the other fortresses? 
Archaeological and philological information is helpful in determining the 
chronology of construction. A bullae from Bastam, another fortress of Rusa 
II, provides information about the building dates of Bastam and 
Toprakkale. The inscription on the bulla reads: 


... That year, Rusa son of Argishti seated the throne Rusahinli in front of 
Qilbani.....5 


The statement “Rusahinili in front of the Qilbani” indicates that Rusa 
had been residing at Bastam in this period, moving later to Toprakkale 
(Rusahinili Gilbani-kai /Erek Mountain),° which had just been built.7 In a 
Keşiş Göl inscription (Fig. 4:1) the city of Toprakkale only was referred to 
as Rusahinili. This indicates that Bastam might have been built just before 
Toprakkale. From the same inscription from Bastam we also have informa- 
tion about the chronological order of Toprakkale and Ayanis. In the Kesis 
Göl inscription, which is related to building of Toprakkale Fortress, only 
the term Rusahinili was used for Toprakkale and no other distinctive word 
was preferred or necessary for its expression. As a result, the term 
“Rusahinili in front of the Qilbani” on one of the bullae from Bastam and 
on two of the tablets found in Toprakkale! indicate that King Rusa used 
this expression for Toprakkale to distinguish it from his other fortresses. He 
named his previous buildings with the singular term ‘Rusahinili’, but when 
Ayanis fortress was built longer descriptions were required to distinguish 
between the two fortresses. That is why he employed the terms “Rusahinili 
in front of Qilbani” for Toprakkale and “Rusahinili in front of Fiduru” for 
Ayanis. Within this context, this philological evidence indicates that the 
fortress of Toprakkale was constructed at an earlier date than the fortress of 


4 Cilingiroglu 1994, p. 99. 

5 Salvini 1988, pp. 130, 131, 134, 135 (fig. No: Ba 78-146). 
6 Two clay tablets proved this suggestion: UKN I, 286. 
7 Çilingiroğlu and Salvini 2001, p. 17. 

* UKN I, 268 
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Ayanis. İt is even possible to assert that the beginning of the construction 
of these two fortresses may have begun in almost the same period. 


Other evidence concerning the chronological order of the fortresses is 
provided by a connection betvveen an inscription from Kef Fortress” and 
the Ayanis temple inscription.'? On the inscription from Kef Fortress (in 
Adilcevaz), the campaigns of Rusa to the west to Hate and Mushki are 
mentioned. A similar expression exists on the Ayanis Temple inscription, 
with some notable additions. The Adilcevaz inscription mentions that King 
Rusa deported women and men from the enemy countries, such as Tablani 
(Tabal), Qainaru, Mushki, Hate and Halitu. The Ayanis inscription (Fig. 
5), however, lists other countries, such as Asur, Targuni, Etiuni, Shiluquni, 
in addition to those listed on the Adilcevaz inscription. A. Cilingiroglu and 
M. Salvini place the date of Kef Fortress earlier than that of Ayanis Fortress 
because of the presence of these new country names on the Ayanis inscrip- 
tion." 

Based on all of this evidence, the chronological order of the fortresses is: 


1. Karmir-Blur was built before Toprakkale 
2. Bastam was built before Toprakkale 

3. Ayanis was built after Kef Fortress 

4. Ayanis was built after Toprakkale” 


In other words, it is possible to suggest that the chronological sequence 
of the construction of the fortresses was as follows: Karmir-Blur, Bastam, 
Kef Kalesi, Toprakkale and Ayanis.? As a result, Ayanis Fortress is the last 
Urartian fortress built by Rusa II. 


So what is the construction date of the Ayanis Fortress? The den- 
drochronological studies conducted on wood samples collected from the 
fortress give us the dates 677-673 BC." If the earliest wood used to build 
Ayanis Fortress can be bracketed to these years, then the fortress must have 
been built in 673-72 BC. This specific date is based on an Assyrian inscrip- 
tion related to Rusa II called the Shupria campaign inscription. Yet it is still 
not known for certain how long Ayanis Fortress was in use. Archaeological 
evidence from the fortress indicates that it was used only in the period of 


9 UKN II, 278 

© Salvini 2001, pp. 259-261 

" Cilingiroglu and Salvini 200r, p. 23. 
2 Çilingiroğlu and Salvini 2001, p. 23. 
5 Cilingiroglu 2002, p. 485. 

^ Kuniholm and Newton 2001, p. 2 
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Rusa II. Hundereds of objects have inscriptions on them saying that they 
were dedicated to Haldi by Rusa II. The absence of any other names of 
Urartian king confirms that this fortress was not used after Rusa II. Bronze 
arrowheads make up one group of these objects. There are two distinct 
groups of bronze arrowheads from Ayanis Fortress: socketed arrowheads 
and tanged leaf arrowheads. Socketed arrowheads (Fig. 6:1) are an impor- 
tant group because they inform us about the destruction of the fortress. 
This type of arrowhead was found in front of the southern fortification 
walls (Fig. 6:2). While many scholars attribute these types of arrowheads to 
the Scythians, others attribute them to the Cimmerians as well as the 
Scythians. According to both groups, there is no archaeological evidence for 
socketed arrowheads before nomadic groups arrived in the region in the 
seventh century BC. On the other hand, some scholars believe that the 
bilobate group of the socketed arrowheads were produced by the Cimmeri- 
ans and trilobate ones by the Scythians. Von der Osten, for instance, sug- 
gests that bilobate socketed arrowheads came to Anatolia with the Cimme- 
rians.® In contrast, Yamauchi claims that the Scythians produced both 
bilobite and trilobite arrowheads, and later the Cimmerians adopted them 
for their own use.” Previously, Piotrovsky suggested that both types were 
produced by the Scythians.” The types of arrowheads found at Ayanis are 
also attested at other Urartian fortresses. Traditionally, it was believed that 
socketed arrowheads from Urartian fortresses were testimony to Scythian 
attacks on Urartu and not part of Urartian weaponry. Recent research, how- 
ever, suggests that these types of arrowheads might have been used by the 
Urartians as well." 

The traditional view of Urartian history proposes that the Cimmerians 
and Scythians came to eastern Anatolia in the seventh century BC and 
fought against the Urartian Kingdom. Yet when we look at the era of Rusa 
II it is apparent that the Urartian Kingdom experienced a short, brilliant, 
and plentiful period. This situation was made possible through peaceful 
political relationships established with nomadic peoples as well as with 
Assyria. The relations between Urartu and the Cimmerians in the reign of 
Rusa II are not well known, with the exception of some measures taken 
against the nomadic people by Urartu. However, the archaeological evi- 
dence from Karmir-Blur proves the existence of some relationships. Accord- 
ing to one hypothesis, Rusa II gave permission to the Cimmerians to settle 


5 Derin and Muscarella 2001, p. 198. 
"6 Derin and Muscarella 2001, p. 198. 
7 Derin and Muscarella 2001, p. 198. 
5 Derin and Muscarella 2001, pp. 200-201. 
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near Lake Sevan.” This policy would have been a block against the Cim- 
merians to go further south and would have been a measure against other 
nomads who would come from the north. It is probable that the Cimmeri- 
ans moved ahead, toward the west and south-west, with the permission of 
the Urartian king. According to another hypothesis, the Sycthians who 
resided in the Russian Steppes, pushed the Cimmerians from the moun- 
tains of Caucasus towards south, and then, having lost their way, reached 
the lands of Medes. According to the annals of Assyria,*° Esarhaddon won 
a battle against Ishpakai, the king of Scythia, in 679 BC. This inscription 
mentions Sycthians coming from Land of Mana. In addition, an inscription 
of Rusa II on a tablet from Toprakkale stresses the year: “That year, when 
Saga-dummu-tar, the son of the king of Ishgigulu Lands, went to the land 
of Mana". This indicates that there were diplomatic relations between 
Urartu and the Sycthians. It is possible, then, that the Scythians, who came 
from the north, settled in Mana. Thanks to the agreement between Rusa II 
and Sagastra, the Sycthians went to the lands of Mana without facing any 
conflicts. Because the Urartian Kingdom allowed the nomads to pass 
through their lands, it reaped tangible benefits. Rusa did not have to wage 
war against the Sycthians, thus protecting his country with this astute polit- 
ical decision. In addition, Urartu also acquired a great supporter against its 
enemy, Assyria." 

The historical events outlined above demonstrate that Rusa II attempted 
to develop peaceful relations during his rule. With this in mind, we can 
postulate that the socketed arrowheads may, in fact, point to the coopera- 
tion between Urartians and Scythians. As such, although socketed arrow- 
heads were found in front of the fortification walls both at Ayanis and 
Karmir-Blur, the people responsible for the collapse of the Kingdom might 
not have been the Scythains, but some other ethnic group. 

It may be accepted, then, that the Urartian Kingdom established peace- 
ful relations with the Cimmerians and Scythians in the seventh century 
BC, owing to the policies of Rusa II. During his reign, the Urartian King- 
dom’s resources and time were directed, to a large extent, towards the pro- 
duction of metalwork in the form of art objects and weapons. Many bronze 
and iron objects were obtained from the fortresses of Rusa II. The intensity 
of production of bronze art works, in particular, corresponds to the estab- 
lishment of commercial relationships with neighbouring areas. Such rela- 
tionships arose from the importation of tin, which is not available in east- 


? Cilingiroglu 1994, p. 103. 
20: LAR Tİ, 517. 
^ Çilingiroğlu 1994, p. 105. 
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ern Anatolia. This suggests that some commercial ties must have been 
established to provide tin to the Urartian Kingdom. The source of the tin 
probably lay east of Urartu. The trade route passed just south of Lake 
Urmia, crossing through Syria, and reaching the Mediterranean. For exam- 
ple, Sargon took 109 tons of bronze objects from the palace and the temple 
of Musasir back to Assur at the end of the eighth campaign fought in 714 
BC. The quantity of tin was not mentioned by Sargon, which may show 
that the tin obtained from Musasir was not remarkable.” In any case, in 
order to produce 109 tons of bronze, 8-9 tons of tin are required.” This is 
quite a large amount, indicating that the Urartian Kingdom had a well- 
developed commercial mechanism. Currently we have inadequate informa- 
tion regarding this complex organisation in Urartu. Research on bronze 
artifacts found at Ayanis demostrates that tin was used not only to produce 
bronze, but also to cover the bronze objects. This may indicate why the 
Urartian Kingdom needed to import a great amount of tin. 

The inscriptions on the bronze objects from Ayanis illustrate that the 
fortress was used only during the reign of Rusa Il, with no indication that 
it was used by the Urartians after this time. Under these circumstances, the 
fortress might have collapsed at the end of the reign of Rusa II. If we deter- 
mine the year in which Rusa II was dethroned, then we might be able to 
determine the date of the collapse of Ayanis Fortress. The date traditionally 
given for the dethroning is 645 BC, but it is quite possible that he was 
dethroned before this date because 40 years is a long time span for the reign 
of an Urartian king. Also, there are doubts as to whether or not the name 
of Rusa on the text of Asurbanipal dated 652 BC is Rusa son of Argishti or 
Rusa son of Erimena. Taken together, these reasons render uncertain when 
exactly Rusa II was dethroned. 

We do not have sufficient data to prove if the reign of Rusa II intersected 
with the reign of Asurbanipal. A text, inscribed on stone and dated to 
653—652 BC, mentions a certain Rusa. In it Rusa is said to have sent his 
envoys to the festival celebrating defeat of Elam by Asurbanipal in 653 BC. 
We do not know which Rusa is referred to in this text. The Rusa men- 
tioned could be Rusa III, the son of Erimena, who is also mentioned in 
Urartian inscriptions. If it is Rusa III, it is possible that Rusa II might have 
left the throne before 652 BC. When we consider these possibilities, it 
could be argued that Rusa II's dethronement was around 655 B.C. We then 
have two dates for the dethroning of Rusa II: 645 BC and 655 BC. If we 


» Belli 2005, pp. 43-44. 
?3 Belli 2005, p. 44. 
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assume the date of dethroning of Rusa II to be 655 BC then Ayanis Fortress 
must have collapsed after 655 BC. 

The data from the fortresses pointing to the period after Rusa II in the 
Lake Van basin is very limited. At Toprakkale two shields bear inscriptions, 
mentioning Sarduri son of Sarduri, and Rusa son of Erimena.** Another 
inscription that provides us with some information about the period after 
the reign of Rusa II comes from Gövelek, near Van (Fig. 7). Thanks to a 
newly found stele in Gövelek, some data are provided regarding the end of 
the Urartian Kingdom.” The inscription belongs to Rusa, the son of Eri- 
mena(Fig. 4:2). From earlier inscriptions, Erimena’s son Rusa is accepted as 
the last king with a building inscription. From Sarduri I to Rusa II, apart 
from the royal building inscriptions, we do not have a list of Urartian kings. 
The Gévelek inscription is concerned with a hydraulic project, including a 
canal and a dam. 

There are no other ephigraphic data pointing to the period after the 
reign of Rusa II in eastern Anatolia. Though the situation for Trancaucasia 
and northwestern Iran is not much different, there is more evidence point- 
ing to possible kings following Rusa. Some inscriptions from Karmir-Blur 


?6 as well as some clay 


and Bastam mentioning Sarduri son of Sarduri, 
tablets from Bastam saying Rusa son of Rusa,” point to Sarduri IV and 
Rusa IV. Another inscription mentions that Rusa, son of Erimena, built 
granaries in Armavir and Arin-berd: “King Rusa, son of Erimena built up 


this granary. 6848 kapi it has (in it)”. 


Despite all of these written records dated to the period after Rusa II, 
there are some fortresses which were not used after his reign. This suggests 
that the Urartian Kingdom might have begun to disintegrate after the reign 
of Rusa II and perhaps they no longer even performed the attributes of 
kingship. 


As mentioned above, Ayanis Fortress was not occupied after Rusa II was 
dethroned. Yet there is some evidence which shows that one part of the 
Outer Town of Ayanis, Pınarbaşı (Figs 8-9), was occupied during the Post- 
Urartian Period. According to P. Zimansky and E. Stone who excavate in 


24 UKN I, 287, 289, 290-296a-b; UKN II, 458. 
25 Salvini 2002, pp. 122-123 

26 UKN II, 459, 460 

?7 Piotrovskii 1969, p. 196 

28 UKN IL 458. 

> Stone, Zimansky 2001,pp 362. 
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the Outer Town of Ayanis, the architecture belonging to the Post-Urartian 
Period was weak and consisted of merely some additional walls and very 
small door sockets. Additionally, three sherds of Triangle Ware (Fig. 10) 
were found in this area.” Triangle Ware has been found on other mounds 
in the Lake Van Basin as well. Van Fortress mound phase IIa, for example, 
has this pottery independent of the architecture. Another example can be 
found at the mound of Karagiindiiz, where the third architectural level is 
defined as belonging to the Late Iron Age. In spite of the fact that there was 
no solid architecture in this level, it has several grain pits like those of the 
construction phase of Yaniktepe in Iran.3° 


It has not yet been determined if there was a hiatus between the Urart- 
ian period and the Post-Urartian period at Pınarbaşı, Ayanis. However, the 
great majority of the ceramics from this context is not different from Urart- 
ian wares. Likewise, S. Kroll, who has recently worked at Horom, suggests 
that Urartian ceramics continued after the collapse of the kingdom.” The 
result of recent research in Armenia also demonstrates that second quality 
Urartian Ware dates to the Late Iron Age. Therefore it is not surprising that 
Triangle Ware from Pınarbaşı was found together with Urartian ceramics. It 
is probable that the use of the traditional Urartian ceramics extended 
through the Post-Urartian Period and overlapped with the introduction of 
the Triangle Ware tradition. 


So what might be the date of the Post-Urartian period of the Outer 
Town at Ayanis? The first mention of this ceramic group was in Hasanlu 
IIIA. Burney suggests that the date of Triangle Ware must be around 600 
BC. However, the calibrated radiocarbon dates from Hasanlu IIIA point to 
around 500 BC and later.” Triangle Ware came into use in the period fol- 
lowing the collapse of the Urartian Kingdom. Although the definite dates 
concerning eastern Anatolia are not known, the Upper Tigris Valley 
province has yielded related ceramics from the time after the Neo-Assyrian 
period. Their relation with the former levels, however, is undefined.” 
According to the data from the Outer Town of Ayanis, the remains of the 
so-called Post-Urartian period lie directly on top of the architecture of the 
Urartian period. One of the Urartian structures was even used in the Post- 
Urartian period after being modified. The excavators suggest that the Outer 


39 Sevin 1998, pp. 716-717. 

3 Personal communication with S. Kroll. 
* Young 1965, pp. 53—54- 

? Sevin 1998, pp. 716—717. 
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Town was constructed directly after the collapse of the fortress. If we 
assume that Ayanis Fortress was destroyed immediately after the dethroning 
of Rusa II around 655 BC, then we need to determine how many years the 
Outer Town existed after the time of destruction of the Ayanis Fortress. 


At this point, we must consider the position of the Pınarbaşı area in 
which Post-Urartian materials were obtained. Pınarbaşı lies on a sloping 
area and it is open to the effects of erosion. According to our personal 
observations during the excavations, the outline of the architectural remains 
can easily be seen on the surface without any excavations. Therefore, it is 
most likely that the people who had brought the tradition of Triangle Ware 
with them to the Outer Town of Ayanis were faced with standing Urartian 
structures. Yet we do not have definite data that indicates whether the Urar- 
tians had still been living in this area when the community bearing Trian- 
gle Ware arrived at the Outer Town. However, if we accept as indicative of 
specific populations the fact that the Triangle Ware was found together with 
the Urartian ceramics of the Late Iron Age, then it is reasonable to think 
that the local people of Ayanis had not abandoned the area and simply con- 
tinued to live together with the immigrants. Three sherds of Triangle Ware, 
however, are not sufficient to confirm such speculation. 


In conclusion, when we take into consideration the evidence belonging to 
the Post Urartian period at Ayanis, the beginning of that period should be 
placed in the sixth century BC, at least for Ayanis. Future excavations that 
are planned for the Outer Town will enable us to clarify this issue further. 
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Fig. 1: 1. Satellite image of eastern Turkey and neighbouring regions; 2. The highland region north of 
Mesopotamia under snow, highlighting the harshness of this rugged terrain. 
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Fig. 2: Ayanis Fortress, showing the fortification wall and the excavation area. 
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Fig. 4: 1. The Keşiş Göl inscription; 2. The Gövelek stele; 3. The lengthy Urartian text 
inscribed around the base of the exterior wall of the söz Temple at Ayanis. 
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Fig. 6: Map showing modern towns, archaeological sites and location of Urartian inscriptions 
in the Lake Van Basin. 
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Fig. 7: 1. Plan of the residential area, Outer Town (Pınarbaşı), Ayanis; 
2. Excavations area, Outer Town (Pınarbaşı), Ayanis. 
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Fig. 8: Fragments of Triangle Ware, Ayanis. 
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Abstract 


At the beginning of the twelfth century BC the political system of the ancient 
Near East then dominated by the Amarna ‘Great powers club’ suffered an almost 
entire collapse, marking the end of the Late Bronze and the beginning of the 
Early Iron Age. One of the events related to this turning point in history is the 
invasion of the so-called Sea Peoples, forming a mighty coalition to challenge the 
military super powers of their time. The ancient sources pertaining to that inva- 
sion are limited and mainly — even though not entirely — come from Egypt. 
This paper does not claim to reflect, even summarily, the entire discussion related 
to the topic, and will concentrate on only one tribe of Sea Peoples — the 
Philistines. Essentially, based on the iconographic evidence from the mortuary 
temple of Ramses III at Medinet Habu it is intended to outline some of the 
major concepts and problems of interpretation of the Philistine migration, and to 
stress its central importance for the history of the ancient Near East and Egypt. 


The New Kingdom: ‘Egyptian Imperialsim’ re-evaluated 


Shocked by the experience of foreign rule of the 243 h3s.wt (= Hyksos) 
during the Second Intermediate Period, the Egyptian pharaohs tried to cre- 
ate some sort of buffer zone against a possible threat of foreign invasion 
from the regions of the Near East and therefore tried to enlarge the Egyptian 
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sphere of influence northwards. The native rulers in the area of the Levant 
were forced by military means to recognize Egyptian suzeranity, to the 
exclusion of all competitors. Of course it would be highly unrealistic to 
postulate absolute Egyptian control over the region of Syria-Palestine at any 
date. Military expeditions took Egyptian pharaohs up to the Euphrates 
River, but there hardly ever was an Egyptian garrison stationed in vassal ter- 
ritory and no influence of Egyptian civil servants on the internal affairs of 
these states. The wishes of Pharaoh were communicated by his emissaries 
and diplomatic correspondence between the courts. 

But according to the results of excavations conducted by Israeli archae- 
ologists," Egyptian presence in the Canaanite capital cities was much 
stronger in the period of the XIX" and XX" than previously supposed by 
Egyptologists. The use of elements of Egyptian architecture for the so- 
called governor residences at Tell el Far'a-South, Tell Khirbet el Mashash, 
Tell Jemmeh, Tell esh-Shari'a, Tell el Hesi, Beth Shan and Aphek is sup- 
posed, according to E. D. Oren, to prove strong Egyptian influence. But 
especially the material culture is considered to be indicative. 


Besides luxury goods it is the normal Egyptian ‘household ceramics’, 
which inclines Oren to conclude that there was Egyptian administration in 
nearly every important city — a theory supported by the findings of some 
hieratic ostraca at Lachish and Tell esh Shari’a. 

According to M. Bietak's evaluation of the contextual information of the 
Egyptian findings provided by Oren,} these objects seem to have been con- 
centrated on the Late Bronze Age settlements, whereas the mountainous 
areas of the nomadic *Apiru or Shosu were of little interest to Egyptian 
provincial government. Chronologically, some scarabs, found at Tell el Far'a 
South, Tell Jemmeh, Lachish, Beth Shemesh, Ashdod, Megiddo and Beth 
Shan, bearing the name of Ramesses III, already give a hint to the dating of 
the duration of Egypts control in that area.* A hieratic ostracon, found at 
Tell esch Shari'a can be dated palaeographically to the time of Ramses III, 
and mentions a 22" regnal year. Apart from some other art historical argu- 
ments, concerning fragments of statues depicting Ramsesside kings and 
their scarabs, the mention of a temple built by Ramses III in Canaan, in the 
Harris papyrus,’ hints at a late imperial floruit of Egypt’s power in the 


" Bietak 1991, pp. 37-41. 

> For a current discussion of this matter, see Martin 2004. 

3 Bietak 1991. 

4 For a recent account of XX“ Dynasty scarabs found in Canaan, see Brandl 2002. 
5 19, 1; Bietak 1991, p. 41. 
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north-eastern part of its empire under the Ramesside kings. This marked 
the serious intention of maintaining control over this last and rather slim 
buffer-zone against foreign threats.‘ 


Cuneiform Records from Ugarit: Dating the Invasion 


One of the first references to the Sea Peoples’ operations in the eastern 
Mediterranean is a letter from Ugarit, which formed part of the Hittite 
sphere of influence at the end of the twelfth century BC. The city was still 
a prosperous and quite important harbour town, but nonetheless its inter- 
nal political and social structures had already begun to disintegrate.” Ruled 
by an extremely young king named “Ammurapi, the city seems to have been 
unable to cope with the difficult strategic situation, marked by the decline 
of its Anatolian overlord and the unexpected threat by a foreign aggressor. 

The first warnings from the westernmost correspondent of Ugarit, the 
Cypriote Kingdom of Alağia, are referred to in a letter sent from “Ammu- 
rapi to the king of Alağia, reporting that “seven enemy boats came and pil- 
laged” (RS 20.238),* and asking the ally to keep a close watch on the ene- 
mies movements. The general nervousness of that time can be traced from 
the correspondence of Ugarit and its Hittite ally, Karkemis. The latter asks 
for Ugaritian troops, which are denied because they were to safeguard their 
homeland (RS 34.143).9 

One of the letters is of special interest to us. It was sent from the king of 
Hatti and adressed not to the king but to the prefect of Ugarit: 


Thus says His Majesty, the Great King. 

Speak to the Prefect: 

Now, (there) with you, the king, your lord is (still too) young. 

He knows nothing and I, His Majesty had issued him an order concerning 
Ibnadussu, 

whom the people from Sikala — who live on ships — had abducted. 

Herewith I send Nergal”ili, who is kartappu with me, to you. 

And you send Ibnadussu, whom the people from Sikala had abducted, to 
me. 

I will question him about the land Sikala and afterwards he may leave for 
Ugarit again.'? 


6 For a general account of the internal and external developments of the Egyptian state 
durig that period, see Jansen-Winkeln 2002. 

7 Yon 1992, p. III. 

* Yon 1992, p. 116. 

? Yon 1992, p. 116. 

© Translation: Hoftijzer and Soldt, 1998, taken from: Wachsmann 2000, p. 104. 
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All warnings, whether those from Alağia, or the ones from the Hittite 
overlord, seem to have been ineffective. Having neglected the reinforcement 
of its rampart walls," the city of Ugarit was unable to resist the enemies’ 
attack. That aside, the Ugaritian allies and protectors, Alağia, the Hittites 
and the king of Karkemi§ were all involved in military troubles themselves 
and could not, or did not, want to help. In fact, Ugaritian troops were to 
support these other military operations, as is clear from “Ammurapis com- 
plaint that his “troops are in Hittite country and (his) fleet in Lycia" (RS 
20.238). 

According to archaeological evidence, the destruction of the city was 
complete. Unfortunately, dating this event offers limited possibilities," 
especially because of the indefinite character of the pottery and bronzes. 
But an approximate date might be based on written sources and synchro- 
nisms with Egypt. A document found 1986 in the residential quarters in the 
southern part of the mound was the particular interest in the late 1980s and 
early 1990s.” The letter is sent by the head of the bodyguards of the great 
king, the king of Egypt, B37 to the king of Ugarit “Ammurapi. The letter is 
in a poor condition. B3j is known from Egyptian sources as "Yarsu, a cer- 
tain Syrian", being the vizier of King Siptah. Bj died in the king’s fourth 
or fifth year, so if the Pharaoh mentioned in the letter was Siptah, the let- 
ter could be dated to the years 1199/97 or 1192/90 BC.” 


The Temple of Medinet Habu: The Inscriptions 


The essential source, however, both — figurative and written — for 
information about the Sea Peoples lies in the mortuary temple of King 
Ramses III, at Medinet Habu. Engraved on the second pylon, in a report of 
the military campaigns of Ramses III’s eighth regnal year, is an inscription 
telling us something about the Sea Peoples’ attempt to enter the Nile Delta. 


The countries [—], the Northerners in their isles were disturbed, taken away 
in the fray [-] at one time. Not one stood before their hands, from Kheta, 
Kode, Carchemish, Arvad, Alasa, they were wasted. [They set up] a camp in 


" Yon 1992, p. 116 f. 

2 Yon 1992, p. 117. 

3 Yon 1992, p. 17 f. 

^ Yon 1992, p. 119. 

5 Yon 1992, p. 119. 

"6 Pap. Harris, VIL, 398; Breasted 2001, p.199. 

7 Yon 1992 gives another pair of dates, obviously her dating is based on other sources; the 
dates given in the text are based upon the dating of Beckerath (1994, p. 118): Siptah: 
1194/93-1187/86 BC. 
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one place in Amor. They desolated his people and his land like that which is 
not. They came with fire prepared before them, forward to Egypt. Their 
main support was Peleset, Thekel, Shekelesh, Denyen and Weshesh, (These) 
lands were united, and they laid their hands upon the land as far as the Circle 
of the Earth. Their hearts were confident, full of their plans.” 


The Peleset, mentioned in this text generally can be identified as the bib- 
lical Philistines. Their ethnic profile in the iconographic sources from Egypt 
and other parts of the Mediterranean world, the question of their origin 
and their fate after their attempted raid to Egypt shall be discussed now in 
more detail.” 

But first, back to the inscription of Ramses III from Medinet Habu. 
What have we learned so far? Coming somewhere from the North, the Sea 
Peoples attacked Crete, Cyprus and Karkemi3. Afterwards they camped in 
the region of Amurru, at that time no longer part of the Egyptian sphere of 
influence. After plundering the country it did not take them long before 
finally heading for Egypt. A union of five different tribes formed to chal- 
lenge even the biggest military powers of their time. What happened next? 

Those who reached my boundary, their seed is not; their heart and their soul 
are finished for ever and ever. As for those who had assembled before them 
on the sea, the full flame was in their front, before the harbour-mouths, and 
a wall of metal upon the shore surrounded them. They were dragged, over- 
turned, and laid low upon the beach; slain and made heaps from stern to 
bow of their galleys, while all their things were cast upon the water. (Thus) 
I turned back the waters to remember Egypt; when their mention my name 
in their land, may it consume them, while I sit upon the throne of 
Harakhte, and the serpent—diadem is fixed upon my head, like Re. I permit 
not the countries to see the boundaries of Egypt to [—][among] them.” 


It is demonstrated, that the Sea Peoples defeat is as total as the victory of 
the Egyptians is glorious. But of course one would not have expected any- 
thing else written down on the pylon of an Egyptian pharaoh’s mortuary 
temple, intended to praise the deeds of its builder. 


Medinet Habu: The Reliefs 


It seems appropriate now to include the figurative sources into our 
analysis. On the outer side of the northern wall of the inner temple the 


"8 Breasted 2001, p. 37 f., $64. A more recent translation can be found in Edel 1985 
PP. 223-237. 

9 Tt goes without saying, that only certain details can be dealt within this paper and that 
the selection is quite eclectic. 

20 Breasted 2001, p. 39, $66. 
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events of the pharaoh's eighth regnal year are depicted. Enclosed by repre- 
sentations of his Libyan campaigns in his fifth and eleventh year, there are 
several scenes related to the Sea Peoples campaign." Only two of them are 
of special interest to us, presenting the king and the Egyptian army in bat- 
tle against the Sea Peoples, once on the land and another on the sea. 

Beginning with the land battle in the north (Fig. 1), we are confronted 
at first sight with a common theme of Egyptian New Kingdom art: the vic- 
torious Pharaoh defeating the enemies. But the depiction is worth a second 
look. For example, it is noteworthy, that among the invaders are women, 
sitting in oxcarts. The idea of a migration of entire ethnic groups, as this 
scene has been interpreted, has been reconsidered and should therefore be 
modified." More probably the depicted women can be considered to be the 
Syrian prey of the pirates.” 

If one turns to the sea battle scene in the east (Fig. 2), the situation 
becomes even more intriguing, because the Egyptian army is seldom 
depicted fighting on water and furthermore the type of ships employed by 
the attacker could provide a hint to the Sea Peoples origin. 


According to S. Wachsmann, it is possible to identify the provenance of 
the ship type used by the attacker. Noteworthy, the depicted vessels of the 
Sea Peoples are equipped with an open rowers galley, crossed by stanchions 
(Fig. 3: 1). His observation, derived from the fact that some of the male 
bodies disappear and re-emerge beneath the gallery, leads him to the con- 
clusion that we can observe a geometric galley architecture, evolving from 
Mycenaean prototypes.”* 


” The rather complex narrative structure of such historical scenes could not be discussed 
in this work in detail, for more background information see O'Connor 2000; and for a gen- 
eral overview to the sequence of the depictions see Heinz 2001, p. 53 ff. 

> Zuhdi 2001, p. 45. The idea of a migration was first suggested by Maspero, but McIn- 
tyre 1990, p. 16, still promoted the idea of nations in search of new lands, even remarking on 
the Anatolian character of the wheelcarts as possible hint to the Sea Peoples origin. Recently, 
Barako 2003 revived the idea of migration. Another description of Late Bronze Age ‘migra- 
tions’, with refrence to the European migrations during the fourth and sixth centuries AD is 
given by Eder 2005. 

3 A telling description of a mercenary’s attitude on this question is given by Herodotus 
II, 30. 

^^ Wachsmann 2000, pp. 122-143 also tries to compare the bird-head devices of the Sea 
Peoples ships with the ones of the so-called “Vogelbaren’ of the Urnfield cultures of Central 
Europe. Although the idea of a connection between the Sea Peoples phenomenon with cli- 
matic changes in region occupied by the Urnfield culture is supported by ecological data. 
Prof. Jager presented these in a lecture helt at FU University Berlin during the summer 
semester 2005—this theory still lacks definitive proof. 
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Another important source for historical information from the reign of 
Ramses III was found in a simple rock-tomb near Deir el Medineh — the 
Papyrus Harris, named after its collector, Mr. A. C. Harris, of Alexandria. 
Ramses IV, who continued the tradition of placing lengthy prayers in the 
mouth of a deceased father, compiled the manuscript when Ramses III 
died. Only the closing section, which concerns a short historical overview 
of the king reign, is of interest to us. İt reads: 

I extended all the boundaries of Egypt; I overthrew those, who invaded 
them from their lands. I slew the Denyen (D—yn—yw-n) in their isles, the 
Thekel (7—&—r)and the Peleset (Pw-r’-s-ty) were made ashes. The Sherden 
and the Weshesh (W3-5) of the sea, they were made as those that exist not, 
taken captive at one time, brought as captives to Egypt, like the sand of the 
shore. I settled them in strongholds, bound in my name. Numeros were 
their classes like hundred-thousands. I taxed them all, in clothing and grain 
from storehouses and granaries each year.” 


Apart from the usual glorification of pharaoh’s victory and the fact that 
precise details on the whereabouts of the events mentioned and the number 
of persons involved are unclear or at least not been reported in detail, the 
kings statement is of enormous interest to us. Ramses III is stating that he 
did not only defeat the enemies, but also took them prisoners and after- 
wards he even engaged his former opponents as mercenaries, depending on 
his favour. 


The Philistines: Origin and Profile 


Before we go on to observe the further developments, we should take a 
closer look at the Philistines themselves. Where did they come from? What 
did they look like? And what became of them after being defeated at the 
borders of Egypt? 

Looking for some indications to the Sea Peoples origin, the Old Testa- 
ment offers a broad variety of references to the Philistines in connection 
with Kaphtor and “Cheretites”, z.e. Crete: 

Jer. 47: 4 (...) For the Lord is going to destroy the Philistines. The remnant 
of the coastland of Caphtor. 


Amos 9: 7 (...) Have I not brought up Israel from the land of Egypt, and 
the Philistines from Caphtor, (...) 


?5 Breasted 2001, p. 201, $403. 
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Gen. 10: 14 (...) And Pathrusim and Caphtorim (from which came the 
Philistines) (...) 

Zeph. 2: 5 (...) Woe to the inhabitants of the seacoast, the nation of the 
Cherethites! 

The word of the lord is against you, O Canaan, land of the Philistines; (...) 

Ezekiel. 25: 16 (...) Behold I will stretch out my hand against the 
Philistines, even cut of the Cheretites and destroy the remnant of the sea- 
coast.?€ 


The idea of a Mycenaean origin has already been dealt with in connec- 
tion with Wachsmann’s attempt to classify the Philistine ships. His argu- 
ment remains controversial, especially in its details,”” and cannot be dis- 
cussed here. In any case, the earliest documentary references to the 
Philistines are the Medinet Habu inscriptions of Ramses III and the accom- 
panying reliefs have to be considered as the first securely identified repre- 
sentations of Philistine warriors. 

The most distinguishing characteristic of these warriors is their 
head-gear though their composition cannot be determined with confi- 
dence.? A leather cap scalloped to accommodate the face and ears was obvi- 
ously strengthened by two leather straps that ran around the head and sup- 
ported some sort of plume. The “ez face’ depiction of some Philistine 
warriors in the Medinet Habu reliefs — a scheme quite uncommon in 
Egyptian art — shows that these feathers were not arranged in a comb-like 
manner, but rather encircled the head (Fig. 3: 2-3). 


Before dealing with the supposed depictions of Philistines outside Egypt, 
we need to address the trustworthiness of the Egyptian themselves. Even 
the reliefs at Medinet Habu, for instance, raise doubts about authenticity. 
In the reliefs at the western half on the northern wall of the temple façade, 
which show the events of Pharaoh Ramses III's war against the Libyans in 
his fifth year, we can find some of the king’s mercenaries wearing ‘Philistine’ 
head-gear. 

The only difference to the Philistines shown in year eight reliefs is that 
these mercenaries are bearded. We can identify these individuals as the type 
of the “Northerners” in the Egyptian art, normally used to represent any for- 
eign nation from this quarter. 

The fact that these generic foreigners were so similar to the more specific 
Philistines of the Sea Peoples seems to have even confused the Egyptians 


2 Listed up by Helck 1979, p. 137. Bible passages from NASB 1997. 
7 Borchardt 1972, p. 116. 
?8 The most detailed iconographic analysis can be found in Galling 1969. 
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themselves. We can also find the ‘Northerner’ on the northern side of the 
first court at Medinet Habu, where an inscription incorrectly identifies him 
as ‘Philistine’. His beard, which is definitely not a Sea Peoples’ attribute in 
Egyptian art, belies this origin.” 

The situation becomes even more complicated when we look for other 
examples of a similar iconography in the Egyptian art. The goddess Anuket 
of the cataract region, for instance, who is responsible for the beginning of 
the Nile inundation, is shown with head gear redolent of the “Northerners” 
and the Philistines (Fig. 4: 1).” 

The strange crown the goddess wears to suggest that her cult was due to 
Nubian influence.” But its similarity to the northern head gear points to a 
northern origin for the goddess, according to J. Borchardt, who even sug- 
gests that northern immigrants to Egypt established her cult.” What has 
been shown so far is that the Egyptian sources must be treated with con- 
siderable caution and cannot be taken as purely naturalistic representations. 
Looking for Philistine depictions from outside Egypt is fraught with diffi- 
culties too, as the warrior representations on Late Helladic III (about 1200 
BC) ceramic sherds show (Fig. 4:2). Of course these rather schematic 
depictions could not definitely be labelled as Philistines, but in combina- 
tion with the other indications a ‘Mycenaean connection — e.g. the ship 
type depicted at Medinet Habu and the passages from the Old Testament 
— it would not be far fetched to state, that the Philistines originally came 
from the Mycenaean cultural sphere of influence, or at least stayed there 
long enough to be culturally influenced intensively by their environment.» 


But as we know the Philistines marched towards the Levantine coast 
and, after being stopped at the Egyptian boarder, stayed there. So there 


? O'Connor 2000, p. 85. But an Assyrian relief depicting alleged Philistine prisoners of 
the Assyrians shows some bearded Philistines as well, Brug 1985, fig. 8a; Hrouda 1965, pl. 51. 
We do not wish to interpret this superscription as a ‘mistake’ on the part of the Egyptians, we 
could only state that the Egyptians did not distinguish very sharply between the more general 
type of the ‘Northerner and the Philistines. In any case, one has to remark, that the depic- 
tions of foreigners in Egyptian art did not primarily serve a documentary purpose but were 
employed as some sort of ‘topos’. For the Interrelation of Egyptians and foreigners, see 
Loprieno 1988. 

30 Borchardt 1972, p. 115, 118. 

3 Bonnet 2000, p. 46. 

> Borchardt 1972, p. 118. Although the similarity seems to be quite striking at first sight, 
this theory must be considered to be highly doubtful, not to say totally absurd. 

3 It has to be remarked here that most of the men depicted on these ceramic shreds are 
bearded, a point that would either contradict the Egyptological ‘dogma of O’Connor — that 
Sea Peoples were always depicted clean shaven — or result in a conclusion that these men 
cannot be identified as Philistines; see n. 24. 
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ought to be some iconographic hints of their presence in that region. 
Indeed, some anthropomorphic sarcophagi from Beth Shan, Tell el Farah 
and Lachish display the typical Philistine head-gear (Fig. 5).3* 


Imperial Decline and Philistine Pentapolis 


According to papyrus Harris, Ramses HI engaged the Philistines as mer- 
cenaries, and, after their defeat, the Egyptians planned to deploy the 
Philistines to safeguard the Egyptian border and to maintain the Egyptian 
buffer zone against attacks from the Near East in the province of Canaan. 
Although some Egyptologists once accepted the idea of Egyptian military 
colonies comprising of Philistines,” the notion of Egyptian imperial conti- 
nuity in the province of Canaan has now been modified. The discovery of 
XX" Dynasty Egyptian material and the occurrence of Mycenaean C III 1b 
ware in the region of the Philistine Pentapolis Ekron, Ashdod, Gath, 
Askalon and Gaza has lead Bietak?” to conclude that the imperial decline of 
Egypt occurred gradually and was marked by a regular withdrawal of 
Egyptian presence in that region. The fact that in the region of Philistine 
settlement nearly no Egyptian artefacts have been found makes the hypo- 
thesis of Egyptian military garrisons of Philistine mercenaries quite im- 
probable. 
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Fig. 1: The land battle — scene (after Heinz 2001) 
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Fig. 3: 1 Tentative view to illustrate the constructional details of the ships of the Sea People 
(after Wachsmann 2000) 


Fig. 3: 2-3: The Philistine head-gear (after Borchhardt 1972) 
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Fig. 4: 1. The Goddess Anuket (after Bonnet 2000); 2. Ceramic sherd with warrior 
depictions (after Borchhardt 1972); 3. Anthropomorphic Sarcophagi from the Levant 
(after Borchhardt 1972) 
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Abstract 


In the eighth and seventh century BC the first items of the so-called Cimmerian 
and early Scythian material assemblage appeared in the modern territory of 
Turkey. The two- and three-winged bronze arrowheads, in particular, has 
enabled researchers to reconstruct a historical picture of the invasion of early 
horse riding nomads from the Eurasian steppes into Europe and the Near East. 
Other weapons and horse harnesses of these early nomads (‘Cimmerians and 
Scythian) have been found in Turkey. The best parallels come from Siberia and 
are dated to the late ninth century BC. Accordingly, placing the material from 
Anatolia in the early eighth or maybe late ninth century BC, before the appear- 
ance of the first written sources about the Cimmerians and Scythians, is not 
unreasonable. 


For centuries there has been controversy surrounding the dating of mate- 
rial from Anatolia known as Cimmerian and early Scythian, in particular 
the two- and three-winged bronze arrowheads.’ Similarly, the ethnological 
classification of this material is also often highly controversial. The ques- 
tion therefore ariseswhether, on the one hand, an archaeological distinction 


" Derin and Muscarella 2001; Ivantchik 1997; Sulimirski 1954; Dyson 1965; Young 1967; 
Ghirshman 1964, 279; Burney 1966, p. 79; Cleuziou 1977, p. 190; Boehmer 1972, p. rn ff. 

> Derin and Muscarella 2001, p. 202 £; von der Osten 1937, p. 110; Sulimirski 1954, p. 308 ff; 
Medvedskaya 1982, p. 90 f.; Piotrovsky 1959, p. 239; Ivantchik 1997. 
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can be made between 'Cimmerians and “Seythians” at all? and, on the 
other, if and when corresponding cultural material (weapons and harnesses, 
in particular) were also adapted by other historically attested peoples.^ 
Indeed, there is a need to verify whether historical sources and archaeolog- 
ical finds can be integrated. 


Historical sources and the definition “Cimmerian” and ‘early Scythia’ 


At the end of the eighth century BC mention is first made in written 
sources of the Near East of nomads from the Eurasian steppes as enemies of 
Urartu.’ Assyrian texts from the time of Sargon II tell of the Cimmerians 
invading from the Caucasus and threatening Assyria’s opponent, Urartu. 
Rusa I, Urartu’s ruler, fell during a defensive battle against the Cimmerians. 
Sargon II took advantage of the weakening of Urartu and, in 714, not only 
started a campaign against the Cimmerians, but against Urartu as well. 
Thereafter Cimmerians are presumed to have moved farther to the West, 
where they posed a threat to the Phrygians and Lydians. 

The Cimmerians supposedly bestowed themselves with the name Gimir- 
raia, a name that is allegedly denoted together with the name /tkuzdia in 
one and the same text which stems from the reign of Esarhaddon in the 
first half of the seventh century BC. In this context, Ivantchik refers in par- 
ticular to the oracle petition SAA 4, 24 to the god Samağ. Accordingly, he 
points out that from the turn of eighth to the seventh century BC Akkadian 
sources would consistently distinguish between two groups of mounted 
warriors, the 'Cimmerians and the ‘Scythians’.? The theory that these were 
self-designations, which were documented in the Akkadian texts, is evi- 
denced by the fact that there is also a differentiation in Greek tradition 
between Kiuuépior and xofu, Diakonoff, by contrast, sees collective 
names of units of mounted nomads in the descriptions.” It is a fact that the 
designations Gimirraia and Saka are synonymously used as collective names 
in later Babylonian texts from Achaemenid times.” Ivantchik, however, 


3 Cf Alexseev 2003, p. 413; Ivantchik 1997; Medvedskaya 1992, p. 105. 

4 Cf. Derin and Muscarella 2001, p. 203. 

5 Ivantchik 2001, p. 14; Nissen 1999, p. 98. Van Loon (1966, p. 15) maintains to have iden- 
tified mention of the Scythians in a Urartaian text dated to 774 BC. 

€ Nissen 1999, p. 99. 

7 Tvantchik 2001, p. 15; Ivantchik 1993, pp. 127-154. 

5 lvantchik 2001, p. 18. 

? Tvantchik 2001, p. 18. 

^ Diakonoff 1981, p.118 f. 

= [vantchik 1997, p. 14. 
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considers the fact that these Akkadian documents contain collective names 
such as ummän manda or zer halgâti, which not only include Cimmerians 
and Scythians but also the Medes, for example, as proof that these are not 
collective names in the texts.” Researchers only raised the question as to 
whether the ‘Cimmerians and the ‘Scythians’ might have even been two 
different (albeit closely related) ethnic groups in the later twentieth cen- 
tury.? The trust in Herodotus (Book IV), who reports of the Cimmerians 
being driven from the North Black Sea region by the Scythians, was far too 
great. In the course of discussions on the differentiation between Cimmeri- 
ans and Scythians in literary sources, scientific opinions became increas- 
ingly opposed regarding the material cultural remains. In particular, the old 
model in Russian research, according to which all older material is attrib- 
uted to the Cimmerians and finds of later date to the Scythians, ^ cannot be 
upheld that simply. In his work with the programmatic title “Kimmerijcy’, 
Terenozkin ascribes the finds from the North Pontic steppes to the chrono- 
logical phases of Cernogorovka and Novoterkassk according to two discovery 
sites of important complexes containing bridle assemblages (Figs 1-2). In 
doing so he saw the Cernogorovka phase as chronologically earlier and 
attributed it to the Cimmerians, whereas he assigned the later Novoéerkassk 
phase to the early Scythians. Recently, it has become increasingly clear that 
these two complexes are territorially rather than chronologically definable 
phenomena, which should be viewed as contemporaneous.” Thus, with ref- 
erence to literary traditions, an attempt was made to locate an area in which 
Cimmerians and Scythians did not appear coevally, which would thus allow 
a more extensive differentiation of the material remains.7 Medvedskaya 
shares the opinion that the Cimmerians and the Scythians cannot be dis- 
tinguished by their material culture. She would, however, like to ascribe 
finds from the territory of Urartu as well as those from Media and eastern 
Luristan to the Cimmerians and those from the region of Lake Urmia to 
the Scythians. According to Ivantchik’s analyses of literary sources, refer- 
ences to Cimmerian and Scythian activities are nevertheless found in writ- 
ten documents for all areas in question.” 


2 Tvantchik 2001, p. 18. 
5 Cf Medvedskaya 1992; Alekseev 1992; Ivantchik 1993 and 1997. 
^ Cf especially TerenoZkin 1976. 
5 Cf. Metzner-Nebelsick 2002, p. 39 ff. 
Ivantchik 2001, p. 120. 
7 [vantchik 1997, p. ış: Medvedskaya 1992, p. 105; Alekseev 2003, p. 412 f. 
Medvedskaya 1992. 
? ]vantchik 2001, p. 17 f. He finds support thereby in the oracle petitions: SAA 4, 24; 
SAA 10, r (for Manna); SAA 4, 35, 36, 39, 40, 65, 66, 71 (for Media); SAA 4, 23. 
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The only area in which Ivantchik is certain of the sole presence of Cim- 
merians is Anatolia, basing his view on cuneiform texts, and aside from 
later Classical sources, which also mention the presence of Scythians in 
Anatolia.” 

In the following discussion, a typological comparison of known 'nomad 
monuments’ in Anatolia only re-examines their date, but also the question 
whether the Anatolian “Cimmerian material can indeed be differentiated 
from other material identified as ‘early Scythian’, and, moreover, whether it 
can be attributed unequivocally to a reputed Cimmerian ethnic group. 


Nomad monuments in Anatolia and their typological comparison 


Preliminary mention should be made here that a detailed and complete 
analysis of the extensive material obviously cannot be made within the 
strictly limited scope of this paper. In addition, material that is well-known 
has already been discussed at length by researchers." Thus, attention will 
here be directed towards the grave complex at Imirler and to its dating. 

The grave was discovered in the course of illicit excavations in 1971 near 
the village of Imirler (Vilayet Amasya) and can be considered one of the 
most prominent remains of mounted nomad material culture in Anatolia.” 
It is a square stone chamber made in dry-wall technique and measures 2.80 
x 2.80 m. The chamber floor is at a depth of 1.20 m and consists of firmly 
packed clay. The severely disturbed skeletal remains of one human and at 
least one horse were discovered during later excavations. Amongst the pre- 
served grave goods are an iron akinakes sword 78.8 cm in length, a bimetal- 
lic battle pick, a fin-shaped bronze chape, a bronze bit with stirrup-shaped 
ends and seven bronze two-winged socketed arrowheads (Fig. 3). A further 
21 bronze arrowheads and a golden bracelet were sold. 

All of the Imirler grave goods as well as the grave complex itself represent 
something unfamiliar in the local context. Each of the individual grave 
goods finds its counterpart in pre- and early Scythian complexes in the 
North Black Sea region, across southern Russia and far into the steppes of 
Siberia. This becomes quite evident with respect to the bimetallic battle 
pick, which represents a typical commodity of the steppe area extending 
from the Aral region across the southern Urals and Volga region to Siberia 


2 Tvantchik 2001, p. 18. Of concern here is a Scythian domain in Lydia during the time 
of Alyattes. 

>" See, for example, Ivantchik 1997 and 2001; Kossack 1986 and 1987. 

> Ünal 1983; Ivantchik 1997, p. 25. 
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(Fig. 4).? Two further analogies of the piece from Imirler, also from illegal 
excavations, are known in Turkey.” Moreover, such weapons are unknown 
in the Near East. The iron akinakes sword as well as the iron or bronze 
(some are bimetallic as well) akinakes dagger, are found in numerous early 
Scythian contexts of the seventh century BC in Central Europe, through 
the northern Pontic area and acrossthe Caucasus and the Pamir, to the Aral 
Sea and Lake Balcha3, as far as Siberia.” 

What has been said about the akinakes also applies to the two-winged 
bronze arrowheads.” Particularly the two-winged bronze arrowheads are 
known from numerous Anatolian sites." The bronze horse-bit with stirrup- 
shaped ends from Imirler belongs to the group of bits with triangular strap 
eyelets, which is a characteristic of the so-called pre-Scythian horizon 
Cernogorovka-Novoferkassk whose distribution extends mainly from the 
North Black Sea region to Siberia.” For the typological comparison and 
dating the most important material originates from Siberian site of Arzan 1 
(Fig. 5).” Another bit with stirrup-shaped ends came from the equally 
important horse grave at Norşuntepe.?” However, in my opinion, this bit 
does not compare directly with the piece from Imirler, as it has a square sec- 
tion and the stirrup-shaped ends are adorned with small ‘protrusions’ ^ 

Despite their succinctness the comparisons employed here demonstrate 
that the Anatolian finds (particularly those from Imirler) that are generally 
ascribed to the Cimmerians may without doubt be compared to material 
that is normally designated as early Scythian and covers a broad distribu- 
tion area.” As the brief examination of literary sources from the eighth/sev- 
enth century BC has already shown, the differentiation of various Cimmerian 
and Scythian ethnic groups is very difficult. To the same extent, the typo- 
logical comparison of all early finds of mounted nomads are indicative of a 
most complex image that cannot be described with superscript terms such 


5 Tvantchik 1997, p. 27; Alekseev 2003, p. 374, fig. 4. 

^ Tvantchik 1997, p. 27. 

* For central Europe see Vulpe 1990 and 1967; cf. Hellmuth 2006, taf. 23; for north Pontic 
— Kossack 1986, p. 377 taf. 7; Kossack 1987, p. 44 fig. 9, and p. 73 fig. 29; Ivantchik 1997, p. 36 
fig. 11; Galanina 1977, p. 58 taf. 33; Galanina 1997, taf. 7; for Caucasus — Kossack 1983, p. 165 
f£; p. 158 fig. 35; Gawlik 1997/98); for the Pamir — Litvinskij 1984, p. 43 fig. 9; for the Aral Sea 
and Lake Balchaš — Litvinskij 1984, p. 128 fig. 38; for Siberia — Kenk 1986, p. 108 ff. 

?6 Cf Hellmuth and Yalçıklı 2006. 

7 Yalcikli 2006; Boehmer 1972; Ünal 1983. 

28 Metzner-Nebelsick 2002, p. 228 ff., p. 231 fig. 109. 

?9 Grjaznov 1984. 

3° Hauptmann 1983. 

# Cf Hauptmann 1983, fig. 4. 

* Cf lvantchik 1997, 2001. 
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as ‘Cimmerians’ or ‘Scythians’. Similar forms of weaponry and horse-gear 
appear amongst local occurrences within a vast geographic area, which, for 
example, are reflected in specific grave customs and ceramic products. As 
Metzner-Nebelsick points out, it cannot be assumed that these individual 
spheres of forms, which may indeed signify tribal structures, were con- 
nected by a common language and were aware of a common identity. This 
is basically already attested in the descriptions of Herodotus, who cogently 
reported about various Scythian tribes such as ‘royal Scythians’, ‘peasant 
Scythians’, or ‘nomadic Scythians’ (Herodotus IV). 


Dating 


In general the entire seventh century BC is drawn into consideration for 
dating of the Cimmerian material from Anatolia.’* A starting point at the 
end of the eighth century analogous to the contemporary, historical docu- 
ments is thereby acknowledged.* All attempts towards earlier dates, stretch- 
ing the entire eighth or extending as far back as the end of the ninth cen- 
tury, are nonetheless highly disputed.3° In the following section, I would 
like to refer to several comparisons, which nevertheless justify an earlier 
starting point for dating archaeological of mounted nomads, primarily the 
well-known nomad grave at Imirler in Anatolia. I do not consider the 
absence of textual descriptions of mounted nomad activities in the late 
ninth and early eighth century BC as an argument against such an assump- 
tion.” At the same time, though, it must be pointed out that this should 
not imply a general early date of all relevant material, as material of a sim- 
ilar type definitely also exists that can clearly be placed in the course of the 
seventh century BC. 

The most important analogy for a very early date of the Imirler grave 
originates from Arzan 1 in Tuva (southern Siberia).3* Excavated by Grjaznov 
in 1971-1974 this kurgan in the upper region of the Yenisei River represents 
at present arguably the most important anchor point for dating the start of 
all early Scythian material. The entire base of the kurgan was constructed 


3 Metzner-Nebelsick 2002, p. 483. 

34 See, for example, Derin and Muscarella 2001, pp.197, 199, 203; Ivantchik 1997, pp. 30, 
52. 

35 Alekseev 2003, p. 410 f£; Ivantchik 1997, pp. 51, 53. 

36 Sulimirski 1954, pp. 290 ff.; Dyson 1965, p. 208; Young 1967, p. 20; Goff 1968, p. 131; 
Yamauchi 1983, pp. 92, 94. 

37 Cf Kossack 1987, pp. 71, 85. 

38 Grjaznov 1984. 
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with wooden-log grave chambers erected upon the virgin soil, which to 
date was not known in any other grave-mound.? The beams were subse- 
quently covered with stone packing, which originally may have displayed 
the shape of an enormous circular stone platform measuring 110 m in diam- 
eter and 3-4m in height. Already in the 1980s radiocarbon dates from 
organic material, which was preserved in great quantities in the mound, 
indicate a date of the complex to the end of the ninth or the beginning of 
the eighth century BC.* More recently, the dating of Arzan 1 to the end of 
the ninth-early eighth century BC was supported by Cugunov, Parzinger 
and Nagler Wagner and Parzinger could thus establish a connection 
between the Arzan horizon towards the southeast and a sequence in north- 
eastern China, which, likewise, results in a starting point of dating to the 
late ninth century BC.” Dendrochronological measurements in connection 
with radiocarbon dates (wiggle matching) for Arzan 1 also confirm this 
early date. Kossack’s studies on the Novoéerkassk sphere of forms from the 
North Black Sea region had already shown that Arzan 1 must date from 
before the eighth/seventh century BC.* By drawing comparisons with the 
Near East and Transcaucasus, on the one hand, and collections of Late 
Bronze and Urnfield Age finds from Central Europe, on the other, Kossack 
was able to date the Novoterkassk forms to the end of the ninth-beginning 
of the eighth century BC.* This is of particular interest and importance, as 
it was recently discovered that a coexistence of territorial boundaries can be 
assumed for monuments of the Novoterkassk type and those of the 
Cernogorovka type,“ and that the latter group of monuments (the 
Cernogorovka type) is closely linked to Aran r through the horse-gear.*7 

As mentioned above, the bronze horse-bit with stirrup-shaped ends from 
Imirler has exact counterparts in bits from Aran 1 (Fig. 5).* As likewise 
noted, the bimetallic battle pick too is an object that clearly points to the 
steppes, from the Aral region to the southern Urals and Volga region, as far 
as Siberia (Fig. 4).9 It is also noteworthy that a bronze battle pick was 


39 Grjaznov 1984, p. 17. 

40 Grjaznov 1984, p. 73. 

# Cugunov et al. 2003, p. 118. 

* Wagner and Parzinger 1998. 

45 Marsodolov 1997, pp. 45ff. 

** Kossack 1994, 1987, p. 35. 

45 Cf. also Ivantchik 2001, p. 281. 

46 Ivantchik 2001, p. 120; Metzner-Nebelsick 2002, pp. 211, 229. 
47 Grjaznov 1984, pp. 83, 90. 

48 Gryaznov 1984, p. 56, fig.28. 

49 Tvantchik 1997, p. 27; Alekseev 2003, p. 374, fig. 4. 
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found at Arzan 1 itself.’ This allows a firm link between the Anatolian 
grave at Imirler and the Cernogorovka-ArZan-Novoğerkassk complex and 
thereby, in particular, to Arzan 1, which scientifically can be securely dated 
back as far as the end of the ninth century BC. 

The nomad grave at Imirler, however, contained further elements, 
which argue for an early date, namely the two-winged arrowheads. In 
specific, they feature a rhombic leaf and are also described as the points 
of the Zabotin type.” This type of arrowhead, for example, appears in 
the early mounted warrior grave of Malaja Cimbalka, which, according to 
Terenozkin belongs to the Cernogorovka sphere of forms (Fig. 6). 
Rhombic arrowheads also occur in Arzan 1 in a slightly varying form, with 
the leaf being altogether stronger and somewhat more compact.” Impor- 
tant for a secure date of arrowheads of this type to the eighth century BC 
is also the well-known grave group from Endza in Bulgaria, which should 
be regarded as associated with the late Novoterkassk horizon (Fig. 7). 
With respect to a further grave group at Kvitki, Ivantchik confines the 
date of this complex to the 1st half of the eighth century BC and defi- 
nitely rules out a date to after the mid-eighth century.” Altogether a date 
emerges for the two-winged arrowhead type, which must be established 
rather early in the eighth century, some as early as the end of the ninth 
century. 

The iron akinakes sword from Imirler does not speak against an early 
dating of the grave either — Ivantchik refers to an example from a grave 
site at Lermontovskij raz jezd, which was associated with pre-Scythian 
objects of the same type as in the hoard from Novoterkassk.“ 

Of particular interest is the possible early dating of mounted nomad 
finds from Anatolia to the turn of the ninth-eighth century BC in view of 
the new radiocarbon dates from Gordion, which have led to intense debate 
amongst researchers.” The radiocarbon dates (obtained either from roof- 
thatch or cereals), allegedly date the destruction layer at Gordion, which 
so far has been associated with the historically related invasion of the 


5° Grjaznov 1984, p. 31, fig. 11: 6. 

* Ivantchik 2001, p. 176; Ivantchik 1997, p. 25; Kossack 1987, pp. 35, 43, 78, figs Tr: 11; 32: 
18, 19; 46; Hellmuth 2006, fig. 3). 

 Metzner-Nebelsick 2002, p. 259, fig. 123. 

9 Grjaznov 1984, p. 31, fig. 11: 8. 

* Terenozkin 1976, fig. 16; Ivantchik 2001, p. 198, fig. 96:1-13; Hänsel 1976, pp. 175 ff; 
Hänsel 1974, pp. 212 ff.; 213, fig. 11:10. 

5 Tvantchik 2001, p. 124; cf. also Metzner-Nebelsick 2002, p. 263, fig. 124, 

** Tvantchik 1997, p. 25; Yessen 1954, pp. 122ff.; IPinskaya/Terenozkin 1987, pp. 21 ff. 

7 Manning 2001; DeVries et al. 2003; Muscarella 2003; Keenan 2004; Matsumura 2005. 
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Cimmerians at the beginning of the seventh century BC,’ to the time 
between 827-803 BC.“ Muscarella and Keenan, in particular, are critically 
opposed to these radiocarbon dates, which were published by DeVries and 
his colleagues. Moreover, DeVries’ typological analysis of the finds, meant 
to support the radiocarbon dates, was criticised as being incorrect, ^ 
whereas, according to some, errors had occurred during calibration.“ Most 
recently, however, it was also possible for Matsumura to show by means of 
his detailed analysis of Iron Age ceramics in central Anatolia based on the 
material from Kaman-Kalehóyük that the end of the early Phrygian phase 
(YHSS 6) is to be established before 700 BC.* In addition, the suicide of 
King Midas is generally associated with the aforementioned invasion of the 
Cimmerians and the destruction of Gordion.9 Matsumura assigns the reign 
of King Midas to his IIcr phase (mid-eighth century).^ Thus, there is 
indeed the possibility of establishing the historically related events sur- 
rounding King Midas and the Cimmerians earlier in the eighth century 
rather than as late as the first half of the seventh century BC. It should be 
noted, however, that all “Cimmerian” arrowheads found in Gordion only 
appeared in the layers after the destruction level and not within it. Con- 
sequently, the destruction itself cannot be directly associated with the inva- 
sion of the Cimmerians. Nevertheless, the following assertion can still be 
made: if the destruction layer of Gordion can be dated factually to the end 
of the ninth century, as assumed by DeVries ez al., it can be clearly stated 
that the arrowheads from the post-destruction layers commence at the 
beginning of the ninth century and not first in the seventh century BC. If 
an interpretation can be proffered at this point, then it will have been the 
eighth century BC when groups of mounted nomads first entered this area, 
taking advantage of the possibly (or probably) powerless conditions, which 
the destruction of the town at the end of the ninth century could have 
entailed; in the course of the following century these groups became more 
and more of a threat. In my opinion, the burial at Imirler should be inter- 
preted as a legacy of these earliest activities of mounted nomads in the 
eighth century BC in this area.“ 


5 According to Eusebios 697/696 BC, and to Julius Africanus 675. Cf Matsumura 2005, 
P- 423. 
59 DeVries et al. 2003, table 1. 
6° Muscarella 2003. 
Keenan 2004, p. 102. 
Matsumura 200s, pp. 423ff. 
Matsumura 2005, p. 551. 
64 Matsumura 2005, p. 560; cf. also table 561. 
65 Cf. Derin and Muscarella 2001, p. 195; Matsumura 2005, p. 559; Ivantchik 1997, p. 37. 
That is, in the early eighth century BC! 


CHRONOLOGICAL SETTING OF CIMMERIAN AND EARLY SCYTHIAN MATERIAL — III 
Results in summary 


Briefly, the question of chronology of the so-called Cimmerian and early 
Scythian material from Anatolia can be summarised as follows: 


1. Specific finds of mounted nomads found in Anatolia (weaponry and 
components of horse-gear) cannot be justifiably attributed to one of the 
groups of Cimmerians or Scythians mentioned in historical sources. 

2. The comparative typological method proves that it is possible to estab- 
lish the earliest appearance of these finds as early as the beginning of the 
eighth century, if not even the late ninth century BC. This of course does 
not negate the general dating of the majority of the material in analogy 
with historical written sources to the seventh century. 

3. Consequently, it is likely that there are early activities of mounted 
nomads that did not find mention in written documents at that time. 
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Fig. 1: Finds of Cernogorovka- and Novoterkassk-Type (after Terenozkin 1976). 
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Fig. 2: Finds of Cernogorovka- 
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Fig. 3: Grave finds from Imirler (after Kossack 1986). 
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Fig. 4: Distribution of the battle pick (after Alekseev 2003). 
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Fig. 5: Bronze horse-bits from Arzan 1 (after Grjaznov 1984). 
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Fig. 6: Grave goods from Malaja Cimbalka (after Metzner-Nebelsick 2002). 
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Fig. 7: Burial and grave goods from Endza (after Ivantchik 2001). 
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Abstract* 


In the Van Lake basin, or in Northeast Anatolia in general, Early Iron Age 
denotes pre-Urartian times. Although the beginning of this age is rather obscure, 
it is generally accepted that it came to an end with the establishment of the 
Urartian Kingdom in the middle of the ninth century BC. Following the focus 
on a number of large, well-planned Urartian sites over the last hundred years or 
so, there has been a shift in the last twenty years to small, rural settlements and 
necropoleis, like Dilkaya, Karagündüz and Yoncatepe in the hope of finding pre- 
Urartian Early Iron Age remains. In this paper we shall discuss ‘grooved pottery 
and other important finds used to date these sites and necropoleis to the Early 


” We would like to express our gratitude to General Directorate of Monuments and 
Museums for their kind permission to study the archaeological material in Van Museum, to 
Mete Tozkoparan, the deputy director of the Van Museum, and finally to Oktay Belli, who 
gave us the chance to study Yoncatepe material during my (Konyar 2004) thesis. We would 
also like to thank Giirkan Ergin and Lynn Rainville for the translation and correction of this 
text. 
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İron Age, and suggest a new chronology for them. Accordingly, we will determine 
whether these necropoleis really belonged to the ancestors of the Urartians, or to 
a rural village population contemporary with the Urartian Kingdom. 


Introduction 


For the last hundred years or so the excavations carried out in the Van 
region have, in general, concentrated on large Urartian centres. Large and 
well-planned sites like Van fortress, Toprakkale, Cavustepe, Ayanis, Pat- 
nos/Aznavurtepe and Adilcevaz/Kef Kalesi, which were built by the state, 
have been excavated, thereby contributing much to our understanding of 
Urartian culture. These centres did not, however, produce archaeological 
material that can be used to define the origins of the Urartian state, or the 
lifestyle of the rural Urartian population. Rather, attempts were made to 
understand these subjects in the light of somewhat inadequate information 
from Urartian and Assyrian inscriptions. 

In the hope of finding answers to the problem on the origin of the Urar- 
tians, small, rural settlements and necropoleis, like Dilkaya, Karagiindiiz 
and Yoncatepe, isolated from larger cities, have been excavated over the last 
twenty years. The rich finds recovered from these cemeteries, including 
vessels, jewellery and weapons, have been interpreted as evidence for the 
existence of a developed population with an advanced metallurgical tech- 
nology, established a few centuries before the Urartian kingdom. In this 
way, a pre-Urartian Early Iron Age sequence is accepted as being, to some 
extent, clarified.* It would be hard to say, however, that this approach and 
the dating methods used have been discussed in detail. 

In this paper we will first attempt an evaluation of the geographical loca- 
tion of the so-called pre-Urartian centres like Dilkaya, Karagiindiiz and 
Yoncatepe, in relation to the larger Urartian centres. Second, we will try to 
show the differences and similarities in the finds from these modest ceme- 
teries and the major Urartian centres. We shall discuss the ‘grooved pottery’ 
used to date these cemeteries to the Early Iron Age and other finds, and 
suggest a new chronology for them. Accordingly, we will determine 
whether these necropoleis really belong to the ancestors of the Urartians, or 
whether they belong to a rural village population contemporary with the 
Urartian kingdom. Although the terminology is not yet fully established, 


* Çilingiroğlu 1991; Çilingiroğlu 1993; Çilingiroğlu 2001; Sevin and Kavaklı 1996a; Sevin 
and Kavakli 1996b, Sevin 1999; Sevin 2004a; Belli and Konyar 2001; Belli and Konyar 2003. 
> Sevin 2004b. 
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we use the term “Urartian’ to mean Middle Iron Age, 'pre-Urartian to mean 
Early Iron Age and ‘post-Urartian’ to mean Late Iron Age (Fig. 11). 


Geographical Location of the Iron Age Sites 


The following sites — Van fortress, Toprakkale, Anzaf, Cavustepe, Ayanis, 
Patnos/ Aznavurtepe and Adilcevaz/Kef Kalesi — in the Van basin are 
situated in agricultural areas, on main roads, and appear to have been 
planned and constructed by the state. Defensive walls, palaces, temples, 
cisterns, and storerooms were built according to a particular plan. If you 
include the lower cities, some of the cities cover an area of 70 hectares. 
Most of the finds from these centres reflect the taste of the elite class? 

On the other hand, cemeteries like Dilkaya, Karagiindiiz and Yoncatepe 
appear to be related to villages and to be the result of a rural life style. 
Dilkaya is 35 km away from the capital city and 25 km from the nearest 
Urartian centre, Cavustepe. Karagiindiiz on the Van-Iran highway is located 
34 km away from Tushpa and 24 km from Anzaf. Finally Yoncatepe, is 9 km 
away from Tushpa (Fig. 1). 

At Dilkaya, an Iron Age (Urartian) settlement consisting of the remains 
of a few buildings and three chamber graves, dated to the Early Iron Age, 
were unearthed.‘ At Karagündüz, a destroyed Urartian building and nine 
chamber graves assumed to be pre-Urartian, with in situ finds were brought 
to light.’ The building excavated at Yoncatepe, with its storerooms and 
open courts, is a mansion. Its necropolis has eight underground chamber 
graves. Both the mansion and the necropolis are said to belong to the pre- 
Urartian period.“ 

These three cites were located in rural areas but they were not com- 
pletely isolated from the major Urartian centres. If the graves belong to the 
Early Iron Age, one would not expect to see finds there that only appeared 
in the region after the foundation of the Urartian Kingdom. If, however, 
these necropoleis and related small settlements are contemporary with the 
Urartian Kingdom, we should not be surprised if we encounter new arti- 
facts used by the Urartians. The rich collection of finds that we discuss 
below gives us a chance to solve this problem. 


3 Forbes 1983; Zimansky 1998. 

4 Cilingiroglu 1991; Çilingiroğlu 1993. 

5 Sevin and Kavaklı 1996a; Sevin and Kavaklı 1996b; Sevin 1999; Sevin 20044. 
6 Belli and Konyar 2001; Belli and Konyar 2003; Belli and Tozkoparan 2005. 
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Underground chamber tombs 


Many of the so-called ‘Early Iron Age’ finds in the Van basin come from 
‘underground chamber tombs’, of a more or less standard plan, which con- 
sists of a rectangular room, a narrow door and a dromos (Figs 2-8). The 
tombs were used for more than one burial (106 bodies in Karagiindiiz 8).7 
To place each body in the tomb the dromos must have been re-opened each 
time. Most of the tombs at Dilkaya, Karagiindiiz and Yoncatepe fit into this 
plan.” If no dromos existed, the body was placed in the tomb by removing 
one of the covering stones of the main chamber. Yoncatepe (M2, Ms, and 
M6) and Ernis have produced these types of burials.? Some tombs have 
smaller second, third, and even fourth rooms dug into the soil adjacent to 
the main chamber. The earlier burials and burial gifts were stored in these 
rooms in order to clear space for new burials. These tombs are numbers 6 
and 10 at Karagündüz,” and 4 (two side rooms), 6 and 8 (three side rooms) 
at Yoncatepe." In all three necropoleis the tombs have the same plan. In our 
opinion, the dromoi and small siderooms of these tombs are the modest 
reflections of the multi-roomed rock cut tombs at major Urartian centers, 
specifically Van fortress, Kayalidere, Palu and Malazgirt/Kaleköy.? 


Grave assemblages 


The three cemeteries resemble each other not only in their architecture, 
but also in their small finds. The main groups of finds consist of grooved 
pottery, iron daggers, pins and bracelets, bronze pins and earrings. But in 
some of the tombs red polished pottery, in one tomb at Yoncatepe (M3) 
two bronze fibulae (Yoncetepe M3), a Scythian type iron arrowhead (Yon- 
catepe M 6), an Urartian type stamp (Karagiindiiz) are found together with 
these dominant groups (Figs 2-10). As we will discuss below some of these 
small finds have distinctly Urartian features. 


Bright Red Polished Ware 


The first solid clue that prevents us from dating the Dilkaya, Karagündüz 
and Yoncatepe tombs to the pre-Urartian period is the red polished ware.” 


7 Sevim et al. 2002. 

* Belli and Konyar 2003. 

? Belli and Konyar 2003. 

© Sevin and Kavaklı 1996a; Sevin and Kavaklı 1996b. 
" Konyar 2004; see also fig. 3. 

Köroğlu and Konyar 2005; Köroğlu 2007. 

5 Konyar 2004. 
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A few of the tombs yielded carinated and well-burnished red-brown pol- 
ished bowls, small vases with flaring rims, and trefoil-mouthed jugs. Some 
of them are poorly burnished (Figs 4, 7-8). The red polished pottery is a 
recognizable group in the Iron Age building levels of the mounds associated 
with the necropoleis and in the storerooms of Yoncatepe.'* 

As previously documented, bright red polished vvare is seen in Eastern 
Anatolia and its vicinity, in administrative and religious buildings of the 
major Urartian centres, hence it is sometime named “Urartian, Biainili or 
palace ware’. There is no evidence to date indicating that these examples go 
back to the pre-Urartian period or, to be more precise, to before the eighth 
century BC. This quality ware never forms the bulk of the wares produced 
in these centres.” For instance, at Ayanis, the bright red polished ware con- 
stitutes only 18 percent of the total.“ The smaller amount of red polished 
ware, and its poorer quality, at Dilkaya, Karagiindiiz and Yoncatepe, can be 
explained by the rural character of these sites. 


Fibulae 


Fibulae are the most important finds for determining the chronology of 
the necropoleis. Four bronze fibulae have been found in the great hall and 
in the Grave M3 at Yoncatepe (Fig. 9).7 Although we have not been pro- 
vided with a photograph or drawing, a fibula was also reported at Dilkaya, 
near the chamber tomb.? These fibulae were found along with the local 
wares and red polished vessels. 

Being foreign to the region, the most explicit evidence for their date of 
arrival in East Anatolia is to be found at Toprakkale, Karmir Blur and Aya- 
nis, whose foundation dates are fixed, by inscriptions, to Rusa II. The 
fibulae presented here (Fig. 9) are examples from these centres built by 
Rusa II. A silver fibula was unearthed in the Urartian rock cut tomb at 
Kayalıdere.”” The dating of several sites — the mound belonging to Van 
fortress," Çavuştepe, Adilcevaz,” Patnos-Dedeli,? the Nor Aresh necropolis 


^ Konyar 2004; Belli and Tozkoparan 2005. 
5 Burney and Lang 1971, p.129; Kroll 1976; Zimansky 1998, p. 192. 
Kozbe et al. 2001. 
7 Konyar 2004. 
Cilingiroglu 1991, p. 31. 

? Wartke 1990, p. 79/b (Toprakkale), Piotrovsky 1952, fig. 18 (Karmir Blur), Stone and 
Zimansky 2003, fig. 11: 15 (Ayanis). 

2 Burney 1966, fig. 23. 

” Tarhan 1994, fig. 21: 1. 

> Öğün 1978, pl. 31: 15. 

3 Öğün 1978, fig. 53. 
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near Karmir Blur,” and Hasanlu IIP5 — to the same century as Rusa II, 
was based on the presence of fibulae. 

The Yoncatepe fibulae are exact parallels of the Kayalidere and Nor 
Aresh examples. Most of the fibulae are bronze, with a few constructed 
from gold, silver, and iron.“ The presence of iron fibulae at Dilkaya and 
Van fortress mound indicate that iron jewellery was still in use when fibu- 
lae reached the Van region. 


Scythian type arrowheads 


Another find that dates to the last days of the Urartian kingdom to the 
seventh century BC is an arrowhead from Grave 6 at Yoncatepe." This 
arrowhead belongs to the ‘Scythian’ or ‘socketed’ type and, as discussed by 
Muscarella and Derin in the Ayanis report, they are only found in the 
destruction levels of Çavuştepe, Anzaf, and Ayanis.? Thus, it would seem 
that the Yoncatepe graves were used until the end of the kingdom. 


Grooved Pottery 


As we stated above, the main reason for dating the necropoleis to the 
Early Iron Age has been the presence of a particular type of pottery vari- 
ously referred to as ‘grooved ware’, ‘groovy pottery or ‘grooved pottery’. 
The term comes from the horizontal grooves between the rim and the 
shoulder of bowls. It is the most dominant type in three necropoleis 
(Figs 3, 7-8). 

Firstly, however, we would like to draw attention to a few details con- 
cerning the distribution and dating of this ware. Grooved pottery appears 
in Eastern Anatolia — the Elazig-Malatya region, Karakaya dam reservoir, 
Upper Tigris region, Lake Van region — and in Transcaucasia and Lake 
Urmia basin.” Korucutepe and Norşuntepe, near Elazığ, provide us with 
solid stratigraphical data for a reliable dating. Within these centres, grooved 
pottery appears in the village-like architectural remains, immediately above 
the Late Bronze Age levels. Accordingly, it was dated to the Early Iron Age 


^^ Barnet 1963, fig. 42. 
> Muscarella 1965, pl. 57: 2. 
Öğün 1979. 
7 Konyar 2004, pl. CCXIV: 14; See also fig 5. 
Erzen 1978, p. 54, fig.39, (Cavustepe), Belli 1998, p. 29 (Anzaf), Derin and Muscarella 
2001, p. 189 ff. 
2 Sevin 1991; Bartl 2001; Köroğlu 2003; Konyar 2004. 
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and this stratigraphy was confirmed by the radiocarbon readings from 
Korucutepe.” It is, however, not clear when grooved pottery disappeared 
from the region, since these settlements do not have any Middle Iron Age 
(że. Urartian) level above the Early Iron Age levels. At Norsuntepe, the 
Urartian buildings were built on the western slope, where there is no trace 
of an Early Iron Age settlement. 

However in certain other centres in the region, grooved pottery contin- 
ued throughout the Middle Iron Age. At Köşkerbaba and İmamoğlu 
mounds in the east of the Euphrates, for instance, similar vessels were 
found in Middle Iron Age levels, along with painted wares of middle Ana- 
tolian origin. At Habibuşağı, where an inscription of Urartian King 
Sarduri II is located, a grooved bowl was used as the cover of an urn.? 

Grooved pottery is observed in the tenth-eighth century levels at Tille, 
now submerged within the Atatürk dam reservoir?* and in eleventh-tenth 
century levels at Lidar.” It also appears in the post-middle Assyrian levels of 
Üçtepe,*“ Ziyarettepe, and at many other sites in the Upper Tigris region. 
But how long it remained in use is unclear. Finds from northwestern Iran 
and Caucasia do not add anything to the discussion. 

In the Elazig-Malatya region, Middle Euphrates and Upper Tigris, 
grooved pottery is encountered in simple village settlements, particularly in 
pits. It should be noted that most of the grooved pottery from these settle- 
ments is handmade. The most common surface colour is reddish brown. 
The grooved pottery assemblage from the necropoleis in the Van region is 
of a different character. Pottery from Dilkaya, Karagündüz and Yoncatepe 
necropoleis is pink-buff slipped and largely wheel-made. The fact that the 
pottery is wheel-made is a significant evidence for technological differences 
and may well point to a different dating. 

In addition, in graves 3, 5, 8 at Karagündüz, and 3 and 4 at Yoncatepe, 
the grooved pottery was found in the same chambers along with red polished 
ware. Similarly, at the mound of Van fortress, these two wares were found 
together in a pit associated with the Urartian building level.*° Although we 


3° Van Loon 1978; Winn 1980. 

3 Hauptmann 1969/70. 

3 Ökse 1992. 

3 Işık 1987. 

34 Blaylock 1999, pp. 263-286; Müller 2003, p. 137—149; Bartl 2001, p. 391. 
35 Müller 1999, p. 404 ff; Müller, 2003, p. 138. 

36 Köroğlu 2003. 

37 Roaf and Schachner 2005. 

38 Konyar 2004; Konyar 2005. 

3 Konyar 2004, p. 195 ff, 230 ff; Konyar 2005. 

* Tarhan and Sevin 1994, p. 851, fig. 18; Tarhan 1994, p. 44 ff. 
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are ill-informed about the Ernis necropolis, the situation appears to be the 
same.“" Ayanis fortress, dated to the first half of the seventh century BC by 
its cuneiform inscriptions, architecture, metal objects and dendrochrono- 
logical data, has also yielded grooved pottery. 

The abundance of the grooved ware in the graves might suggest that it is 
the product of a traditional rural culture. That the fibulae, red polished 
ware, and Scythian arrowhead were found together with this type of pottery 
clearly shows that grooved pottery was in use throughout the seventh cen- 
tury BC in the Van region. 


Conclusion 


At first glance, the rich finds from the necropoleis of these small villages 
appear different from the examples found in royal towns. This difference, 
however, emerges because they are the products of rural and small settle- 
ments, not because they are earlier. 

The red polished pottery, the fibulae, the Scythian arrowhead, and some 
other small finds in Yoncatepe, Karagiindiiz and Dilkaya graves makes it 
clear that these sites were used right up until the end of seventh century 
BC, that is, up until the last days of the Urartian Kingdom. The above- 
mentioned finds are important since they show us that there was a close 
cultural relationship between the graves and the major Urartian centres 
(Fig 11). 

The grooved pottery found in graves probably represents a rural tradi- 
tion that was widespread at least until the end of seventh century BC. The 
fact that this pottery is wheel-made and found together with datable objects 
means that it cannot simply be categorised along with the Early Iron Age 
grooved pottery of the Elazig and upper Tigris regions. 

In order to decide whether or not these necropoleis started to appear 
prior to the Urartian period it is necessary to look at the chronological 
sequence of the Iron Age settlements on the mounds and at Yoncatepe. The 
settlements at Dilkaya, Karagiindiiz, Van, as well as Yoncatepe appear in the 
Urartian period. There is no hint of a pre-Urartian presence. 

It appears that with the establishment of the Urartian Kingdom, large 
royal settlements such as Van, Çavuştepe, Kaleköy and Ayanis were built 
near the fertile plains, while villages like Dilkaya and Karagiindiiz were 
built on the sites of earlier, that is Early Bronze Age, settlements. Yoncatepe, 


*' Sevin 1996. 
#2 Kozbe er al. 2001, pl. 9: 1-30. 
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however, differs from these two. Here, a thick-walled mansion with paved 
courts and storerooms shows a closer relationship to the royal settlements. 
In the light of the issues mentioned above, it is necessary to review the 
Early Iron Age dating claimed for various fortresses and necropoleis in the 
area. It may be more productive to search for traces of the pre-Urartian 
period in the pasturelands occupied by the semi-nomadic communities 
rather than in mounds. 
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Fig. 2: Underground chamber tomb 8 at Karagiindiiz 
(after Sevin-Kavakli 1996a, fig. 5). 
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Fig. 3: Grooved pottery from Karagündüz tombs 
(after Sevin-Kavaklı 1996b, Sevin 1999; Sevin 20044). 
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Fig. 4: Red polished pottery from Karagiindiiz toms 
(after Sevin-Kavaklit996a; Sevin-Kavaklı 1996b, Sevin 1999; Sevin 2004a). 
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Bronze Pins K 5-8-9 


Iron Pins 


Fig. ş: Bronze and iron pins from Karagündüz tombs 
(after Sevin-Kavaklı 1996a, figs. 20, 26). 
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Iron Bracelets 


Iron Daggers 


Fig. 6: Iron bracelets and daggers from Karagündüz tombs 
(after Sevin-Kavaklı 19962, figs. 16, 24). 
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Fig. 7: Plans, sections and small finds of Yoncatepe 
Mr-M3 underground chamber tombs 


(after Belli-Konyar 2001; Belli-Konyar 2003; Konyar 2004). 
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Iron Daggers and Iron mace heads 


Iron Bracletes, Pins and Rings 


Other Artefacts 


Bronze Fibulae, Pins, 
Rings,Bracletes, Arrowhead 


Fig. 8: Plans, sections and small finds of Yoncatepe 
M4-M6 underground chamber tombs 


(after Belli-Konyar 2001; Belli-Konyar 2003; Konyar 2004). 
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Fig. 9: Fibulae from the Urartian centres and necropoleis. 
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Yoncatepe Cavustepe 
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Ayanis 


Fig. 10: 'Scythian' or 'socketed' type bronze arrowheads from Urartian sites. 
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Abstract 


The complete ground plan (5400 m?) of the so-called Red House has been exca- 
vated at Tall Sheikh Hamad/Dur-Katlimmu on the Habur River in Northern 
Mesopotamia. Cuneiform tablets can date the period in which the Red House was 
in use to the reign of the Neo-Babylonian king Nebuchadnezzar İl after the fall 
of the Neo-Assyrian Empire. Large quantities of pottery were found on the floors 
covered by the destruction debris. Pottery from 90 rooms has provided insight into 
a wide range of forms and their functions, which occurred simultaneously. The 
analysis of the stratigraphic sequence covering a time span from the late Neo- 
Assyrian period (seventh century BC) to the turn of the sixth to the fifth century 
BC clearly demonstrates that there is continuity in both wares and forms. This 
result calls for a re-evaluation of Iron Age chronology based on pottery periodisa- 
tion, especially the differentiation of Neo-Assyrian and “Tost-Assyrian” pottery. 


Introduction 


The famous ancient capitals Assur, Nimrud and Nineveh are located at 
the Tigris River. These cities flourished during the Neo-Assyrian period. 
Around 612 BC the situation changed. After the fall of Nineveh caused by 
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the Babylonians and Medes there is little evidence for continuity and we 
can hardly assign textual and archaeological data to this period as Stephanie 
Dalley, John Curtis and Julian Reade have shown.' Thus, the time after the 
fall of the Neo-Assyrian Empire in the region of Northern Mesopotamia is 
what we call a dark age. Owing to the lack of information, it was labelled 
the “Post-Assyrian” period.” 

The aim of this paper is to discuss vvhat kind of social and cultural trans- 
formation took place at Tall Sheikh Hamad, on the banks of the Habur 
River, caused by the fall of the Neo-Assyrian Empire and whether the mater- 
ial culture changed. This issue will be discussed considering the recent results 
of the analysis of the pottery from the so-called Red House.’ The established 
classification of Iron Age Chronology in Northern Mesopotamia where the 
pottery is grouped to Iron Age II and Iron Age HI, or to Neo-Assyrian and 
“Post-Assyrian material. But this arrangement has to be questioned.* 


History of research for Iron Age Pottery in Northern Mesopotamia 


Excavations of Iron Age sites in northern Mesopotamia have been car- 
ried out for about 150 years. Architecture and decorated stone slabs of the 
Assyrian capitals are well known. Pottery was scarcely considered during 
these earlier excavations. Most sherds were thrown away. Only some vessels 
that by chance were in a good state of preservation — that is, intact, com- 
plete, or nicely decorated — were kept. 

Pottery from accurately documented and well dated contexts was pub- 
lished for the first time after the Second World War. Until today the the 
1950s contributions of Joan Oates? to the Town Wall Houses in Nimrud, 
Arndt Haller? to Assur, and Seton Lloyd and Nuri Gökçe” to Sultantepe 
belong to the most important references. But a characteristic feature of 
these publications is that only single pieces were picked out of the entire 
corpus of pottery. Thus the assemblages are not accurately represented and 
the frequency of each type is not known. 

These three well dated contexts unfortunately all belong more or less to 
the same period, that is towards the end of the Neo-Assyrian Empire in the 


Dalley 1993, pp. 134-147; Curtis 2003, pp. 157-168; Reade 2003, pp. 149-156. 
Cf. Curtis 1989, pp. 51-52; Wilkinson and Tucker 1995 pp. 100-101. 
Kreppner 2006. 

See also Makinson 2005, pp. 455-456. 

Oates 1954, pp. 164—167. 

Haller 1954. 

Lloyd and Gökçe 1953, pp. 46-47. 
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second half of the seventh century BC. Only at Nimrud did Joan Oates 
publish pottery deriving from two different complexes. The material from 
the Town Wall Houses is assigned to the end of the Neo-Assyrian Empire, 
whereas ceramics from the squatter occupation of the Fort Shalmaneser are 
dated to the period shortly after the collapse.’ However, it was not possible 
to detect significant differences between the two groups. Therefore two pos- 
sibilities were suggested for interpretation.’ First, the squatters used vessels 
which were produced before the end of the empire, or, second, that the pot- 
tery was produced of similar type. 

Since the mid-1980s comprehensive publications appeared that analysed 
the entire assemblage. But the excavated areas at Abu Danné, Qasrij Cliff 
and Khirbet Qasrij, and Khirbet Khatunieh are quite small, thus the mate- 
rial consists only of specific functional units and does not represent a wider 
spectrum of pottery used simultaneously.’ And the proposed dates have 
not been confirmed because written evidence was not found. 

Varieties in the use of vegetable temper between the two assemblages 
from Qasrij Cliff and Khirbet Qasrij led the excavator, John Curtis, to 
assume a time gap between both. He proposed an eighth century BC date 
for Qasrij Cliff and a ‘Post-Assyrian’ date for Khirbat Qasrij. He pointed out 
that the fabric was an important criterion for this differentiation. He 
assigned the use of vegetable temper to the Neo-Assyrian period and the lack 
of vegetable temper to the “Post-Assyrian” period." Arnulf Hausleiter’s disser- 
tation" and the book edited by Hausleiter and Reiche? on Iron Age Pottery 
in Northern Mesopotamia collate our knowledge so far. Tony Green’s con- 
tribution, “Neo-Assyrian v. Post-Assyrian”, in particular, points out how 
much one can argue about the definition of these groups.^ New evidence 
was published by Makinson and Luciani (Tell Shiukh Fawgani),5 Pecorella 
(Tall Barri), and Jamieson (Tell Ahmar)," which points to the continuity of 
the Late- to the so-called “Post-Assyrian” material at those specific sites. 

However, a commonly accepted concept for a periodisation of Iron Age 
pottery in Northern Mesopotamia does not yet exist." Owing to these 


5 Oates 1959, pp. 130-146. 

9 Oates and Oates 2001, p. 257. 

12 Abu Danné (Tefnin 1980, pp. 1-58; Lebeau 1983), Qasrij Cliff and Khirbet Qasrij 
(Curtis 1989) and Khirbet Khatunieh (Curtis and Green 1997). 

= Curtis 1989, p. 52. 

2 Hausleiter 1996. 

5 Hausleiter and Reiche 1999. 

^ Green 1999, pp. 115—116. 

5 Makinson 2005, pp. 411-580; Luciani 2005, pp. 719-996; 
Pecorella 2003, p. 497. 
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uncertainties, the suggested differentiation of Neo-Assyrian and ‘Post- 
Assyrian’ pottery according to its fabric must be questioned. 


The Red House Pottery 


Excavations have been carried out for 30 years at Tall Sheikh Hamad on 
the Habur River. They are directed by Prof. Hartmut Kühne. He brought 
to light new data for the time after the fall of the Neo-Assyrian Empire by 
excavating the so-called Red House.? Four cuneiform texts, which refer to 
the reign of the Babylonian King Nebuchadnezzar H, confirm that the 
house was certainly in use after the fall of the Neo-Assyrian Empire.” 

The complete ground plan of the Red House has been unearthed. It 
covered an area of 5400 sq m and was composed by ca. 90 rooms (Fig. 1). 
Since all rooms have been excavated, the pottery from different functional 
units such as storage rooms, kitchens or reception halls could be studied as 
a complete corpus. Next to the Red House was a kiln for pottery production 
(Fig. 2). This demonstrates that the pottery was still produced during the 
so-called “Post-Assyrian” period. The open space ZW where it was located 
was connected with the room LW of the Red House by a side entrance. 

The main phase in which the Red House was in use ended unexpectedly 
by a violent destruction. Thus pottery was found in large quantities on the 
floors covered by destruction debris. I chose to single out simultaneously 
used pottery from the floors by analysing the context. This included the 
earthen deposits that provided us with very important information on for- 
mation processes, and also the connections of floors through the doors of 
adjoining rooms. 

By doing so it was possible to separate out pottery that did not belong 
to the stratified context such as material from building rubble or pottery 
from original Red House-floors that were again in use later after the 
destruction or pottery, which was found in contaminated contexts. This 
was the case in the courtyards where burnt bricks of the pavements were 
robbed for a secondary use during later times, causing the earthen deposits 
to be mingled. Areas from which the pottery was separated out are left 
white in the plan (Fig. 1). 


7 Jamieson 2000, pp. 259—303. 

5 Makinson 2005, pp. 455-456, recently published a table defining subdivisions of the 
Iron Age for the region of the "Upper Euphrates in Syria’. 

? Kühne 2000, pp. 761-769; 2002, pp. 171-175; Radner 2002. 

2 Kühne et al. 1993, pp. 75-150. 
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A huge amount of stratified ceramics has been found broken into pieces. 
The vessels had been smashed and were found where the pieces had fallen 
during the destruction. The accompanying photographs show two exam- 
ples: first, a vessel in the destruction debris in room CW (Fig. 3), and sec- 
ond, smashed pottery in room FW (Fig. 4). Pottery has also been found in 
situ, that is, it was found at the place where it was positioned when the 
room was in use. Such a situation was found in room PW (Fig. 5). 

Taken together, more than 51,000 sherds were found on the floors of the 
Red House, and all were analysed. The quantity of fragments assigned to 
vessels used at the time immediately before the destruction totals more than 
30,000. Of these, more than 5000 are diagnostics. They were found in the 


rooms marked black in the accompanying illustrations. All these date to the 
first half of the sixth century BC. 


Stratigraphical Sequence 


In addition to the above-mentioned corpus of the Red House, possible 
ceramic changes over time were studied. Older material from floors of 
buildings under the Red House was analysed, and younger material from 
floors of the later squatter occupation, in use after the destruction of the 
main complex, was also considered. This later material was by far not as 
rich and numerous as that from the Red House. 

Well stratified older pottery was only found in room RR (Fig. 6). This 
room belongs to an older building that was cut by the Red House.” But 
this material comes from one room so one must bear in mind that only cer- 
tain vessel functions from the former household could be studied. This 
material was in use during the latest part of the Neo-Assyrian Empire. 

The later material was analysed from a sequence of three floors in the 
rooms QX and XZ. These floors were in use one after the other after the 
destruction of the Red House. A chronological fixed point is given by three 
ostraca bearing Aramaic inscriptions. They were found on the uppermost 
floor. Wolfgang Röllig dates them to the turn from the sixth to the fifth 
century BC.” Thus, this pottery was in use 100 to 150 years after the fall of 
the Neo-Assyrian Empire. One should take into account, however, that this 
material was used by squatters who lived in provisional dwellings within the 
ruins of the former Red House. The socio-economic status of those inhab- 
itants had obviously changed. 


^ Kühne 1993, pp. 75-107. 
^ Röllig 2003, pp. 395—402. 
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The quantity of sherds from the different stratigraphical units is very dis- 
similar: 32,628 sherds (Red House), as compared to 1,006 (Room RR), 306 
(first squatter occupation of the rooms QX and XZ), 230 (second squatter 
occupation of the rooms QX and XZ), or 109 (third squatter occupation of 
the rooms QX and XZ) pieces (Tab. 1, 2). 


Definition of Wares 


The definition of wares is based on the two criteria — raw material 
and added temper. Surface treatment or decorations were not regarded as 
criteria for this aim (Tab. 1). Using these criteria 57 wares from Tall 
Sheikh Hamad were distinguished macroscopically. On the other hand, 
chemical-mineralogical analyses conducted by Gerwulf Schneider reduced 
these to six groups.” 

Despite these groupings, the macroscopic attributes and the chemical- 
mineralogical groups could not be perfectly matched. Ware Ar has a 
medium to coarse grained clay and straw temper, Ware Az was manufac- 
tured using the same raw material but without straw temper, whereas Ware 
Br has a fine grained clay without straw temper. This latter ware is usually 
called ‘palace ware’; but there is also another fine ware with straw temper 
that was labelled Ware B2. Ware C has a coarse clay and is characterised by 
coarse white inclusions — quartz or calcite temper. Ware D has coarse 
black inclusions. Ms. Daszkiewicz (2006) analysed the chemical and miner- 
alogical constituents of cooking pots of wares C and D in some detail, and 
has discussed that the raw material and the added temper was appropriate 
for cooking pots.” 

Regarding the proportion of wares from these four stratigraphical units 
the straw-tempered Ware Ar comprises more than 90%. The proportion 
actually increases in the younger contexts. This result contradicts the view 
that vegetable temper was used less frequently during the “Post-Assyrian” 
period. 


The increase in the quantity of Ware Ar can be explained by the com- 
mensurate decline of the fine Ware Br as a result of socio-economic change. 
Fine ware ran out of use during the squatter occupation, which was charac- 
terised by a lower living standard. 


23 Schneider 2006. 
24 Daszkiewicz et al. 2006. 
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100.00% 
90.00% 
80.00% 
70.00% 
60.00% 
50.00% 
40.00% 
30.00% 
20.00% 
10.00% 

0.00% Room RR Red House First Second Third 
Squatter Occupation ot the Red House 

DAT 90.76% 90.81% 94.44% 94.35% 96.33% 
BA2 2.98% 5.81% 3.92% 2.61% 2.75% 
OB1 3.58% 1.03% 0.33% 0.00% 0.00% 
OB2 0.00% 0.16% 0.00% 0.00% 0.00% 
mc 2.58% 1.43% 1.31% 2.61% 0.92% 
ED 0.10% 0.30% 0.00% 0.43% 0.00% 
El Sonst 0.0096 0.4696 0.0096 0.0095 0.00% 


Tab. r: Proportion of Wares in the Chronologically Significant Stratigraphical Units 


Eye-catching Decoration 


In contrast to the high percentage of published pieces of these types, in 
the Red House “red slip'-pottery amounted to no more than 0.13 % of the 
total assemblage, ‘glazed’ pottery comprised 0.12%, and ‘painted’ pottery 
was 0.02% of the total. Only the quantity of pottery decorated with incised 
wavy lines is higher with 2.07% and 674 pieces (Tab. 2). The latter orna- 
mentation is known under the name ‘Sheikh Hamad Ware’. Since the so- 
called Sheikh Hamad Ware is not common elsewhere it must be regarded as 
significant for the region where it prevails, and for the time after the fall of 
the Neo-Assyrian Empire. 
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In Room RR the lack of pottery bearing these decorations must be 
explained by the fact that it constitutes material from only one room. Con- 
sidering the hearth installations this room must have been used as a 
kitchen. Thus, eye-catching decoration was not kept in this room when it 
was destroyed. 


Room RR Red House Squatter Occupations of the Rooms QX, XZ 
First Second Third 
number) % İnumberl %  |number| % (number % 1 numberl % 

number of items | 1006 32628 306 230 109 

red slipped 0 0.00% | 42 1 0.1396 0 0.00% 0 0.00% 0 0.00% 
glazed 0 0.00% 1 38 |0.12% 0 0.00% 1 0.43% 1 0.92% 
painted 0 0.00% 7 0.02% 0 0.00% 0 0.00% 0 0.00% 
incised wavy lines} 0 0.00% | 674 | 2.07% 0 0.00% 0 0.00% 0 0.00% 


Tab. 2: Eye-catching Decoration: Quantity and Proportion 


When considering the pottery forms from the Red House, it should be 
noted that the state of preservation varied a lot. Complete vessels as well as 
small fragments were found. But it was not possible to assign every rim- 
form to a known vessel type. Thus, the material was divided into three 
groups: rim-fragments, rims with identifiable side, and complete vessel-pro- 
files. 

The frequency of each rim type was documented. By doing so, frequent 
types could be distinguished from infrequent types. Within the stratigraphical 
sequence an analysis of the development of the forms could not be accom- 
plished because the quantities of the material are dissimilar. 

It could be confirmed, however, that the most frequent types of pottery 
from the Red House are exactly those that were found both in the younger 
and the older stratigraphical units. Thus, a continuity of pottery produc- 
tion is proven from the mid-seventh through the sixth as far as the begin- 
ning of the fifth centuries BC. 


Conclusions 


The results of the analysis of the Red House pottery strongly suggest a 
re-evaluation of the pottery of the sixth century BC in Northern 
Mesopotamia — the so-called 'Post-Assyrian Period. The Red House 
demonstrates that a high standard residence existed even after the fall of the 
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Neo-Assyrian Empire. By comparing pottery from the Red House with the 
published Neo-Assyrian material it became clear that there are limits in 
interpretation. Well dated pottery is only known by single pieces. Full 
material was analysed from limited excavation areas with uncertain and 
controversial dating. Therefore, the frequency of specific types over time 
could not be studied. 

An Iron Age pottery assemblage of a completely excavated and well 
dated household of higher standard from Northern Mesopotamia has now 
been analysed for the first time. The study has shown that differences in 
forms — commonly assigned to different time periods — do occur at the 
same time in the Red House. The state of research does not allow a peri- 
odisation until comparable data are excavated and published covering the 
ninth, eighth, seventh or the fifth centuries BC. Probably it will be revealed 
that during this period the development of forms and wares took place 
slower than it has been assumed so far. Contrary to various assumptions” 
the clay used for pottery continued to be prepared with straw temper well 
into later periods and the forms known from the seventh century were also 
used during the sixth century BC. 

The four cuneiform texts in Assyrian script dating to the reign of Neb- 
uchadnezzar II prove that Assyrians inhabited the Red House during the 
time of the Neo-Babylonian Empire. The fall of the Neo-Assyrian Empire 
neither interrupted ceramic production, nor caused a change of wares and 
forms. Pottery of Neo-Babylonian style was not introduced. 

On the other hand, the socio-economic transformation from the high 
standard “Post-Assyrian Red House to the later, humbler squatter occupa- 
tion was recognisable in the pottery assemblages. The pottery associated 
with the latest squatter occupation dating to the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury BC — that is, the time of the Achaemenid Empire — consists of wares 
and forms usually assigned to the Neo-Assyrian period. 

This shows that forms and wares from contexts without exact dating are 
usually assigned to the well known periods, as in the given example, to the 
time of the Neo-Assyrian Empire. But material culture did not change so 
fast. Thus, with these usual attributions, well known periods appear 
brighter and more active, whereas transitional periods and dark ages remain 
obscure. 

In my opinion, a significant change of ceramic culture — in wares and 
forms — cannot as yet be linked to the fall of the Neo-Assyrian Empire for 
the region of Northern Mesopotamia. In any case, the continuity of 


> Wilkinson and Tucker 1995, pp. 100-102. 
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ceramic culture in Tall Sheikh Hamad demonstrates that a differentiation of 
pottery to Iron Age II and Iron Age III or Neo-Assyrian and “Post-Assyrian” 
with the borderline at 612 BC should not longer be maintained. It is not a 
meaningful distinction. 

If the period after 612 BC is to be labelled, one should avoid a term like 
“Post-Assyrian, which implies a change of material culture, or even ethnic 
groups. It should refer only to historical changes because it is the time after 
the fall of the Neo-Assyrian Empire in Northern Mesopotamia. 
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Fig. 2: Kiln for pottery production next to the Red House 
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Fig. 3: A vessel in the destruction debris in room CW 
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Fig. 4: Smashed pottery in room FW 
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Fig. 5: Pottery found in situ in room PW 
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Abstract* 


Starting from the Late Bronze to Iron Age stratigraphic sequence at Kilise Tepe 
in the Göksu valley, this contribution explores some of the difficulties encountered 
fixing it in time. One major problem centres round the cessation of Hittite polit- 
ical control: the historical sources suggest that this would have been in the early 
twelfib century, and both Level He and Id, which is datable to around 1170 BC 
on the basis of LH IIc Mycenaean ceramics, were destroyed about this time. Yet 
stratigraphy indicates that the major change in the material culture of Kilise Tepe 
occurred significantly earlier, at the initial foundation of the Level II Stele Build- 
ing on a different alignment from the Level III architecture, which is character- 
ized by recognizably ‘Hittite’ ceramics. As for later in the Iron Age, our assem- 
blage of ‘White Painted IV’ ceramics proves not to provide the chronological fixed 
point one might hope for, because of the uncertainties which affect the dating of 
similar wares on Cyprus and at Tarsus; and before this, although alongside 
developments in the locally produced wares we can see imports or imitations of 
other Eastern Mediterranean traditions, they too fail to provide fixed points in 
the absence of radiocarbon or dendrochronological precisions. 


Kilise Tepe is a small multi-period site overlooking the left bank of the 
Göksu River some 45 km inland from the mouth of the river where it reaches 


” The excavations at Kilise Tepe from 1994 to 1998 were jointly sponsored by the Silifke 
Museum and the British Institute of Archaeology at Ankara. Financial support during the 
fieldwork and for the post-excavation and publication stage was provided by the Arts and 
Humanities Research Board, the British Academy, the Institute for Aegean Prehistory, the 
McDonald Institute for Archaeological Research, the Mediterranean Archaeological Trust, and 
Trinity College Cambridge. My thanks to them, as also to the Directorate-General of Monu- 
ments and Museums, Ministry of Culture, and the staff of the Silifke Museum and especially 
Sn. Ilhame Öztürk for their constant support. I am also very grateful to Dr. Elizabeth French, 
Ms Connie Hansen, Dr. Maria lacovou, Dr. Carl Knappett, Prof. Veli Sevin, Prof. Joanna 
Smith, and Dr. Dorit Symington for lending me their advice and experience over the years. 
Please note that the text here represents the unaltered content of the conference talk at Izmir, 
and has not been significantly updated, apart from the bibliographical references 
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the Mediterranean at modern Silifke (Hellenistic Seleucia ad Calycadnum). 
During excavations at the site from 1994 to 1998 the 13 m deposit was shown 
to begin in the Early Bronze Age, and to continue through the Middle and 
Late Bronze Ages into the Iron Age. After a short break around the sixth-fifth 
centuries BC, there followed a Hellenistic occupation and a Byzantine settle- 
ment centred round the church after which the tepe takes its name. 

Most of these periods of occupation can be approximately dated in 
absolute or at least relative terms, primarily through their ceramic repertoires. 
Our most difficult chronological problems are posed by the earlier part of the 
Iron Age, roughly between 1200 and 700 BC. In the absence of absolute dat- 
ing we are bound to use the ceramics, because they provide by far the richest 
source of data. During this time we have a combination of locally-produced 
and inspired wares, local versions of styles which are attested elsewhere in the 
Eastern Mediterranean, and occasional imported pieces. In theory these 
could provide both an internal sequence, and links with ceramic sequences 
elsewhere to which dates have been assigned. In practice there are problems, 
both in establishing our internal sequence, and with the accepted dating of 
other major sites (e.g. Tarsus) and of ceramic styles well attested throughout 
the Eastern Mediterranean. Our current best guesses for the chronology of 
this period, and those immediately preceding and following are summarized 
in the table below, with the relevant ceramic markers. For the full detail of 
our evidence, the reader is referred to the final report on the 1994-1998 exca- 
vations.’ This includes a long section devoted to Dr. Carl Knappetts petro- 
graphic analyses which are critical in determining whether the different wares 
are locally made or imported. 


Local and imported ceramics at Kilise Tepe 


BC KT Level Local wares Imported 
~1300 IIId-e Plain Red Lustrous 
1300-1200 Ha-c Red-painted jars Tarsus LB Ha 
1170-1150 Id Red-painted bowls Mycenaean style 
HIC Early 
? He Kindergarten Bichrome 
700-600 IIf(-h) White Painted IV White Painted IV, 
Black-on-Red, Geometric 
600—400 nothing nothing 


" Postgate and Thomas (ed.) 2007; See provisionally also Anatolian Studies 45 (1995) 
139—191 for the sites location and Hansen and Postgate 1999 for an earlier account of the 
Bronze Age to Iron Age transitional ceramics. 
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Level III 


The characteristic ceramics of Level III were monochrome wares which 
clearly belonged to the standardised Hittite empire tradition. Five architec- 
tural phases were identified. There was no readily visible difference between 
the ceramics material from the earliest (Illa) through to the latest (Ile) 
phase. The relatively small quantities from phases IIIa-c means that further 
work might change this impression, although the stability of the repertoire 
through time is also noted at Bogazkóy, where recent work suggests that the 
only secure chronological guide will come from statistically controlled data 
on specific features of the repertoire. While the majority of these wares 
were probably of local manufacture, there was a fair quantity of red bur- 
nished pottery. Some of these were typical of the Red Lustrous Wheel-made 
(RLWM) ware which has been recognised throughout the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, not only in Cyprus. Petrographic analysis of sherds of this ware 
indicate that, as expected, they were not of local manufacture, although 
their origin remains open to discussion? While some of these RLWM 
sherds were from special types of vessel, including libation arms, at Kilise 
Tepe the ware was also regularly used for bowls with internal rim (Schwap- 
prand), and intriguingly there are also medium and coarse red wares which 
are not luxury items, but seem to derive from the same clay sources. In 
chronological terms, it is clear that Level III is contemporary with at least 
some of the later Hittite Empire; however in the light of the recent 
Bogazkóy work it is not possible to tie this closely to any century without 
detailed statistical study. 


Level IIa-c 


Architecturally there is a very clear break between Level III and Level II. 
Only parts of a large building were revealed in Level III. In phase IIId the 
size of the rooms and quality of the wall-plaster suggest that it might have 
been a public building, and the frequency of fragments of ceramic libation 
arm might be taken to hint at cultic activities; but more work would be 
needed to identify the nature of this building for sure. After phase Ile the 
upper walls of the main Level III building in squares I19—20 were taken 
down, the site levelled, and a new, approximately square building erected to 
its east in squares J/K18—20 on a completely different alignment, leaving an 


2 Schoop 2003, p. 172. 
3 Knappett et al., 2005. 
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open space or courtyard area in squares 119—zo. The new structure was in 
use for some time; our phase Ila refers to its initial foundation, IIb to its 
subsequent usage, phase IIc to a rebuild on the same walls. The IIc phase 
was completely excavated, and reveals a plan of some 9 rooms, arranged 
round a square space (Room 3), in the centre of which was a formal hearth. 
In the north-east corner of Room 3 there was a diagonal mud-brick feature 
which appears to have served as some kind of altar. The whole building was 
destroyed by an intense fire, leaving in the south-east corner of the room 
the fragments of a crude stone stele, with a simple painted design on each 
face, after which we have named the structure the ‘Stele Building’. This 
building probably had some kind of cultic function, but it also acted as a 
store-house, to judge from the number of large jars found in three of the 
rooms, sometimes associated with carbonised food plant remains. In and 
around the building we recovered four bi-facial official seals with hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions, of a type familiar from the late Hittite Empire. There 
seems little doubt that this was an official establishment of some kind. 

Even though there is a clear architectural break, it need not imply a gap 
in time or a cultural disruption, because there is some continuity in the 
ceramics. The evidence is not as robust as one would like. We cannot rely 
on sherds to be contemporary with the strata from which they were recov- 
ered, because we know that there were large pits dug from Level Ic into 
Level HI, inevitably bringing up sherd material from the earlier strata. 
Despite this, it seems clear that some of the typically ‘Hittite’ shapes con- 
tinue in phases Ila-c, like the shallow plates and the internal-rim bowls. 
The petrographic evidence also indicates that there was continuity in the 
local pottery production. Some of the whole vessels found in the destruc- 
tion still look typical LB II too. Of course the storage jars, and especially 
lentoid jars which were designed for transport, are very likely to be 
imported (and this seems to be confirmed by the petrographic analysis). 
They may therefore help by providing a chronological link to other sites, 
but are not typical of the local production. However, there are new devel- 
opments in the pottery repertoire too. A variant of the internal rim bowl 
with a concave (‘grooved’) rim (Fig. 1) seems to belong after Level III.* Per- 
haps most conspicuously paint comes in: some of the internal rim bowls are 
painted, a few with stripes across the rim. There are also jars and jugs with 
broad painted bands.’ Most strikingly, there are jars with thick squared rims 
and criss-cross decoration (Fig. 2: 1). 


4 Such ‘grooved’ rims are now also attested at Mersin in Level VI (Sevin and Kéroglu 


2004, pp. 79-80). : 
5 At Tarsus compare Ünlü 2005, pp. 150-1. 
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We were at first tempted to identify the transition from Level III to II as 
the moment when the centralised Hittite regime collapsed, allowing Kilise 
Tepe, along with most of the rest of Anatolia, to go its own way. But now 
for various reasons we think that Level IIc, with some continuity in the 
ceramics but also some new types, belongs in the thirteenth century, before 
the fall of Hattusa, Ze. in Tarsus terms Late Bronze Age IIa. This was all 
along the opinion of Dr Dorit Symington who is familiar with the Tarsus 
material. A new reason for thinking this is that close parallels for our cross- 
hatched red painted jars have now been found at Mersin, and there they 
seem to be associated with typical Late Hittite wares.° Nevertheless, this 
cannot be taken decisively as evidence that they belong before the fall of 
Hattusa, for reasons connected with Tarsus which I will come to later. 


Level IId 


Although the IIc Stele Building was thoroughly destroyed, in the follow- 
ing phase, Ild, a version of the same building was rebuilt on the same site. 
From a chronological point of view the significant find here was a number 
of Mycenaean vessels. These were studied by Dr. E. B. French, and her 
judgement runs like this: 

Dating this group is particularly difficult as none of the parallels have firm 
contexts but are generally dated in relation to the mainland, which is itself 
dated by Near Eastern events, a truly circular argument. ..... It is unlikely 


that the prototypes which seem to have generated the style found in the East 
could have been made much before 1180 BC.” 


This fits well with a destruction of the Level IIc Stele Building at the end 
of the thirteenth century: If Level Hc is broadly equivalent to the last cen- 
tury of Hittite rule (Ze. 1300-1200), then the destruction of the subsequent 
phase of the Stele Building could well date to around the middle of the 
twelfth century, i.e. about 1150 BC. 

Away from Kilise Tepe, this Mycenaean style IIIC Early material is 
widely distributed in Cilicia (and elsewhere in the Levant). It was found in 
quantity at Tarsus in the level after the major destruction at the end of their 
LB IIa, which they call LB IIb. Goldman reported, “The Mycenaean pot- 
tery came exclusively from Late Bronze IIb levels, and after the destruction 
8 


of the great buildings of Late Bronze IIa". 


° See Sevin and Köroğlu 2004, p. 80. 
7 In Postgate and Thomas (ed.), 2007, p. 374. 
* Goldman 1956, p. 205. 
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This Mycenaean material was apparently found in close association with 
the so-called ‘drab ware’, a term introduced by the Tarsus excavators to 
describe the mass-produced Hittite ware from the last century or so of the 
empire. If we accept their evidence at face value, this means that standard- 
ised Hittite empire wares were still being used there for perhaps half a cen- 
tury after the sack of Hattusa. That is not of course inconceivable: it would 
mean that some semblance of Hittite imperial government was retained 
there, and, as is well known, dynasties with pretensions to be Hittite did 
survive at both Malatya and Carchemish. Whether the co-existence of drab 
ware and Mycenaean style IIIC Early material is borne out by the re-analy- 
sis of the Tarsus material by Boğaziçi University seems uncertain.? 

Closer to Kilise Tepe we have speculated about the possible prolongation 
of some kind of regional Hittite regime after ca. 1190 on the southern 
Konya Plain, associated with the Kingdom of Tarhuntassa. This is possibly 
attested by the rock inscriptions of Hartapu, but recently some Hittitolo- 
gists have suggested that his reign does not need to be fixed after the fall of 
the royal house at Hattusa, but could have been contemporary with its clos- 
ing decades, since the title “Great King’ is already used by his predecessor 
Kurunta before the events of around 1190. The possible survival of the 
Tarhuntassa dynasty later than that of Hattusa cannot therefore be consid- 
ered certain.'? 


The later Iron Age at Kilise Tepe 


Let us now fast forward to the other end of our Iron Age sequence. 
Much of the most solid material from Kilise Tepe for later in the Iron Age 
is the collection of some 3000 sherds from a disused kiln, belonging to a 
phase we called IIf (Fig. 3). Many of these came from jars and jugs with 
painted decoration, in the style known as White Painted IV, after Gjerstad’s 
classification of pottery found in Cyprus. This sort of ware is also known 
from Tarsus, where some pieces were found unbaked in and around a kiln. 
The excavators baked some of these and reached the conclusion that they 
came from pots in both White Painted IV and Black-on-Red styles. Find- 
ing the two wares together is no surprise, as at this time they shared both 
shapes and motifs. Stratified above this Tarsus kiln (though probably not 
significantly later) were other kilns. They were associated with other pieces 
of White Painted IV, not unbaked but in some cases over-baked. It therefore 


9 See Unlii 2005, pp. 145-6. 
^ Hawkins 2002, p. 148. 
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seems beyond doubt that the Tarsus potters were manufacturing White 
Painted IV pottery. So it is not a great surprise that the petrographic analysis 
of some of the pieces from the Kilise Tepe assemblage supports our assump- 
tion that White Painted IV pottery was also being made here at the site, 
though we do have imported pieces in the same style as well. 

Also found in the Kilise Tepe kiln together with the White Painted IV 
material was a quantity of unpainted wares, which were made from exactly 
the same clay. Such ‘Plain White IV’ wares are also associated with White 
Painted IV on Cyprus. Their appearance here is significant, both because it 
suggests that we have a local production of a complete suite of vessel types 
for local consumption, and because it underlines the homogeneity of the 
ceramic tradition across a wide region in the north-east Mediterranean. 
That they were making this material seems to imply membership of a cul- 
tural zone of which Tarsus happens to be our best example at present. Note 
Seton-Williams’ observation that “the White Painted Geometric was by far 
the commonest form of Iron Age ware on the [Cilician] plain"." Boardman 
has recently written that “it begins to look as though the Cypriot style in 
pottery had become something of a koine in this north-eastern recess of the 
Mediterranean”.” The Kilise Tepe assemblage shows that our villagers were 
sufficiently integrated into Boardman’s koine to be manufacturing a com- 
plete range, not just importing or imitating the more spectacular types. 

At Tarsus Hanfmann had already tried to get away from constant refer- 
ence to Cyprus, by calling his ware Cilician White Painted: it seems to me 
an open question whether the origins of the ware were actually in Cyprus, 
as we tend to assume, or whether in fact it originated in Cilicia. A similar 
argument surrounds the Black-on-Red wares, which have recently been 
studied by Nicola Schreiber: are they Cypriot or Levantine in origin? The 
black on red material which has been reported from Cilicia (Tarsus, Kinet 
Höyük and Kilise Tepe) is not accepted by her as formally “Black-on-Red” 
in her own precise terminology, and is judged to be “distinct from the 
Cypriot wares in quality and decoration”, but it is plainly inspired by the 
original ware, wherever that derived from. Sherds from Kilise Tepe analysed 
petrographically by Knappett came only from Level IIf or poorly stratified 
contexts. They are judged to be non-local but their origin remains an open 
question. In any case, even after Schreiber’s comprehensive study of the 
Cypriot material, the chronology of Black-on-Red remains open to debate, 


= Seton Williams 1954, p. 137. 
2 Boardman 1999, p. 149. 
3 Schreiber 2003, p. 278. 
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as the more recent studies by Gilboa and Sharon, and lacovou plainly 
demonstrate. 

I must confess that we imagined that a kiln producing a ware well 
attested both at Tarsus and on Cyprus would give us a solid chronological 
fixed point in our stratigraphic sequence. Unfortunately that is not the case. 
In the case of Cyprus, colleagues who specialise on this material have 
warned me not to expect a definite date: Gjerstad’s categories are based on 
a sequence reconstructed on stylistic grounds from tomb groups. The 
tombs are neither stratified in relation to each other or to other remains, 
nor do they contain other accurately datable material which would allow 
precise dating. It was disconcerting to find that when he was writing in 
1948, Gjerstad’s best source for ‘absolute’ dating of this style was, guess 
where, at Tarsus. There the excavators had assigned their kilns to the same 
time as their Destruction Fill level, and to this they had assigned a precise 
date, because the destruction was attributed to the historically attested Cili- 
cian campaign of the Assyrian army: 


The most important “absolute” datum is Sennacherib’s Destruction of Tar- 
sus in 696 B.C. This event brought to an end the flourishing Middle period 
of the Iron Age. It appears to have caused the abandonment of the potters’ 
kilns and in the aftermath of this destruction there was laid down in Section 
B the large area of “Destruction Fill”, which contained great masses of pot- 
tery.” 


Whether or not the kilns are contemporary with the Destruction Fill, 
the fact is that there are NO good grounds for identifying the episode of 
burning with the Assyrians, let alone with the specific events of 696 BC. 
Sennacherib’s inscriptions say nothing about sacking Tarsus. The connec- 
tion must be discarded." 

Unfortunately, on the basis of the occurrence of imported Greek pieces 
in this Destruction Fill at Tarsus Hanfmann suggested that some of the 
dates for Greek Geometric wares should be revised upwards; since this pro- 
posal is based on the assumption that the Destruction dated to 696 BC, it 


^ Gilboa and Sharon 2003; Iacovou 2004. 

5 Hanfmann 1963, p. 19. The logic seems to be: the pottery in the Destruction Fill does 
not seem to be (much?) later than the pottery made and found in the kilns. Therefore the 
abandonment of the kilns and the destruction from which the Destruction Fill derives were 
the same event. But as far as I can see, there is no precise comparison of the latest stylistic 
pieces in the Destruction Fill with the kiln material — their contemporaneity is merely taken 
for granted. Given how unsure we are about the chronology, there could be a difference of 
decades. 

'6 See on this whole issue Forsberg 1995; and for the dangers of attempting to tie archae- 
ological evidence in to historical fixed points see Genz 2004, pp. 36-7. 
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must, to say the least, be treated with caution. John Boardman, writing 
shortly after the publication of the Tarsus Iron Age volume, pleaded for the 
Destruction Fill to be placed later in the seventh century, by as much as 50 
years, in order to accommodate the chronological expectations of those 
working with Greek pottery, such as East Greek bird bowls and Proto- 
corinthian aryballoi. This could lead us to suggest that White Painted IV 
should be dated as late as 650, which would just fall within the 750-650 
date range conventionally accepted for the Cypriot material. However, as it 
happens, Joanna Smith who has been working on stratified Cypriot Iron 
Age material from Polis-Peristeries in Cyprus" and Tell Rehov in Israel? 
would place our assemblage later still. Giving due weight to the shape of 
the vessels, she sees our assemblage as falling at the very end of White 
Painted IV, with signs of the transition to White Painted V; and this would 
bring it down towards the final years of the seventh century, since White 
Painted V is generally seen as starting around 600 BC. It is symptomatic of 
the chronological uncertainties of the Cypriot sequence that this is as much 
as 100 years later than the first estimates offered by colleagues working on 
Cypriot material.” 

We have no architectural strata from the time immediately after phase 
IIf, and very little ceramic material which has to belong the seventh cen- 
tury, though I am not sure we would recognise it if we had. At the bottom 
of a huge ditch at the west side of the mound we found a handful of sherds 
which appear to be approximately Geometric (items 940—944 in the final 
report). On these Prof. J. N. Coldstream gave his opinion that none of the 
more diagnostic pieces need be later than the seventh century. As it happens 
a rather distinctive multi-grooved rim in Plain White ware (719 in the final 
report) came from the same context and tends to support the idea that 
these Geometric pieces are roughly contemporary with the main White 
Painted IV assemblage, although there is no certain explanation of why 
they came from this context and this context only. We have nothing else 
that looks later until we reach Hellenistic times. 

Even if Tarsus was not destroyed by Sennacherib in 696, we do know 
that Plain Cilicia was part of the Assyrian Empire in the seventh century 
(and indeed earlier), but the same cannot be said for Kilise Tepe 45 km up 
the Góksu from the extreme western end of the plain. It does not seem that 


7 Smith 1997. 

5 Mazar et al. 2005; Smith, forthcoming. 

My heartfelt thanks to Joanna Smith for her detailed comments on our WP IV material 
and for conveying to me her current conclusions about the chronology of these styles 
(messages of 7 October 2005 and 23 March 2006). 
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places under the direct administration of the Assyrian empire necessarily 
adopted a uniform ceramic style, but it does seem likely that the Assyrian 
presence would be detectable in some way. Both at Tarsus and at Kinet cer- 
tain types are compared with Assyrian pottery by the excavators (and thus 
generally assigned to the seventh century), but these do not amount to a 
complete repertoire of the kind which marks the late Hittite empire, nor do 
they have the Assyrian Palace Ware. This is found at sites in the Levant, but 
there it does not replace local production, being more of a luxury item. At 
Tell Jemmeh in southern Palestine the Palace Ware was apparently mainly 
recovered from within the palace complex at the site. This does not neces- 
sarily mean it was imported, as petrographic analysis of the Palace Ware 
material from Tell el-Hesi indicates that it was made in the region.”” 


So to sum up our later Iron Age, we have nothing sufficiently solid or 
precise to allow us to draw up a more definitive chart. Neither on Cyprus 
nor at larsus, nor alas at Kilise Tepe, do we have any relevant den- 
drochronological or radiocarbon data, let alone a dependable historical tie 
in. This is nothing new, of course, but for me the chief surprise has not 
been that the Anatolian chronology is elastic; but that the Greek and 
Cypriot ceramic sequences are not better fixed in time. 


The early Iron Age at Kilise Tepe (Level IIe) 


Now at last we can revert to the early Iron Age — by definition what 
comes between the end of the Bronze Age and the later Iron Age, and 
therefore represented at Kilise Tepe by phase IIe. Unfortunately the strati- 
graphic conditions for this phase are far from ideal. The problem is that in 
the North-West corner of the mound the later phases of Level II were very 
scrappy, partly because of the irregularities created by the stub of successive 
destroyed Stele Buildings rising between lower lying courtyard areas, and 
partly because of later Hellenistic and Byzantine intrusions. Much of the IIe 
architecture is therefore lost, and what does remain is not coherent. In 
J18/19 the He builders seem to have followed what went before in Hd; while 
in another part of the north end of the site (K20) the walls are on a quite 
different alignment. Probably this is the later of at least two phases, but 
there is no stratigraphic connection with the rooms in J18/19, and we can 
only guess which came first. 


20 See Engstrom 2004. 
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As for the pottery, what we have here is a mixture too. The local prod- 
ucts are often hand-made wares with red painted designs. The earliest bowls 
in this style have cross hatched bands below the rim (as in Postgate and 
Thomas, ed., 2007, Fig. 248); these were already present in IIc and perhaps 
borrowed the design from the square-rimmed jars, which are attested in the 
earliest Level II phase. Later the bowls are given groups of diagonal lines 
below the rim (Fig. 2: 2). As we move from Ic and Id into Ile the pottery 
becomes increasingly coarse and hand-made. Jars no longer have the square 
rims and cross-hatched bands, and the decoration gets incredibly sloppy, 
although it is still composed of red-painted patterns. Some of these pots, 
with a distinctive fabric, were called by us ‘Kindergarten ware’ to emphasise 
their crude manufacture in respect of both the forms of the vessels and their 
decoration. Petrographic analysis by Carl Knappett indicates that both the 
better made bowls and the crude jars may be local products, which is no 
surprise. 

As is now well established, local hand-made wares with red-painted 
designs appear all over Anatolia after the collapse of the Hittite empire, 
from Bogazkóy in the north to Tille in the east." I am inclined to agree 
with Hermann Genz” that this may partly be due to the re-assertion of 
local traditions which had gone underground during the Hittite regime,” 
but the process is not simultaneous in different regions. The appearance of 
our red-painted jars at Kilise Tepe and now at Mersin, in a level which 
appears to precede the destruction of Hattusa, is intriguingly different. The 
restudy of the Tarsus material has also led to the identification of some 
locally produced ceramics in the same tradition, although the stratigraphic 
information from the old excavations is not enough to help pin these down 
chronologically.*4 Contacts with other ceramic traditions surface in differ- 
ent ways. In one of our IIe phases we see the first sherds of bichrome ware, 
belonging to a tradition widely recognized in Cyprus and the Levant. These 
earliest pieces have purely linear decoration; later bichrome sherds shared 
their designs with White Painted and Black-on-Red as part of the East 
Mediterranean amalgam as found at Tarsus. 


” See most recently for Boğazköy, Genz 2004; for Tille, Blaylock 1999. The revision of 
dendrochronological dates for Anatolia upwards by between 26 and r5 years now brings the 
burnt destruction level at Tille closer to the conventional date of 1190 (or Genz 2004, p. 6 
"um 1180 v. Chr.”) for the sack of Hattusa (see Manning er al. 2001, p. 2535 fn. 38: 1123 +4/- 
7 BC), and allows the new painted wares to start in the twelfth century here as at Bogazkoy. 

> Genz 2004, p. 37-9. 

3 Not least because a similar re-emergence of older traditions has been observed in 
Greece at the same time (as noted in Postgate 2005). 

^^ Ünlü 2005. 
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In the absence of hard chronological evidence, there is a temptation to 
try and construct a stylistic sequence based on decorative motifs and their 
possible origins. There are single motifs which are incorporated into the 
local style. Some of the ‘Kindergarten ware’ jars have pendent semi-circles 
(Fig. 4). These have a Greek feel to them, although we do not have the 
genuine Greek pendent semi-circle skyphoi, which Boardman called “the 
earliest indication of Greek interest in the east” at Tarsus and Al-Mina, 
around 800 BC.” At Tarsus this motif is uncommon outside the Greek 
wares: there is one piece illustrated from the Early Iron Age. Hanfmann 
wrote that “compass drawn half-circles,... seem to be a hall mark of the 
Greek Protogeometric and of those Western Anatolian styles that depend 
on it, but how and when it reached our Kilise Tepe potters remains 
unclear. Other new motifs used in our local wares are wavy line bands and 
bands of small concentric circles, which seem to have echoes in the Phrygian 
tradition, and turn up in surface collections from sites south-west of Konya 
like Çiçek and Seydişehir. Our cross-hatching, represented also at Mersin 
and Tarsus, can be compared with surface finds from the south-west Konya 
Plain,” but also with material from Hama in the cast, or even from Xanthos 
in the west.” One is tempted to wonder if these are not representatives of a 
south Anatolian — dare one even say Luwian? — local tradition. 

As for the transition from Early to Middle Iron Age, this is at present a 
meaningless concept for us. Even at Tarsus the stratigraphic and stylistic cri- 
teria on which Hanfmann divided Early from Middle and placed the divi- 
sion around 850 BC seem to me to be very vague. We desperately need 
more and better evidence. It is unclear whether new work at Mersin is likely 
to help with this time period, though perhaps we will soon have more from 
Tarsus. But we need to excavate better stratified samples at Kilise Tepe 
itself, and to have more excavations in and around the Konya plain to fill 
in the huge early first millennium vacuum which surrounds us. In the 
meantime, although I find myself writing inevitably about the ‘early Iron 


55 Boardman 1999. 
Hanfmann 1963, fig. 55: 16. 
7 Hanfmann 1963, p. 157. 
E.g. Bahar and Koçak 2004, çizim 56-60, resim 19-22. 

2 Bahar and Koçak 2004, çizim 61-2. 

3° Riis and Buhl 1990, p. 145 fig. 64: 432; p. 179 fig. 81: 637. 

3 Metzger 1972, pl. 23: 96; 24: 108. 

> There is also a painted tradition attributed to the Late Bronze Age at Aphrodisias, as 
noted by Ünlü 2005, 154—5, but the similarities are not so close that I would see it as a poten- 
tial "source" for the Cilician red-painted styles. Unfortunately there are no precise absolute or 
relative criteria for dating the Aphrodisias material, which comes exclusively from Acropolis 
trench 8 (Sharp Joukowsky 1986, I, p. 149; II, pp. 682-9). 
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Age” I have deliberately avoided trying to establish an Early, Middle and 
Late Iron Age periodisation for Kilise Tepe. The fragmentation of the polit- 
ical and cultural scene which followed the demise of the Hittite Empire 
means that it is hopeless to attempt to apply one single chronological 
scheme of this sort across Anatolia, and to establish separate sequences of 
Early — Middle — Late at different sites runs the real risk of being taken 
to imply a misleading similarity between each local system.” The very pre- 
cise system proposed by Genz for Bogazkóy^* may well have a validity for 
other sites in the north central region of Anatolia such as Kamankale or 
Eskiyapar, but it is hard to apply this to the Konya Plain, and even more so 
to Cilicia. 

Although we can thus observe developments in the locally produced 
ceramics, and the gradual appearance of wares which are either imports or 
imitations of ceramics originating elsewhere, these do not yet help to fix the 
sequence of our local ceramics chronologically. For one thing, we cannot be 
certain that occupation here was continuous, although we guess it was. For 
another, we don’t have enough clearly imported material, and in any case at 
present Bichrome and Black-on-Red wares cannot be convincingly dated 
even where they are more at home. 


Conclusion 


The problems we have experienced in reconstructing the chronology of 
the Iron Age sequence at Kilise Tepe are typical of sites across Anatolia. As 
observed in the introduction, we need to use the evidence of external con- 
tacts supplied by the ceramics. However, there is a fundamental vicious cir- 
cle, in that we are also using the presence or absence of such external con- 
tacts to shape our interpretation of the social and political conditions, and 
there is a danger that our knowledge of the wider historical scene will influ- 
ence our interpretation of what we see at the site. This is what happened in 
our first season at the site, when the very striking changes in architecture 
and ceramics between Level II and III were tentatively attributed to the dis- 
solution of the Hittite Empire. Subsequent work, principally Dorit 
Symington’s comparisons with the Tarsus material, and the Mycenaean 


3 Thus how should we respond when asked why it is that at Boğazköy the Iron Age 
begins in 1190 immediately after the collapse of the Hittite dynasty of Hattusa, while at 
Tarsus we have to wait until the end of the twelfth century before the Iron Age is allowed to 
begin? 

34 Genz 2004, p. 34. 
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pottery from Level IId, suggested that these changes must have taken place 
some decades before the conventional date of 1190. While the cautionary 
tales of Tarsus and the phantom Assyrian destruction of 696 BC and 
Gordion and the Cimmerians warn us not to try too hard to tie the archae- 
ological sequence into single historical events, there is no doubt whatever 
that the nature of ceramic production was affected by changing political 
and social conditions, and that in this sense historical events should be 
detectable in the material record. In the future we shall have to continue to 
seek explanations for the change from Level III to Level II, but for the 
moment it must remain an open question: new finds at Mersin and Tarsus 
will need to be taken into account.” 

What is undoubted is that sooner or later after the fall of the Hittite 
Empire the cultural and political horizons across Anatolia contracted and 
not only the political order but also the cultural amalgam fragmented. In 
place of a Late Bronze Age ware which is recognizable from Gordion in the 
west to Norşuntepe in the east, a variety of local styles emerge. Their ori- 
gins are obscure, but they lay down the pattern of the future. They may in 
some cases reflect local traditions which resurface after years or centuries of 
domination from Hattusa, but at Kilise Tepe we have nothing in our Middle 
Bronze Age repertoire which foreshadows the red-painted wares.3° The very 
crude hand-made pots we called Kindergarten Ware only appear after the 
square-rimmed painted jars from the beginning of Level II, which we 
believe precede the fall of Hattusa, and these jars are no longer a purely 
local phenomenon as they are now attested at Mersin and Tarsus. 

In the half millennium between the destruction of our Level IId with its 
Mycenaean style pots and the deposition of the White Painted and Plain 
White IV assemblage (best guess at present, between 1150 and 600), much 
could have taken place. We cannot be certain that occupation was continu- 
ous at the site, although there is no reason to doubt it either. However, the 
absence of well-stratified occupation levels from these centuries is not 
unique to Kilise Tepe. If one looks at Tarsus there is a similar situation: 
although Hanfmann takes for granted — no doubt correctly — that there 


5 Note that already my speculation about a possible connection with the creation of the 
kingdom of Tarhuntassa (in Postgate 2005) has to be revised in the light of the occurrence of 
red-painted jars at Mersin and similar material at Tarsus (although of course we still need to 
know whether the material found at those sites is indeed locally made). When interpreting 
parallels between the material from Kilise Tepe, Mersin and Tarsus we are hampered by the 
lack of precise information on the frontier between Tarhuntassa and Kizzuwatna and their 
political relations with each other and with the Hattusa dynasty. 

36 Note Ünlü 2005, 154 with the same observation in respect of the Tarsus Transitional 
Period local painted pottery. 
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was continuous occupation from the end of the Bronze Age all through the 
Iron Age, the 250 years of his Early and Middle periods are represented only 
by some very scrappy levels which were obviously difficult to dig and to 
interpret, and as a result there too the pottery is not robustly linked to a 
clear stratigraphic sequence.” This could be illustrated from any other site 
of the time. Hence not only in Anatolia, but also in (for instance) 
Mesopotamia it is very hard to identify layers which correspond to the 
eleventh, tenth and ninth centuries BC, although progress has finally been 
made at Gordion and Boğazköy in recent years. This is not a coincidence, 
but a reflection of political and social conditions. The reasons are obvious. 
It is large solid buildings which provide easily recognisable archaeological 
strata, not successions of flimsy mud-brick houses. In unstable conditions 
large scale economic enterprises are not possible, and neither the accumu- 
lated capital nor the large scale labour force would be available to carry out 
large building projects. And since, unlike the palace cultures of the Late 
Bronze Age, no one now maintained a literate bureaucracy producing 
inscriptions on materials which survive archaeologically, there is no 
prospect of the kind of precise historical dating which can be provided for 
some places and periods in the second millennium. 
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Fig. 1: 1, 2 Grooved and painted rims from Level Ia (736-738). 
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Fig. 2: 2 Bowls with cross-hatching below rim. 
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Fig. 4: 2 Pendent semicircle on large jar (800). 
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Abstract 


The chronology of Phrygian sculpture has always been difficult to determine with 
certainty because of the lack of historical data or secure archaeological contexts in 
Phrygia. This paper examines the chronology of Phrygian sculpture during the 
Early Phrygian period, integrating data based on the new, higher chronology of 
the Gordion Destruction Level with that drawn from datable orthostate reliefs 
from Neo-Hittite centers in southeastern Anatolia, which exerted a strong influ- 
ence on early Phrygian visual representations. It can be shown that material from 
the late ninth century BCE Gordion Destruction Level corresponds well with the 
chronology Neo-Hittite relief sculpture. Archaeological evidence from Gordion 
also supports an eighth century date for the introduction of the anthropomorphic 
image of the Phrygian Mother goddess. The paper urges caution in proposing a 
sequence of chronological development for Phrygian sculpture from subsequent 
periods when archaeological or historical data are absent. 


One of the most difficult problems facing anyone who wishes to evalu- 
ate the corpus of sculptural monuments in Phrygia from the first half of the 
first millennium BCE, including orthostate reliefs, rock reliefs, and stelai, is 
the lack of accurate chronological information for much of the material. 
Some sculptural works have been assigned a date based on historical data, 
i.e. through comparisons with the sculptural programme of a ruler whose 
dates are known, but most Phrygian works lack even this limited historical 
context. Synthetic studies that trace the development of Phrygian sculpture 
from this period attempt to address the problem through stylistic analysis. 
Written by distinguished scholars such as Ekrem Akurgal and Friedhelm 
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Prayon,' these works construct elaborate schemas of chronology, complete 
with assessments of periodisation to which absolute dates are ascribed. Yet 
much of their discussion is based on no sound chronological foundation, 
and so their conclusions about the rate of internal stylistic development and 
the role of external cultural influences, while masked in impressive lan- 
guage, are often extremely speculative. The new and more secure dating of 
the Gordion Destruction Level offers the opportunity to re-evaluate the 
chronology of Phrygian visual representations from the Early Phrygian 
period.^ Since we have a fixed chronological datum for the Destruction 
Level material from Gordion, we can use this as one point in a chronological 
base to analyse Phrygian sculpture from Destruction and pre-Destruction 
level contexts. We also have information about the dates of rulers from 
some of the centres in southeastern Anatolia that supported major sculp- 
tural programmes. Several of these centres seem to have been in contact 
with Phrygian centres and a number of Phrygian visual representations 
show affinities in style and subject matter with the sculptural programmes 
of the southeast. This can provide another point on which to base a 
chronological framework. This framework can be triangulated to help assess 
the chronology of works for which no information is available from archae- 
ological or historical data. Such an approach can be more rewarding than 
an analysis based on subjective assumptions about stylistic development 
and linear transfer of motifs. 

In this paper I will analyse a few test cases to examine the chronology of 
Phrygian representational art. I will place special emphasis on Gordion and 
its artistic relations with the historically documented cities in southeastern 
Anatolia. The artistic style of the latter region is conventionally called Neo- 
Hittite, a misleading term that groups together monuments produced by a 
variety of ethnic groups, primarily Luwians and Aramaeans, none of whom 
was Hittite? The term has become conventional in discussions of sculptural 
monuments, however, since there is a high degree of uniformity in the 
choice of style and subject matter within the region,* so I will continue to 
use it. Since the art from centres in both central and southeastern Anatolia 
can in some cases be dated by means other than stylistic assessment, we can 
use independent criteria to analyse the chronological relationship of one 


" Akurgal 1955; Prayon 1987. 

2 For the revised date of the Gordion Destruction Level, see DeVries, Kuniholm, Sams, 
and Voigt 2003. 

? Hawkins 1982, 372—375; Hawkins 2000, 3; Aro 2003. 

4 On the term *Neo-Hittite' to describe the early first millennium BCE sculptural style of 
southeastern Anatolia, see, e.g. Akurgal 1949; Akurgal 1962, pp.124—142; Orthmann 1971; 
Genge 1979. 
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area to another. Then I will extend this analysis to other Phrygian monu- 
ments whose chronology is less secure. 

I will start with the relationship of early Phrygian art at Gordion with 
that from southeastern Anatolia. It is well known that several objects found 
in the Gordion Destruction Level show strong affinities with the represen- 
tational art of Neo-Hittite centres. A series of sculpted orthostates, cut in 
the local soft white poros stone of Gordion, attest to the interest in pro- 
ducing works with clear Neo-Hittite stylistic affinities at this Phrygian site.’ 
The subjects depicted include several that appear frequently in Neo-Hittite 
art: a standing male who wears a short fringed kilt and shoes with upturned 
toes and holds a lion upside-down in front of him; a griffin in right profile 
with raised arms; a hoofed animal being attacked by a clawed creature; a 
figure seated on an elaborate carved throne.* All of these sculpted 
orthostates were found in the Gordion Destruction Level of ca. 800 BCE;7 
they had been placed face down for reuse as paving stones, suggesting that 
they had been abandoned before this time. This gives a terminus ante quem 
for the use of sculpted orthostates in Phrygia and the absorption of these 
iconographic themes into Phrygian art. The closest iconographic parallels 
for these subjects of the Gordion orthostates are found in the orthostate 
sculpture at Carchemish, that of the male figure who masters a lion, and 
the griffin with upraised arms, found at both Carchemish and Zincirli, 
ancient Sam'al.? The Carchemish sculpture that offers the closest parallels 
comes from the Long Wall of Sculpture that can be dated to the Suhis 
dynasty, in the early to mid-ninth ca. BCE.? Thus the overlapping chronology 
reinforces the proposed dating for both sites. 

Another body of material from Gordion with close affinities to Neo- 
Hittite art is the group of informal drawings found on the walls of Megaron 
2, one of the buildings burned in the late ninth century BCE destruction at 


5 These have been carefully described and analysed by G. Kenneth Sams, Sams 1989, and 
so I will not re-describe the material here. 

6 Standing male: Sams 1989, pl. 129, fig. 4; griffin with raised arms: Sams 1989, pl. 130, 
fig. 1; hoofed animal attacked by clawed creature: Sams 1989, pl. 129, fig. 5; figure seated on 
throne: Sams 1989, pl. 130, fig. 3. 

7 DeVries, Kuniholm, Sams, and Voigt 2003, describe the process by which the new 
chronology was obtained. For an assessment of the new chronology and its impact on our 
understanding of the site, see Voigt 2005, 28-31. 

* Male figure who masters a lion: Orthmann 1971, pl. 26b, Karkemis E/3; griffin with 
upraised arms: Carchemish, Orthmann 1971, pl. 26d, Karkemis E/s, and Zincirli, Orthmann 
1971, pl. 55a, Zincirli A/2. Although Samal (Zincirli) was an Aramaean settlement, not a 
Luwian site like Carchemish, the visual iconography of the court sculpture from the site 
draws heavily on the visual tradition of the earlier Hittite style and so it can be considered as 
part of the Neo-Hittite artistic sphere; see Aro 2003, 284. 

? Hawkins 1980, pp. 436—443; Hawkins 1982, pp. 383-384. 
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Gordion. These drawings have the potential offer a more precise terminus 
ante quem for subjects and artistic conventions actually in use at the time 
of the city's destruction.? Despite the rather sketchy nature of these draw- 
ings, their style and subject matter is close enough to specific iconographic 
features in Neo-Hittite relief sculpture to offer another basis for compara- 
tive chronology. Several examples of lions that occur in the Gordion draw- 
ings offer a good test case. (Figs 1, 2) The standard lion in the Gordion 
drawings is shown with its mouth open and prominent teeth bared. Often 
the neck is indicated by a marked line or bar, and in some cases the curly 
mane is indicated. The Gordion drawings regularly depict lions with exag- 
geratedly curved claws, almost like talons." These are all features that are 
found in lions from ninth century BCE Neo-Hittite centres, both sculpture 
in the round and reliefs. A lion adjacent to the Great Staircase at Carchemish 
has these same features, as do several lions and a lion-sphinx from the Her- 
ald's Wall. Similar features are found on lion portal figures from Malatya.” 
The large lions from 'Ain Dara also show close affinities with the lions in 
the Gordion drawings.^ Not only the open mouth and bared teeth are 
similar, but the treatment of the wrinkles on the muzzle and mane of the 
"Ain Dara sculpture is close to the Gordion drawing. Another close parallel 
can be noted from Samal (modern Zincirli). A lion on an orthostate block 
from the outer citadel gate is very similar to another of the Gordion stone 
drawings from the Destruction Level; this can been seen in the open 
mouth, wrinkled muzzle, and talon-like claws on the feet of both works, 
and also in the very similar treatment of the shoulder muscle. The Zincirli 
citadel can be dated to the first half of the ninth century BCE, and thus 
corresponds to the date of the Gordion material. 


1 [n earlier studies I have described the character and subject matter of the Megaron 2 
drawings and the circumstances of their excavation; see Roller 1999a, Roller 2005. 

" Gordion lions: Gordion inventory numbers ST 260, here Fig. 1; S 33, here Fig. 2; ST 
264, Roller 1999a, p. 147, fig. 6; ST 258, Young 1969, p. 274, upper left, where the figure is 
mistakenly identified as a dog. ST 264 is also illustrated by Young, 1969, p. 274 bottom, but 
the lion is omitted from the drawing. 

® Carchemish is rich in reliefs depicting lions and composite leonine creatures. For lions 
from the Great Staircase, see Orthmann 1971, pl. 23a, Karkemis Bb/1. Lions from the Herald’s 
Wall, Orthmann 1971, pl. 26, a, b, e, pl. 27a, Karkemis E/ı, E/3, E/4, E/6, all with exagger- 
ated talon-like claws and sharply articulated neck ridges; note also the lion-sphinx, Orthmann 
1971, pl. 27b, Karkemis E/8 and lion-genius, pl. 27d, Karkemis E/9, a better photograph in 
Aro 2003, pl. 11. 

5 Lion from the gate at Malatya, Orthmann 1971, pl. 39b-c, Malatya A/2. 

^ Orthmann 1971, pl. 1a, “Ain Dara A/r; note the close parallel to the Gordion lion in 
drawing ST 264 (supra, n. 11). 

5 Orthmann 1971, pl. 58b, Zincirli B/ır. 
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A further detail visible in lions from orthostate sculpture on the Herald’s 
Wall at Carchemish that supports the close connection between the Neo- 
Hittite and the Phrygian material is a distinctive half-moon, like a cheek 
piece, found above the neck ring of the lion. The lion in the Master of Ani- 
mals scene and the lion-headed sphinx mentioned above both offer clear 
examples of this.' This feature can also be found in the incised drawings 
from Megaron 2.7 The confluence of the dates for the Carchemish and the 
Gordion material suggest that this feature was well established in the Phrygian 
visual repertory by the later ninth century BCE. 

It may seem odd to draw comparisons between the formal court art of the 
Carchemish reliefs and the informal character of the Megaron 2 drawings. 
The Gordion drawings from Megaron 2 were clearly preliminary sketches, 
not public monuments meant to express the political programme of a ruler. 
Yet despite the casual nature of these graffiti, their style is markedly close to 
the iconography of the formal court art of the Neo-Hittite centres. My 
working hypothesis is that the Megaron 2 drawings were made by artists 
who were familiar with the style and iconographic conventions of Neo-Hit- 
tite reliefs, either local Phrygians or traveling artists from the Neo-Hittite 
centres to the southeast." These circumstances reinforce the conclusions 
drawn from the reused orthostate reliefs discussed above, that the style and 
subject matter of the Neo-Hittite visual repertory had been integrated into 
Phrygian visual tradition before the end of the ninth century. 

Stylistic similarities alone are not a secure guideline for exact dates, how- 
ever, since many features of Neo-Hittite visual style, such as the dress of the 
male figure or the form of the lion, were very conservative and had been 
used in Anatolia for a long period of time. Moreover, once a motif had been 
introduced from the Neo-Hittite into the Phrygian visual repertory, it 
could continue in use within Phrygia well after the motif had disappeared 
from the Neo-Hittite repertory. The moon-shaped cheek piece noted above 
is an example of this, since it is found on painted pottery from post- 
Destruction Level contexts at Gordion also, in material from the citadel 
mound and from one of the eighth century burial tumuli, Tumulus B fac- 
tors which extend the use of the feature into the second half of the eighth 
century BCE.? Thus the influence of the Neo-Hittite material alone does 


"6 Master of animal scene: Orthmann 1971, pl. 26b, Karkemis E/3; lion-sphinx: Orth- 
mann 1971, pl. 27b, Karkemis E/8. 

7 Gordion drawings ST 258, supra n. 11; ST 260, here Fig. 1. 

18 See the discussion in Roller 2005. On evidence for itinerant artists in southeastern Ana- 
tolia during the Iron Age, see Winter 1983, pp. 182-183, and Winter 1987. 

9 Examples on Gordion painted pottery from the post-Destruction citadel mound, Sams 
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not prove a specific date for the Gordion drawings. The confluence of the 
dates of the Carchemish and the Gordion material imply that these features 
appeared in Phrygian visual material during the ninth century BCE, but 
their use in Phrygia clearly extended for at least another century. Thus the 
correspondences between the Neo-Hittite and Gordion figures give us a 
range of dates, not a precise chronological moment. 

Thus far my concern has been to relate the new, higher chronology of 
the Gordion Destruction Level to sites in southeastern Anatolia whose 
chronology is known from inscriptions naming specific rulers with known 
periods of rule. I would like to turn now to less certain territory, moving 
from monuments where the chronology can be fixed by two points to 
reliefs where the chronology can be approximated by only one point. The 
Gordion material offers an opportunity to extend the discussion of chronol- 
ogy from Phrygia to southeastern Anatolia, specifically to cities of Tabal. 
One example is furnished by a relief from Kiiltepe that lacks a secure 
archaeological provenience.”” The relief depicts a standing male deity walk- 
ing right; he wears a short, fringed tunic with a belt, while his pointed 
horned hat furnishes evidence of his divine status. In his right hand he car- 
ries a spear and in his left he holds a hare upside down, suspended by its 
hind legs; above this an eagle sits on the figures left hand. The pose, cos- 
tume, and manner of carrying the suspended hare are quite similar to one 
of the Gordion drawings from Megaron 2." In his study of the Iron Age 
material from Kültepe, Tahsin Özgüç proposed a date of the mid-eighth 
century BCE for the relief, basing this on stylistic considerations,”” but 
the close parallel with the Gordion drawings raises the possibility that the 
Kiiltepe relief could be earlier, perhaps also from the mid to late ninth cen- 
tury BCE.” 

Let us look at another example where archaeological context can help 
add precision to the chronology of works that exhibit stylistic or icono- 
graphic similarity. Among the sculptural monuments of Iron Age Phrygia a 
key body of representations whose chronology has been extensively discussed 


1994, pp. 172—173, nos. 1074, 1076. Note also the painted pottery from Tumulus P, dated to 
the mid-eighth century, see Sams 1974, pp. 180, 184—185, figs. 10-11; and Sams in Young et al. 
1981, TumP 55, pl. 17c. 

2 Orthmann 1971, Kültepe 1, pl. 38b; Özgüç 1971, p. 82, fig. 7; Aro 2003, p. 316, pl. XIV. 

^ Roller 1999a, p. 146, fig. 4. 

= Özgüç 1971, pp. 80-82. 

3 Canby 2002, p. 175, proposed a date of the tenth or ninth centuries for the Kültepe 
relief. The scene of the hunter with bird of prey and hare was an old one, found in the 
Empire period as well as in the Neo-Hittite period, note a Hittite seal from Thebes, in Boeo- 
tia, Canby, p. 195, fig. 26. 
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with relatively little agreement is the group of reliefs that depict the 
Phrygian Mother goddess. I will focus attention on the reliefs depicting the 
goddess from central Anatolia, leaving out of the discussion the depictions 
of the goddess in the Phrygian highlands, most of which are too poorly pre- 
served to evaluate specific iconographic features with certainty. The origin 
and date of the Phrygian sculptural form of the goddess are much con- 
tested; some argue for an early, Anatolian origin, while others advocate a 
later (Ze. sixth century BCE) date and strong Greek influence.*4 I have 
argued elsewhere that the visual form of the Phrygian Mother goddess, as 
depicted in reliefs from central Anatolia, is closely related in formal style 
and costume to representations of the important female divinity Kubaba, 
worshipped at several Neo-Hittite cities in southeastern Anatolia.” This is 
not to imply that the Phrygian goddess was identical with Kubaba in a 
cultic sense; rather, the Phrygians borrowed the anthropomorphic image of 
the older Anatolian deity to create a representational image for their own 
principal female deity. Our understanding of Phrygian religion suggests 
that the Phrygian visual presentation of deity was originally aniconic. This 
is indicated by the frequent presence of schematic idols at Phrygian cult 
sites; many of these idols appear in pairs, suggesting that the idol form was 
used to represent more than one deity? We do not know why the Phry- 
gians began to represent their principal female deity in anthropomorphic 
form, nor why only this one deity appears as a human figure.”7 The chrono- 
logical implications of the adaptation of the Neo-Hittite form to represen- 
tations of the Phrygian goddess can give us some insight, however, as to 
when and how the process took place. 

The relief of the Phrygian goddess from Ankara/Etlik furnishes a 
promising example.” (Fig. 3) This work shows strong affinities with 


^ Naumann 1983, pp. 74-77, summarises the arguments for Greek influence on the 
images of Matar. My own opinion, supporting an Anatolian origin, is given below and in 
greater detail in Roller 1999b, pp. 72-77. 

* Roller 1994; Roller 1999b, pp. 46-53. Note especially the relief of Kubaba from Car- 
chemish, Orthmann 1971, K/1, pl. 34e; Mellink 1983, pp. 354-355, pl. 71, 2; Roller 1999b, 
fig. 3. Orthmann dates the Kubaba relief to the mid-eighth century BCE. 

?6 On aniconic idols in Phrygian cult, see Roller 1999b, pp. 77-78, fig. 15; Berndt-Ersóz 
2006, pp. 56-59, 159—162. Berndt-Ersóz 2004; 2006, p. 163-164, suggests that there was a 
dominant male deity in the Phrygian pantheon who could have been represented either as an 
aniconic idol or as a bull. 

27 Mellink 1983, pp. 358-359, and Berndt-Ersöz 2006, pp. 209-210, connect the appear- 
ance of the anthropomorphic image of Matar with the reign of the Phrygian king Midas, in 
the later eighth century BCE. 

28 Naumann 1983, p. 295, no. 20, pl. 5, 4; Prayon 1987, pl. ob; Roller 1999b, pp. 72-74, 
fig. 9. 
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Neo-Hittite motifs, especially apparent in the choice of the ancillary figure 
near the goddess. The lion-headed human figure who attends the deity is 
well paralleled by figures from several Neo-Hittite sites, including Halaf, 
Carchemish, and Zincirli, and the gesture of raising the hands in support 
and prayer to the deity appears prominently on reliefs of a bird-man from 
Carchemish and Zincirli.’ The winged sun above the composite attendant 
figure also appears widely in the Neo-Hittite repertory in a variety of media, 
including stone reliefs and ivory carvings.” Examples in relief sculpture are 
known from Carchemish, Til Barsib, Birecik, Sakçagözü, Zincirli, and Tell 
Halaf. These reliefs range in date from the ninth (Carchemish) through 
later eighth (Sakçagözü, Zincirli) centuries BCE. 

Yet while several of the details of the Ankara/Etlik relief reflect Neo-Hittite 
influence, the combination of the dress, pose, and gesture of the composite 
creature together with the winged sun is not identical to any relief known 
from Neo-Hittite sculpture. The eclectic range of Neo-Hittite parallels to 
the individual features of the Ankara/Etlik relief, if anything, offers a 
cautionary note to the widespread scholarly practice of assuming that simi- 
lar representational motifs found in different cultures must be contemporary. 
The Phrygians seem to have freely adapted the subjects and motifs used 
over a period of several centuries by centres in southeastern Anatolia to 
their own religious iconography. The style of the Phrygian Mazar relief and 
its affinities with other works in southeastern Anatolia and north Syria sug- 
gests a range of time when the Phrygians could have adapted Neo-Hittite, 
but does not guarantee a fixed date. 

There is, however, contextual evidence from Gordion that helps to ascer- 
tain the chronology of the Mazar representations. No images of Matar have 
been found in the Gordion Destruction Level. The existence of the Phrygian 
goddess’s anthropomorphic image is first suggested by the presence of a 
small ivory figurine in the South Cellar, a collection of deliberately buried 
small finds that seems to represent deposits that were closed in the latter 


? Examples of lion-headed figures, Orthmann 1971, Halaf A3/162, pl. 1h; Karkemiğ E/9, 
pl. 27d, Karkemi$ H/3, pl. 33a; Malatya C/3, pl. 43e; Zincirli B/ı2, pl. 58c, B/25, pl. 60a. For 
a general discussion of the type, see Orthmann 1971, 310-316. 

3° Orthmann 1971, Karkemis E/5, pl. 26d; Karkemis H/1, pl. 32f; Zincirli B/16, pl. sob. 

* Winter 1976, pp. 4-6. 

> Carchemish, Winter 1976, p. $, nn. 29, 39; Til Barsip, Orthmann 1971, Til Barsip B/r, 
pl. 53c; Birecik, Orthmann 1971, Birecik 1, pl. 5c; Sakçagözü, Orthmann 1971, Sakçagözü B/1, 
pl. sıc; Tell Halaf, Orthmann 1971, Tell Halaf Ba/2, pl. 12b; Zincirli, Orthmann 1971, Zincirli 
K/2, pl. 66d. For the dates, see Orthmann 1971, ad loc, and Winter 1976, p. 5. Another exam- 
ple is furnished by a rock relief at Karasu, near Birecik, see Orthmann 1971, Karasu 1, pl. 14i; 
this relief, however, lacks any firm chronological basis. 
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part of the eighth century BCE.” The figurine (Fig. 4) depicts a standing 
female figure wearing a costume and headdress that are quite similar to the 
representations of the Phrygian Mother goddess. The ivory figurine does 
not hold any attributes that would mark it out clearly as a divinity, and 
therefore the figurine probably represents an attendant figure rather than a 
deity. Its presence in Gordion in the post-Destruction Level suggests that 
the anthropomorphic form of the goddess figure was developed for Phrygian 
use during the eighth century. Coupled with the range of dates suggested 
by the parallels between the attendant figure on the Ankara/Etlik relief and 
similar motifs in Neo-Hittite art, this sequence suggests that the differing 
elements of the goddesss iconography entered the Phrygian repertory 
over the period of a century, from the mid-ninth to the mid-eighth century 
BCE. These elements were brought together to create a cult image depict- 
ing the goddess Matar no later than the mid- to late eighth century 
BCE. 

I think we can propose these dates or range of dates for early Phrygian 
sculpture with some confidence, but there are significant difficulties when 
moving beyond this era. The cessation of direct influence from southeast- 
ern Anatolia and the scarcity of fixed chronological points from historical 
or archaeological data in Phrygia make it extremely difficult to assign a 
secure chronology to Phrygian sculptural monuments after the eighth cen- 
tury BCE. The division of Middle Phrygian art into phases, MP I, MP II, 
etc., relies on highly subjective criteria about the development of Phrygian 
style, for example, that it moved towards the direction of greater realism or 
greater plasticity. The Phrygian material from datable contexts suggests that 
Phrygian sculptural iconography was fairly conservative; once the essential 
elements of Phrygian style had been formed, they seem to have changed 
very little, making an estimate of absolute dates that rely on assumptions of 
stylistic change subjective at best.3* 

The foregoing discussion and examples present some ideas of the diffi- 
culties faced when trying to construct a chronological sequence for repre- 
sentational art in Iron Age Phrygia. Ironically, the period about which we 
are best informed is the formative period of Phrygian sculpture. Chrono- 
logical markers derived from historical and archaeological data allow us to 
follow the process by which Phrygian artists copied and absorbed motifs 
from their neighbors in southeastern Anatolia and processed them into an 


33 For the figurine, see Young 1966, pl. 74, fig. 6; for the date, see DeVries 2005, 
PP. 40-43. The date is based on the chronology of the Greek pottery found in the deposit 

34 On proposed phases of Middle Phrygian sculpture, see Prayon 1987, p. 26, fig. 2. The 
problem of periodisation of Phrygian art is discussed further in Roller 2007. 
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iconographic form with special meaning to the Phrygians. Beyond the later 
eighth century, such fixed points disappear, making a statement of absolute 
dates hazardous. It is only with the creation of sculptural representations 
that were clearly influenced by a Greek model, which do not occur at Gordion 
before the Hellenistic period, that we can again speak of absolute dates. 1 
am not even comfortable with the concept of a distinctive Middle Phrygian 
style that can be subdivided into separate phases, since the major elements 
of a distinctively Phrygian style all seem to be present by the end of the 
eighth century. Without firm chronological markers we cannot be certain 
how rapidly and in what direction Phrygian representational art developed 
after that time. Such a negative conclusion may be disappointing to some, 
but I think it is preferable to a scheme of periodisation that assumes we 
know more than we do. 
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1. Drawing of lion from the wall of Megaron 2, Gordion inventory number ST 260. 
Drawing by author. 
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2. Drawing of lion from the wall of Megaron 2, Gordion inventory number S 35. 
Drawing by author. 
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Abstract* 


This paper considers the complexities of chronology, periodisation and terminol- 
ogy in the Iron Age of the Anatolian Plateau, and particularly of the central por- 
tion of the region which lays to the east and north of the Kizilirmak (the Red 
River). Cultural and historical trajectories in this highland area were not always 
parallel to those in adjacent areas, such as Phrygia or the lands of Tabal, and 
notably different to more distant regions, including for example Assyria, Urartu, 
Persia or Lydia. Further, terminologies which might seem less than fully appro- 
priate have become inexorably embedded in archaeological literature. There 
appears to be no viable alternative to the current situation in which each major 
excavation develops its own site-specific terms and chronological schemes. 


The origins of this meeting lay, as I understand it, in Prof. Cilingiroglu’s 
struggles to find a common set of terms for the Iron Age in Turkey and its 


© A spring season of resistivity survey at Kerkenes made it impossible for me to attend the 
meeting in Izmir and I extend my thanks to Professor Cilingiroglu for inviting me to submit 
this contribution for inclusion here. I am most grateful to Dr. C. M. Draycott, Dr. S. Berndt- 
Ersöz, and Professor J. N. Postgate for comments on earlier drafts of this contribution, and 
to Prof. A. Sagona for astute editing and for allowing me, at the end of December 2007 to 
update the original version of this paper to include reference to recent publications by Her- 
mann Genz and Nicholas Postgate together with brief mention of the Iron Age chronology as 
seen from Kaman-Kalehöyük. 
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neighbours which would be both concise and which could be clearly pre- 
sented to students. Not surprisingly perhaps, this laudably simple idea turns 
out to have complex solutions, with little likelihood of achieving much, if 
any, consensus. Equally unsurprising is that most scholars in the field feel a 
need to begin with an exposition, if not a justification, of their own views 
on the particular chronological problems that they face within their indi- 
vidual spheres of interest. The problem is, of course, compounded by the 
existence of all too numerous chronological schemes, constructed and 
adapted over many years, which are at best incompatible with one another, 
and at worst, simply wrong. We would of course like to think that we are 
not wrong anymore, and indeed many of us believe that we were never 
wrong to start with, and the fact that we have modified earlier positions 
does nothing other than to show just how correct we were in the first place! 
But science is stepping in where guesses, or assumptions about associations 
between historical events and archaeological evidence as well as typological 
and art historical studies, have all fallen short. Both radiocarbon dating and 
dendrochronology, individually or, better, together, have provided some 
precision, for example at Gordion, Boğazköy? and Kaman Kalehöyük. 
While most have readily accepted these new chronologies, some have found 
them, or their implications, harder to adjust to. In short, for Central Ana- 
tolia we now have the skeleton of a chronological scheme for the Iron Age. 
Not all of the bones have perhaps been assembled in the correct position, 
with the result that the beast does not yet swing gracefully from site to site 
but, rather, crawls awkwardly through thickets of pot sherds. But we have a 
beast that we can call Iron Age Chronology. The trick is to know which are 
its knees and which its elbows. 

It is a fact that in the second and first millennia BC we are working in 
periods for which we do have some historical, that is textual, evidence. We 
have records of certain events, we know the names of places and territories, 
and we have glimpses of some of the actors. The texts, whether they are 
contemporaneous display inscriptions or administrative documents, or 
accounts written by later, principally Greek, authors cannot be discounted 
simply because they are difficult. The archaeology and the history cannot 
be mutually exclusive. As archaeologists it is incumbent upon us not to shy 
away from confronting the problems of melding historical and archaeological 
evidence where both exist. 


" DeVries ez al. 2003, Kuniholm 2004, Kromer ez al. 2001, Manning et al. 2001, Manning 
et al. 2003. 
> Genz 2004, Seeher 2000a and zooob. 
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Let us look at our audiences 

1. Members of a particular research group or excavation. 

2. Professional colleagues working in closely related spheres. 

3. Students, as well as teachers and colleagues with less closely related 
interests. 

4. Broader audiences with interests in, say, the history of civilisations. 


The difficulties are with my second and third categories, people who 
possess only an outline knowledge of regions and periods, who have heard 
of Phrygia and Urartu, and of Midas and Croesus but who would struggle 
with /ron I-IV and be completely flummoxed by YHSS 6A or Alişar V. 


Central Anatolia 


Central Anatolia is a big region, stretching some 900 km from the 
Euphrates to the Highlands of Phrygia and for approximately 400 km from 
the Pontic Mountains to the Taurus. Of course, these physical or geo- 
graphic boundaries have rarely been historical or cultural barriers, but per- 
haps sufficient cultural homogeneity during most pre-Hellenistic periods 
can be discerned within Central Anatolia for study this high region of internal 
lake basins to have some utility. 


Table 1 lists a selection of nomenclature for 'cultures, events and 
chronology pertaining to this Central Anatolian region and highlights some 
of the complexities. 


It will be immediately apparent that this table looks somewhat different 
to the way it might have looked only three or four years ago. The changes 
have come about not least as a result of the redating of the destruction levels 
at Gordion? the complete implications of which will take some time to 
work out. Although the revised Gordion chronology makes Bosserts7 study 
of Iron Age material at Bogazkóy, with its dependence of the historical 
realities of the Cimmerian invasion and “Battle of Pteria’, of less value than 


3 Omori and Nakamura 2006. 

* Atlas 2004, 1/17. 

> Wagstaff 1985. 

© DeVries 2005, DeVries ez al. 2003, Genz 2004 and 2007, Kuniholm 2004, Sams 2005, 
Voigt 2005. 

7 Bossert 2000, pp. 153-170. 
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Culture Historical Archaeological | Chronological | Date 
Hittite Hittite Empire Hittite LBA 14-13" centuries 
Sub-Hittite Post Empire Post Empire Early Iron Age | early 12^ century 
Dark Age Dark Age Dark Age Early Iron Age | 12-11? centuries 
Neo-Hittite Neo-Hittite Kingdoms, | Neo-Hittite 

Tabal 
Kaska? Alishar IV? Middle Iron 10-7" centuries 
Phrygian Phrygian Kingdom Phrygian Age 
Mushkian 
(Assyrian) Sargon II campaigns not recognised | Neo-Assyrian | 708 
(Cimmerian?) | Cimmerian? not recognised | destruction? mid-7" century 
Lydian Lydian expansion YHSS Middle Iron ca.600-550 
Phrygian Age 
Archaic? 
(Median) Median-Lydian war not recognised | Middle Iron €4.590-550 
Phrygian Age 
Archaic? 
Persian Conquest of Cyrus Destructions at | Achaemenid or | 547-333 
Kerkenes and | Persian 
Gordion Late Iron Age 

Hellenistic Alexander the Great Hellenistic Hellenistic 333 onwards 


Table 1: Terminology and Periodisation for Central Anatolia in the Iron Age. 


might have been hoped, it would not have come as any surprise to Bittel? 
and has already been taken into full account in a number of studies by Her- 
mann Genz. My own ideas on the date of the foundation of Kerkenes have 
also been revised slightly upwards, although the date of the destruction and 
its attribution to Croesus around 547 are in all probability correct (see 


below). 


Chronological Terminology for the Central Plateau 


The starting point for any discussion of Iron Age chronology on the 
Central Anatolian Plateau has now to be the abandonment and destruction 
of the public buildings at the Hittite capital, Hattusa. The exact circum- 
stances of the abandonment of the capital continue to be examined,’ but 
there can be no doubt that the end of the Late Bronze Age and the end of 


* Bittel 1970, pp. 142 and 145. 
? Genz 2003, Schoop 2003. 
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the Hittite Empire are, in Central Anatolia, one and the same thing. At 
Hattusa Genz has divided the Early Iron Age into three, Early, Middle and 
Late, based on the stratigraphic sequence at one part of the earlier Hittite 
capital, the Büyükkaya.“ There is not, however, a clear stratigraphic marker 
between the Middle and Late phases of this Early Iron Age sequence. Con- 
sequently, the division into Middle and Late is really no more than conve- 
nient shorthand for the two halves of a continuous ceramic development. 

The extent to which the first of these three Early Iron Age phases at 
Büyükkaya may or may not represent some survival of ‘Hittite occupation 
on the ruins of this sector of the former capital is not yet resolved. But such 
‘Hittite’ survival, whatever form it might actually have taken, must still be 
thought of as belonging to, and perhaps as defining, the earliest phase of 
the Iron Age. 

At Kilise Tepe, in the Góksü valley, Nicholas Postgate" has identified two 
phases of Level II that appear to fall within the period of the Hittite Empire 
(i.e. to predate the destruction of the capital) but which do not look so con- 
vincingly Imperial Hittite as the preceding Level III. Since Kilise Tepe lays 
outside Central Anatolia I can leave Professor Postgate to decide on what 
terminology to use. It is, however, thought probable that Kilise Tepe II e, 
which displays clear signs of continuity from the preceding level, postdates 
the demise of the Hittite Empire. 

Should these earliest Iron Age levels at Bogazkéy and Kilise Tepe be 
called “Sub-Hittite? Are there similar levels to be recognised at Gordion 
and Kaman Kalehöyük? Will the same phenomena be found at Çadır 
Höyük, or in a careful re-examination of the stratigraphy of Alişar Höyük? 

The term Dark Age is now so deeply entrenched in the literature that it 
cannot be erased, but then there is no reason to discard it for there surely 
was a Dark Age between the end of the Hittite Empire and both the rise of 
independent Neo-Hittite kingdoms and the emergence of Phrygia as a 
state. There can surely be little doubt that to the west of the Kizilirmak the 
rise of Phrygia and the development of ‘Phrygian culture’ is associated with 
the arrival of Phrygians, the Bryges of Herodotus, from the west. When 
exactly, how many and by what route or routes are difficult questions, as is 
the archaeological recognition of either the arrival of new groups or of their 
co-existence with or incorporation of the existing population.” 

One question here is that of terminology for the entire Central Plateau. 
I would suggest the use of the neutral term, Early Iron Age. At some sites 


© Genz 2000, 2003, 2004, 2006a and 2006b; Seeher 1998, 2000c. 
" Hansen and Postgate 1994, Postgate 2005a and 2005b, this volume and (most recently) 2007. 
2 Voigt 1994, 2005, Voigt and Henrickson 2000. 
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the Early Iron Age might be sub-divided into a Sub-Hittite period followed 
by a Dark Age, whilst at others the term Dark Age might alone suffice. 
Absolute dates for this Early Iron Age are provided by a good set from 
Boğazköy,” which clearly place it in the twelfth to tenth centuries. There is 
no reason to reject the idea that this general time range can be applied to 
an Early Iron Age over the whole of the Central Plateau, and indeed 
beyond. Radiocarbon dates for this transition at Kaman Kalehöyük are 
more problematic," a further series of dates being required, but the ceramic 
parallels with Hattusa appear to be clear enough.” 

It is with what happens next that our problems of terminology really 
begin. One set of problems is might be thought of as ‘real’, whereas another 
is of our own manufacture, ie. the problem of incorrect or confusing ter- 
minology. The real difficulties stem from the difference between the geo- 
graphical distribution of archaeological cultures and political boundaries. I 
would suggest a threefold geographical division of Central Anatolia for the 
entire period from the emergence of Iron Age kingdoms, presumably in the 
ninth century, to the apparent end of the Neo-Hittite states together with, 
at around the same time, the death of Midas and the eclipse of Phrygian 
power.' This simple division would be: 


I. Southern Central Anatolia, Ze. the lands generally known as Tabal. 

2. The area north and east of the Kizilirmak, for which — if I could 
think of one — I would prefer a better term than North-Eastern 
Central Anatolia; and 

3. Western Central Anatolia, Ze. west of the Kızılırmak, which is 
Phrygia. 


In this view the Konya Plain falls within the Neo-Hittite cultural sphere, 
to the south of Phrygia, probably until the expansion of Lydian power 
under Alyattes and Croesus. These are geographical definitions that avoid 
the use of terms such as Phrygia and Tabal, entities about which there is not 
agreement and that in any case change over time. 

Following the employment of ‘Early Iron Age’ it would not be illogical 
to use ‘Middle Iron Age’ for this period, but I have never been able to 
decide when the Middle Iron Age ends and the Late Iron Age begins: the 


3 Genz 2004, p. 1516 table 2. 

^ Omori and Nakamura 2006. 

5 For example Genz 2003. 

“ Here I mean the King Midas known from Assyrian records, not to be confused with 
one of the later Phrygian kings with the same name or title. This complex topic is the sub- 
ject of a detailed new study by Susanne Berndt-Ersóz 2008. 
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fall of Assyria, the death of Midas, conquest by Cyrus the Great? Subdivi- 
sion of the Middle Iron Age rather defeats the purpose of using the term in 
the first place, but perhaps there is no satisfactory alternative and this is the 
solution adopted at Kaman Kalehöyük. With respect to the southern area 
there is surely not any great objection to Neo-Hittite being used as both a 
cultural and a chronological term.” North and east of the Kızılırmak the 
term most generally used is Alisar IV, based on the excavations at Alisar 
Höyük conducted by Hans Henning von der Osten and Erich Schmidt in 
the late 1920s. This situation is not altogether satisfactory, partly because 
it is jargon and partly because it means different things to different people. 
At Boğazköy the end of the Middle Iron Age has been placed around the 
end of the seventh century, apparently making it more or less contemporary 
with Alisar IV. In this scenario the Late Iron Age covers the sixth and fifth 
centuries. Since there is little or no occupation in the fifth and earlier 
fourth centuries at Bogazkéy this scheme works well, but to extend it fur- 
ther afield involves ending the Late Iron Age as early as ca.550 and calling 
the next period Persian or Achaemenid/Achaemenian in the same way that, 
yet later, the term Hellenistic is generally used. Perhaps this is indeed the 
most satisfactory solution, although many might find it unsatisfactory to 
end the Late Iron Age so early, whilst others could legitimately object that 
the recognition of the beginning of Persian period settlement in the archae- 
ological record is in itself problematic.” 
As for Phrygia, we now have a new scheme for Gordion. 


Phrygian Period Names Approximate YHSS 
Citadels Absolute Dates Phases 

Late Bronze Age ca. 1500-12" century BC 8-9 

Early Iron Age ca. 12™ century-ca. 950 BC 7 

Old Citadel Initial Early Phrygian ca. 950-900 BC 6B 

Early Phrygian ca. 900-800 BC 6A 

Early Phrygian Destruction 800 BC 

New Citadel Middle Phrygian ca. 800-540 BC 5 

Late Phrygian ca. 540-330 BC 4 

Early Hellenistic ca . 330-mid 3 century BC] 3B 


Table 2: The New Gordion Sequence adapted from Voigt 2005 Table 3-1 (p. 27). 


7 Melchert 2003. 
© Osten 1937, Osten and Schmidt 1930, Osten and Schmidt 1932. 
? Thus Genz 2006b. 
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At Kaman Kalehöyük, which lies some 30 kilometres to the east of the 
Kızılırmak, a gradual change from Middle Iron Age II to I is thought to 
have occurred in the latter part of the seventh century. Here, perhaps to the 
east of the Phrygian Kingdom, the introduction of Phrygian culture might 


be thought to parallel similar changes at Boğazköy and Alaca Höyük.” 


Kaman Kalehöyük 


Levels Period Historical Date 
Ha 1-2 Hellenistic Hellenistic 330 onwards 
IIa 3 Late Iron Age Lydian — Achaemenid | c. 580-330 
Ha-b - IIc 1 | Middle Iron Age II | Phrygian Late 7^ - Early 6 century 
IIc 2-3 Middle Iron Age I | Alishar IV ? gü - late 7^ century 
Ild 1-3 Early Iron Age Dark Age c.1200 -? 9" century 


Table 3: Kaman Kalehóyük based on the work of Sachihiro Omura and his team 


It can thus be seen that the Bogazkóy Late Iron Age is thought to begin 
at about the same time as the Kaman Kalehöyük Middle Iron Age II. 

For the wider region of the Central Anatolian Plateau I have attempted 
on Table 4 to make a simplified chart that provides an overarching frame- 
work. It ignores historical events beyond the Central Plateau, such as the 
fall of Assyria, which although they might have impinged on Central Anatolia 
have not left clear signs that are traceable in the archaeological record. 


Cultural Labels 


I would now like to turn to the thorny problem of cultural labels. The 
term ‘Hittite’ refers variously to a language, a state that became an empire 
and a material culture of which we think we can recognise elements in the 
archaeological record. One may doubt that there is any great utility in making 
‘Hittite’ to refer to all three at one and the same time, but since things 
Hittite are Bronze Age rather than Iron Age we need not dwell further on 
the ‘Hittite Question’. 


2 I am grateful to Dr. Omura for most helpful discussion. Table 3 is partially based on a 
lecture Dr. Omura gave at METU in December 2007, just as this paper was being revised. 

^ Phrygian cultural traits include language, revealed by inscriptions at Alaca Höyük and 
Kerkenes Dag as well as by graffiti; cult, as demonstrated by semi-iconic idols; pottery, metal 
work and (at Kerkenes but not at Kaman Kalehöyük) megaron-like buildings. See Summers 
2006 for futher discussion. For the tradition that the Phrygian border was the Kızılırmak see 
Pedley 1972. 
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Chronological Date Culture Historical 
LBA 14-13" centuries Hittite Hittite Empire 
Early Iron Age early 12^ century Sub-Hittite Post Empire 
Early Iron Age 12-9" centuries Dark Age Dark Age 


Arrival of Phrygians at Gordion 


Middle Iron Age 


9?-mid 7" centuries 


Neo-Hittite 


Neo-Hittite Kingdoms 


(Alisar IV) 
Phrygian Phrygian Kingdom 
Late Iron Age Mid 7^ century-ca. 547 | BK Late Iron Age| Expansion of Cilicia and Lydia 
(Alisar V) Phrygian Highlands 
‘Middle Eastward expansion of Phrygian 
Phrygian’ culture 
Foundation of Kerkenes (Pteria) 
Persian ca. 547-333 Persian Conquest of Cyrus 
Hellenistic 333 onwards Hellenistic Alexander the Great 


Table 4: A simplified scheme for North-Eastern Central Anatolia 


The term ‘Phrygian’ presents not dissimilar problems. There is no doubt 
that Phrygian, like Hittite, refers to a language, a state and an archaeologically 
recognised culture. David French has addressed the problem of attempting 
to recognise Phrygian culture in the Roman Period, reaching the somewhat 
negative, not to say depressing, conclusion that mining coal might be 
equally enlightening as well as more profitable.” Earlier, thankfully, things 
appear to be a little more straightforward. The Phrygian capital, Gordion, 
has provided us with a comprehensive overview of Phrygian culture: lan- 
guage, architecture, art, mortuary practices and so forth. These can equally 
well be recognised in the Ankara region to the east of Gordion and in the 
Phrygian Highlands to the west. There are of course problems, not the 
least of which are chronological, but Phrygia and Phrygian are terms that 
we can use with mutual understanding.*4 The same holds true, I would sug- 
gest, for Neo-Hittite, although we do not have an excavated Neo-Hittite 
city on the Plateau that yields anywhere close to the rounded picture that 


> French 1998. 

3 Berndt 2002, Berndt-Ersóz 2003 and 2006. 

^ Tam in full agreement with the dating proposed in Berndt Ersöz 2006, which is not 
far removed from that put forward by Ekrem Akurgal in his 1986 Birth of Greek Art. Others, 
including Elizabeth Simpson in her forthcoming volume on the Grodion Furniture, and 
Lynn Roller (pers comm.) continue to favout the earlier dating of some of the rock-cut mon- 
uments first proposed by Haspels. 
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Gordion provides for Phrygia. It is tempting, however, to see in the extra- 
ordinary site of Göllü Dağ” something of the centralised planning and 
architectural concepts that would have been found in a Neo-Hittite capital 
on the Central Plateau. In broad terms these resemble what is known from 
cities in South-Eastern Turkey and North Syria, such as Carchemish and 
Zincirli.2 

When and under what circumstances Neo-Hittite power declines is 
unclear. Inscriptions in Luwian hieroglyphic come to an end,” as appar- 
ently does a long tradition of architectural relief sculpture and sculpture in 
the round, the latest known examples coming perhaps from Göllü Dağ.” 
There does not appear to be a cultural label which is applicable to this post 
Neo-Hittite period, with the result that Late Iron Age, or to be pedantic, 
Central Anatolian Late Pre-Persian Iron Age, will have to do. 

North and east of the Kızılırmak, in what had been an archaeological 
backwater since the demise of the Hittite Empire, we have a surprise. The 
largest pre-Hellenistic city in Anatolia was newly founded on a low granitic 
mountain, Kerkenes Dag. I am not going to rehearse yet again the argu- 
ments for the date and identification of Kerkenes Dağ.” Interpretations 
that were based entirely on survey data from the early seasons have been 
modified or discarded altogether. The concern here is that of terminology. 
Since Kerkenes is a single period site, and a short-lived one at that, there is 
no necessity to worry about a sequence. The evidence currently available 
strongly suggests that Kerkenes was founded on a virgin site in the late sev- 
enth century BC, probably in the last quarter, or perhaps even after 600. 
The city was sacked, looted and burnt, and its 7 km of strong stone 
defences thrown down, after which the city was deserted. I have argued that 
the city should be identified with the place that Herodotus calls Pteria, and 
that the destruction was at the hands of Croseus in, traditionally, 547 BC. 
There are no indications as to the circumstances in which city was founded, 
or of who the founder was, although the extraordinary vision, power and 
determination of the founder is obvious. We have at Kerkenes a great city, 
not a mountaintop refuge. 


> Schirmer 1993 and 1999. 

26 Mazzoni 1994. 

7 Hawkins 2000. 

28 Aro 2003. 

?9 For earlier, partially outdated, discussion see Summers 1997 and 2000, Summers and 
Summers 1998. More recent reports are available at http:/www.kerkenes.metu.edu.tr. For a 
spirited criticism see Rollinger 2003 and for a sober assessment see Tuplin 2004, both written 
before the discovery of inscriptions and graffiti in Old Phrygian at Kerkenes. 
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Should we see the foundation of Kerkenes as a marker for the beginning 
of the Late Iron Age? This, it seems to me, would not be inconsistent with 
the chronological scheme proposed for Bogazkóy. How it would fit with 
Gordion or with the Neo-Hittite states to the south I do not know. We 
have more to learn and might one day understand what wider events, if 
any, surround the foundation of Kerkenes. For the time being I am using 
two terms. For the Period of Kerkenes I have adopted ‘Late, pre- 
Persian/pre-Achaemenid, Iron Age’, while for the date I have used the ‘first 
half of the sixth century BC’. Culturally, we now know, there was very 
strong Phrygian influence by the time of the destruction. Whether or not 
the city had such a Phrygian flavour from the start is a matter for ongoing 
research, but preliminary assessment might suggest that it did. I myself do 
not, however, think that Kerkenes was ever a part of the Phrygian state and 
I am NOT calling Kerkenes a ‘Phrygian’ city. It is tempting, of course, to 
use the term Pterian. After all, Brixhe and Lejeune have written that the 
inscriptions in the Old Phrygian language from Alaca Höyük and 
Böğazköy are in the Pterian dialect, and have used the letter P to so desig- 
nate them in their corpus? But it is most unlikely that pottery in our 
region distinctively changed at the moment the city was founded, and even 
more implausible that it altered when the city was destroyed. I do not mean 
to say that the city had no influence on pottery style and production in the 
immediate region, but I doubt that either the foundation or the destruction 
of Kerkenes will be recognised in the archaeological sequences at nearby 
mounds. Perhaps the sequence that is now slowly emerging from Gadir 
Hóyük will prove me wrong, but I doubt it. 


Conclusions 


Because material cultures do not reflect sudden regime changes it is not, 
and will not, be possible to construct a scheme that combines dated histor- 
ical events with changes in archaeological material. It may, very occasion- 
ally, be possible to detect events in archaeological strata, most obviously 
destruction levels. Destructions at three sites, Kerkenes, Gordion (at the 
Küçük Höyük) and, beyond the plateau, Sardis have been plausibly linked 
to the Persian invasion of Cyrus the Great. But even that historical event is 
not reflected in evidence from archaeological survey or in the settlement 
history of (excavated) sites that did not lay along the direct path of invading 


30 Brixhe and Lejeune 1984, pp. 223—251. 
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armies. Further, within Central Anatolia there are only three such ‘univer- 
sal’ events that impinge on the Iron Age: the collapse of imperial Hittite 
power, the invasion of the Persians and the conquests of Alexander the 
Great. Thus archaeologists can but rarely, if ever, attach historical labels to 
their material. 

The history of archaeological research has imposed terms and schemes 
which, however difficult they may be to work with, it is now impossible to 
erase and replace. Each major excavation, Boğazköy, Çadır Höyük/Alisar, 
Gordion and Kaman Kalehöyük, will continue to develop its own schema 
as new information is added. Any attempt at creating an overall scheme, 
like that presented in Table 4, which is acceptable to everyone working in 
the field is doomed to failure. At best it might act as a catalyst for further 
stimulating discussion. 

It is perhaps ironic that while at Kerkenes the application of remote sens- 
ing techniques are providing overviews of an entire Iron Age city in unprece- 
dented detail, attempts to place the foundation of the city within a wider 
framework of cultures and periodisation flounder against a background of 
post-modernist deconstruction in which attaining insights into the local and 
the specific seem more attainable than simplified, all-embracing, schemes. 
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Abstract: 


This paper summarises the Iron Age chronology of ancient Israel. The written 
data are few. In addition to the historical parts of the Old Testament there are 
some external references to events in the country and a few inscriptions were 
recovered in the excavations. The chronological framework of the Iron Age is pri- 
marily based on data from four sites — Megiddo, Lachish, Samaria and 
Jerusalem. Four related problems are also dicussed: The date of the Philistine 
migration and settlement; The campaign of Pharaoh Shosheng I/Shishak; the 
foundation of Samaria and Jezreel; and the archaeology of Jerusalem during the 
İron Age and its implications. Finally the current scholarly debate on the 
chronology of the tenth-ninth centuries and the application of the *C dating 
method for establishing the chronology of this period are discussed. 


Introduction 


Let me start by thanking my colleague and friend of many years Professor 
Dr. Altan Cilingiroglu for his hospitality in Izmir and for kindly inviting 
me to participate in the Izmir Symposium in May 2005, and to publish 
here my paper which summarises the Iron Age chronology of ancient Israel. 
This is not an easy task, taking into account the fact that the archaeology 
of the Iron Age in Israel is a complex subject not familiar to scholars spe- 
cialising in the archaeology of Anatolia. 

There are two basic factors which characterise the archaeology of Palestine, 
and the chronological problems in particular. Firstly, the country is situated 
between two continents. In ancient times Palestine was situated between 
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Pharaonic Egypt on the one hand, and Mesopotamia and Syria on the 
other, and the land route connecting these centres passed through the 
country. The history and archaeology of Palestine in the Bronze and Iron 
Ages were decided by the trade passing between Egypt and Asia, and by 
military conquests of one power or another. In some periods we see Egypt 
taking hold of the main land route to Asia, in other periods we see the 
Mesopotamian and Syrian powers, Assyria, Babylonia and the Aramaeans 
conquering the country which held the gate to Egypt. 

The second factor is the lack of inscriptions. Important data are included 
in the historical parts of the Old Testament; some of them are reliable, but 
other data are very problematic. We also have some external references to 
events in ancient Israel in inscriptions found in the surrounding countries, 
but hardly any inscriptions which could help us to solve chronological 
problems have been found in excavations in Israel. Archaeologists in Israel 
look with much envy at ancient Anatolia with all its important monumen- 
tal inscriptions. Therefore Iron Age chronology in ancient Israel is largely 
based on circumstantial evidence of different kinds. 

To round off this introduction let me summarise the historical situation 
during the Iron Age. The Old Testament is our main source of historical 
information. After the collapse of the Canaanite cities which marked the 
end of the Late Bronze Age, the country was settled by the Philistines in the 
Coastal Plain and the Israelites in the Highlands. Around tooo BCE the 
Kingdom of Israel, usually known as the United Monarchy, was established 
by Saul, succeeded later by David and Solomon, who established Jerusalem 
as their capital. After Solomon’s death around 930 BCE the kingdom of 
Israel was divided into two kingdoms — the Kingdom of Israel in the north 
with its capital in Samaria and the Kingdom of Judah in the south with its 
capital in Jerusalem. The northern kingdom of Israel was annexed to 
Assyria by Sargon II in 720 BCE. The Kingdom of Judah became a vassal 
to Assyria and survived slightly longer, only to be annexed to the Babylon- 
ian Empire by Nebuchadnezzar II in 586 BCE. 


The Chronological Framework 


Based on the above background, I shall now discuss the chronological 
framework of the Iron Age. In my view the stratigraphic and chronological 
framework in any period is based primarily on several central key-sites, in 
the way a table is secured on four legs, and a building is secured on proper 
foundations. The Iron Age chronology in ancient Israel is based on four 
key-sites: Megiddo in the north and Lachish in the south, as well as the two 
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capital cities Jerusalem and Samaria (Fig. 1). Everything else — important 
though it might be — should be connected to the stratigraphy and 
chronology of these key-sites. 

The last part of the Late Bronze Age in Palestine, known at that time as 
Canaan, is characterised by the Egyptian hegemony of the Twentieth 
Dynasty, in particular Ramesses III who reigned between 1182-1151 BCE 
(according to the Low Chronology of Wente and Van Siclen).' In Lachish, 
the last Canaanite city, that is Level VI, was totally destroyed by fire, mark- 
ing the end of the Late Bronze Age and the Egyptian hegemony. Two 
scarabs with the name of Ramesses IV (1151-1145 BCE, Low Chronology) 
indicate the date of the destruction.” As Lachish was totally abandoned for 
hundreds of years after the destruction of Level VI it is clear that these 
scarabs belong to that level and not to a later settlement. In the north, in 
Megiddo, the Canaanite city of Stratum VII was destroyed by fire. The 
destruction is dated by an ivory object bearing a cartouche of Ramesses III 
sealed by the destruction debris in the ‘treasury’ of the royal palace, and by 
a statue-base of Ramesses VI (1141-1133 BCE, Low Chronology), which 
unfortunately was not found in situ? This evidence is augmented by the 
Egyptian fortress in Level VI Lower in Beth Shean, situated east of 
Megiddo (Fig. 1). The above data — in particular the statue base of 
Ramesses VI from Megiddo — provide an approximate date of 1150 BCE 
for the end of the Egyptian hegemony of the Twentieth Dynasty in Canaan 
and for the end of the Canaanite city-states. In my view (accepted by some 
but not all scholars) these events mark the end of the Late Bronze Age, and 
the beginning of a new era — the Iron Age — in Palestine. 

As to the later part of the Iron Age the destruction of Level III at 
Lachish, the large Judean fortress city, is securely dated to the Assyrian con- 
quest of Sennacherib in zor BCE, a conquest immortalised by Sennacherib 
in the famous stone reliefs erected in his palace in Nineveh.’ Level II at 
Lachish, the later Judean fortress, and Jerusalem, were conquered and 
destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar II King of Babylon in 586 BCE and this date, 
documented in the Babylonian inscriptions, marks the end of the Iron Age 
in ancient Israel. 

As to the period between the destructions of Lachish Levels VI and III, 
that is between the years 1130 and zor BCE, we have some additional chrono- 
logical anchors and crucial data. I have divided them into four separate issues. 


* Wente and Van Siclen 1976. 

> Krauss 1994; Lalkin 2004. 

3 E.g., Ussishkin 1995, pp. 258-261. 

4 Ussishkin 1985, pp. 224-226; 1995, pp. 264-265. 
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The first issue is the date of the appearance and settlement of the 
Philistines, who were part of the Sea Peoples. Pharaoh Ramesses III tells in 
his inscription carved on the walls of his mortuary temple at Medinet 
Habu, that he repulsed the attack of the Sea Peoples on Egypt in his eighth 
year, that is 1175 BCE.° The reliefs accompanying the inscription portray 
the Sea Peoples attack by land and sea (Fig. 2). The Sea Peoples are easily 
recognized by their peculiar and characteristic head dress, which resembles 
a feathered Indian head dress. 

Those who came by land are shown traveling with their families in carts 
driven by oxen, the carts being very similar to modern Anatolian ox-driven 
carts with wooden wheels without spokes (Fig. 3). Eventually the Philistines 
settled in the southern Coastal Plain, their main cities being Gaza, Ashdod 
and Ashkelon along the sea coast, and Gath and Ekron more inland 
(Fig. 1). Their culture is marked by typical painted pottery with many 
Aegean affinities (Fig. 4). According to the current view adopted by most 
scholars, e.g., Amihai Mazar’ and Larry Stager? the Philistines arrived and 
settled in the Coastal Plain during the reign of Ramesses HI, when other 
parts of Canaan were still ruled by the Egyptian pharaoh. In my view, 
shared by several colleagues, in particular Israel Finkelstein, the arrival and 
settlement of the Philistines should definitely be dated to after the year 1130 
BCE, that is to after the final destruction of Canaanite Lachish at the end 
of Level VI.? 

Lachish is the main chronological anchor in this issue. Canaanite 
Lachish maintained strong commercial and cultural ties with other coun- 
tries and with the Canaanite cities in the Coastal Plain." These connections 
are manifested at Lachish by pottery and other objects from Egypt, north- 
western Anatolia, Mycenae, Crete, Cyprus, Syria, Lebanon, north-western 
Arabia as well as the Coastal Plain. Significantly, even fresh sea fish, such as 
grey mullets, bass and sea breams, as well as large Nile river fish — Nile 
perch — were imported from the coast to Lachish." After the complete 
destruction of the Level VI city, Lachish was abandoned for a long period 
of time. As Lachish is located so close to the Philistine cities, and as 
Canaanite Lachish maintained strong commercial and cultural connections 


> E.g., Ussishkin 1982. 

€ Pritchard 1955, p. 262. 

7 Mazar 1985. 

8 Stager 1995. 

9 E.g., Ussishkin 2004, pp. 72-73; Finkelstein 1995. 
© Ussishkin 2004, pp. 65-68. 

= Lernau and Golani 2004. 
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with the Coastal Plain, it would have been natural for some Philistine pot- 
tery to have been imported to Lachish if indeed the Philistine cities were 
contemporary with Lachish VI. However, the fact is that no Philistine pot- 
tery was found in the extensive large-scale excavations carried out at 
Lachish since 1932. The only possible explanation for the total absence of 
Philistine pottery is that this type of pottery was introduced and used only 
afier the destruction of Canaanite Lachish, that is after 1130 BCE. While 
this datum is of a negative nature, to my mind it is nevertheless definitive. 
The lower date for the Philistine settlement naturally effects the dating of 
later strata in many other sites. 

And there is another significant point. The Sea Peoples conquered North 
Syria, notably Alalakh and Ugarit. Then they moved southward along the 
coast in their ox-driven carts and were stopped on their way by the army of 
Ramesses III in 1175 BCE, probably somewhere in Lebanon. It then took 
the Sea Peoples about forty years to move again to the south along the main 
coastal highway — the main land route between Egypt and Asia — which 
crossed the Carmel ridge near Megiddo (Fig. 1). They are probably respon- 
sible for the destruction of Canaanine Megiddo (Stratum VII) which pro- 
tected the highway.” From there the Sea Peoples/Philistines proceeded 
southwards, reached the southern Coastal Plain and settled there. The 
destruction of Megiddo Stratum VIIA at about 1130 BCE thus serves as 
another indication for the date of the settlement of the Philistines in the 
southern Coastal Plain. The Philistines were almost certainly responsible for 
the destruction of Lachish and for ending the Egyptian hegemony in 
Canaan at that time. 

The second issue is the list of cities of Pharaoh Shoshenq 1 of the Twenty- 
second Dynasty. Shoshenq I, known from the biblical text as Shishak, cam- 
paigned in Palestine in about 925 BCE.” In the temple of Karnak he left a 
long list of places conquered during the campaign, but these can be identi- 
fied only in part. It is also unclear what was the exact route taken by 
Shoshenq I/Shishak and what were the aims of the campign. The biblical 
text mentions the campaign as well and tells how Shishak arrived in 
Jerusalem and received a tribute from Rehoboam King of Judah (1 Kings 
14: 25-28; 2 Chronicles 12: 2-9). Jerusalem, however, and other major cities 
in Judah are not mentioned among the places listed at Karnak. Finally, a 
broken stele of Shoshenq I was found, unfortunately not in situ, in 
Megiddo. 


2 Ussishkin 1995. 
5 See e.g., Kitchen 1973, pp. 294—300, 432—447. 
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It was W. E. Albright, the great American scholar, who in 1943 wrote — 
with reference to his own excavations at Tell Beit Mirsim — that “Shishak’s 
irruption.... Swept through Palestine, north and south, east and west, with 
seeming impartiality”.* Albright’s assumption that Shishak destroyed the 
entire country is generally accepted, and hence a “Shishak’s destruction 
level” is noted and identified in most contemporary sites excavated since 
Tell Beit Mirsim. However, the object, nature and course of the campaign, 
and what really happened there, are far from clear. Shoshenq I/Shishak may 
have destroyed some settlements, and in other cases he may have destroyed 
only parts of settlements. Alternatively he may have conquered all or some 
settlements without destroying them at all. I am convinced” that the erec- 
tion of a royal stele at Megiddo indicates that Shishak conquered this city 
with the aim of holding it rather than destroying it as assumed by most 
scholars," and this might well apply to other places and regions. One way 
or other, in my view Shishak’s list is generally useless as an archaeological 
and chronological anchor. 

The only possible exception is Stratum XII in Tel Arad. Tel Arad is 
located in the eastern Negev not far from the Dead Sea (Fig. 1). It is gener- 
ally agreed that the Iron Age settlement in Tel Arad has to be identified 
with one of the two places named Arad which are mentioned in Shishak’s 
list. Stratum XII represents the earliest Iron Age settlement at this site. If 
this is indeed the place mentioned in the list, it follows that Stratum XII 
dates to the second half of the tenth century and not later, a date which 
affects the date of other contemporary sites in Judah, such as Lachish Level 
V and Tell Beit Mirsim Sreatum B.” In my view — which is not shared by 
other colleagues — this datum and its chronological value are questionable, 
as the course and character of Shoshenq I/Shishak’s campaign in the south- 
ern part of the country are far from clear. 

The third issue relates to the foundation of Samaria, the capital of the 
northern Kingdom of Israel. Based on the biblical text (1 Kings 16: 23-24) 
Samaria was built as a capital by Omri and later his son Ahab who both 
reigned between 882 and 852 BCE. They had a large army which partici- 
pated in the Syrian coalition which fought against Shalmaneser III in the 
battle of Karkar in 853 BCE. Omri and Ahab also built a large fortress in 
Jezreel, located in the Valley of Jezreel, where the infamous Queen Jezebel, 


^ Albright 1943, pp. 37-38. 

5 Ussishkin 1990, pp. 71-74. 

“ E.g., recently Harrison 2003, pp. 60-62. 

7 E.g., Herzog and Singer-Avitz 2004, p. 229. 
Pritchard 1955, pp. 278-279. 
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Ahabs wife, found her death (2 Kings 9). Both Samaria and Jezreel are 
therefore key-sites for the study of monumental architecture and pottery of 
the first half of the ninth century BCE.” 

The fourth issue is the archaeological evidence regarding Jerusalem — 
which is in fact a problem more historical than chronological. Based on the 
archaeological data, as well as on the above chronological framework, the 
process of development of biblical Jerusalem can at present be fairly accu- 
rately reconstructed.^? A strongly fortified settlement extended on the hill 
known as the “City of David” during the Middle Bronze Age (Fig. 5). This 
settlement apparently came to an end at the end of the Middle Bronze Age, 
and one would assume that the strong fortifications went into disuse at this 
time. After the end of the Middle Bronze Age Jerusalem was continuously 
settled, the smaller unfortified settlement located in the central part of the 
“City of David” near the Gihon Spring. This was the settlement of the el- 
Amarna period, the settlement of the period of the United Monarchy as 
well as the later settlement of the ninth century BCE. Significantly, the 
archaeological evidence stands in contrast to the biblical descriptions of the 
magnificent city built by King Solomon (e.g., 1 Kings 9: 15). 

It has to be emphasized that nothing is known from the archaeological 
perspective about the Temple Mount during the tenth and ninth cen- 
turies." The temple Mount could possibly have been built during this 
period, as described in detail in the biblical text, but in that case it did not 
form an integral part of the contemporary settlement limited at that time 
to the central part of the City of David. 

During the later part of the eighth century BCE, as proven by the assem- 
blage of Lachish Level III type pottery, Jerusalem became a large, heavily 
fortified city, which extended on the City of David, the Temple Mount and 
the South-West Hill. This is the city which challenged Sennacherib king of 
Assyria in 701 BCE. This large city lasted till the Babylonian destruction of 
586 BCE, which is characterised by Lachish Level II type pottery. 

Finally, based on the archaeological evidence, Jerusalem of the ninth cen- 
tury BCE was a small, poor settlement, while other contemporary settle- 
ments in Judah, first and foremost Lachish Level IV, were already fortified 
towns containing large public buildings. These data are important for any 
historical and archaeological evaluation of this period. 

The above data can be summarised in the following, schematic table: 


? See recently Ussishkin 2007. 
> Ussishkin 2003a; 2003b. 
^ Ussishkin, Forthcoming. 
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Period | Dates | Historical | Megiddo Lachish Jerusalem Other sites 
BCE | data 
Late 20" Dynasty | Stratum Level VI Small, Beth Shean 
Bronze VITA unfortified Level VI 
IIIB settlement in | Lower 
Ca. 1 End of Destruction | Destruction | “City of Destruction 
1130 | Egyptian David’ 
hegemony l 
Iron I Philistine Strata Gap in 
settlement | VIB-VIA habitation 
Iron Ha United 
Monarchy 
Ca. Shishak’s Stratum VB | Level V Arad XII 
925 İ campaign 1? 1? 
Stratum Level IV Omride 
VA-IVB Samaria & 
Jezreel 
Iron IIb Strata Level III Large, 
701 1 Sennachrib’s | IV-III Destruction | fortified city 
campaign 
Level II 
Iron IIc Stratum II 
588/6 | Babylonian Destruction | Destruction 
campaign 


Schematic Table: Important Stratigraphic/Chronologial Data of the Iron Age 


The rest of the archaeological evidence must be fitted to the stratigraphic 


and chronological framework presented above. This is not easy for a variety 


of reasons, such as the lack of inscriptions, ambiguity of clear stratigraphic 


evidence in many sites, and the difficulty of comparing pottery from differ- 


ent regions of the country. Hence there are possibilities for different inter- 


pretations and different chronologies. 


The main chronological controversy currently prevailing in Israel con- 


cerns the tenth and ninth centuries. A few years ago Israel Finkelstein sug- 


gested lowering the date of the pottery and the remains of the tenth cen- 


tury to the ninth century BCE.” This suggestion, being the focus of the 


> Finkelstein 1996. 
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chronological debate, was largely based on the lower date for the Philistine 
settlement which I just mentioned, on theories of Gregory VVhitman” 
regarding the tenth century, and on the typological similarity between the 
pottery from Omride Jezreel and that of Megiddo Stratum VA-IVB.*4 This 
chronological suggestion has a deep historical meaning, as all the monu- 
mental architecture assigned to the reign of Solomon would now be dated 
to the time of the later kingdoms of Israel and Judah.” If this is indeed the 
case, it follows — from the archaeological perspective — that King 
Solomon reigned over a small, modest kingdom, rather than a large empire 
as described in the Old Testament. This conclusion also fits the archaeo- 
logical evidence regarding Jerusalem, Solomon’s capital, which as men- 
tioned above, was a small and modest settlement in the tenth century 
BCE.?€ 

Finally, a word must be said on the attempt to retrieve new chronologi- 
cal data and settle the above issues by the application of the “Carbon dat- 
ing method. To the best of my knowledge, my excavation at Lachish was 
the first dig in Israel where carbon samples taken from historical levels were 
collected and tested, and all these tests were recently published in the final 
excavation report." This method has now been enthusiastically adopted by 
Finkelstein, Mazar and others in the current chronological debates on the 
tenth century BCE. However, this method is far from providing conclu- 
sive and perfect results. Most samples discussed were not taken from strati- 
fied layers in the key-sites listed above, and furthermore, this method pro- 
vides only approximate dates. As manifested in the recent Oxford 
conference on this subject”? the interpretation of the same radiocarbon tests 
can be fitted to the different ideologies regarding the archaeology of ancient 
Israel. The problems of the “C dating method in historical times have been 
apparent in recent years in the on-going discussions on the destruction date 
of the Thera eruption.’ Regarding the Iron Age chronology of ancient 
Israel I prefer for the time being to rely more on the archaeological methods 
of dating. 


5 Wightman 1990. 

^ Zimhoni 1997, pp. 89-93. 

> See e.g., Finkelstein and Silberman 2001. 
26 See also Na”aman 1996. 

7 Carmi and Ussishkin 2004. 

28 See e.g., Levy and Higham 2005. 

” Levy and Higham 2005. 

3° E.g., Manning 1999. 
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Fig. 4. Philistine bichrome pottery 
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Something of the nature of a revolution is taking place in the lexicography 
of the languages of ancient biblical texts. New principles and policies have 
been proposed, and their disciplined implementation can already be found 
in three significant recent works. The long dominant Greek-German lexicon 
of the NT associated with the name of Walter Bauer, like many such German 
works of reference, has passed through several editors beginning with Erwin 
Preuschen (1910) to the sixth (Aland and Aland, 1988).' The first English 
versions of Bauer’s fourth edition were essentially translations; but the third 
edition, under the sole editorship of Frederick W. Danker [BDAG] (2000), 
went its own way, notably in the treatment and presentation of the semantic 
component.” Here some influence of Louw and Nidas Greek-English Lexicon 
of the New Testament Based on Semantic Domains (1988) can be recognised. 
But there is more to it than that. 

The second volume of Terry Fallas A Key to the Peshitta Gospels [KPG] 
(2000) was significantly different in methodology from the first volume. 
Falla discussed these improvements in the INTRODUCTION to KPG 2. In 
particular, the grammatical classification “follow[s] modern linguistic 


* For bibliographical details, see Taylor et al. 2004, pp. 235-36. 
> See Taylor et al. 2004. 
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principles, in so far as they recognize that use determines not only meaning 
but also functional class (part of speech)" (p. XXVII). Falla also acknowledged 
the inspiration of Louw and Nida’s work. 

The third example is the book under review — Muraoka’s A Greek-English 
Lexicon of the Septuagint: Chiefly of the Pentateuch and the Twelve Prophets 
[GELS]. 

BDAG is a lexicon of biblical and related texts composed in Greek; the 
other two are lexicons of translations. There is a nice symmetry between LXX 
(Hebrew to Greek) and Peshitta [P] (Greek to Syriac). In the one instance, 
Greek is the receiver from a Semitic language; in the other, a Semitic lan- 
guage is the receiver from Greek. Together, the three lexicons open a window 
on lexical relations between Greek and two Semitic languages where we have 
the giving and receiving texts. What is lacking is a lexicon of biblical Hebrew 
that marches in step with these others. That would cover three of the five 
major biblical languages, the others being Aramaic and Latin. 

So long as the source texts of translations are viewed as having dominat- 
ing authority, with LXX and P ‘only translations’, there is a danger that 
researchers’ knowledge of the Hebrew and Aramaic (OT) and Greek (NT) 
originals will interfere with the lexicographers’ prime task, which is to tell 
us what the LXX vocabulary meant in Greek (not what the original meant 
in Hebrew), what the Syriac vocabulary meant in Syriac (not what the orig- 
inal meant in Greek). 

Lexicographers of LXX are by no means agreed on the definition of their 
task. The eventual status of LXX as sacred scripture of on-going Greek 
Christian culture finally left its Hebrew parent behind. Even accomplished 
Christian scholars knew no Hebrew. If, originally, the purpose of the trans- 
lators was not so much to graft the Jewish Bible onto Greek literature as to 
take Greek readers into the Hebrew Bible (“aimed at bringing the reader to 
the Hebrew original rather than bringing the Hebrew original to the 
reader”3), then we must ask to what extent it is inappropriate to seek the 
meanings of LXX vocabulary in other contemporary natural Greek texts, 
rather than recognising that many Greek lexemes were called upon to serve 
as artificial equivalents for Hebrew terms — for Jewish ideas, institutions, 
and customs unfamiliar to readers of Greek who did not read Hebrew — 
some of them possibly Jews, but especially non-Jews. So the same lexeme, 
assisted by its context, would acquire a new meaning exotic to Greek, and 
either puzzle a naive Greek reader, or be taken in the only meaning he knew 


3 A. Pietersma, et al., 2000 “To the reader of NETS” in A Pietersma, trs., The Psalms of 
the Septuagint (New York: OUP), p. xiii; quoted by Cameron Boyd-Taylor in Taylor ez al. 
2004, p. 150, n. 8. 
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as a natural speaker of Greek, thus getting it wrong. A sophisticated reader 
might have been able to tell the difference, giving a lexeme its ordinary 
sense when reading a secular Greek text, while factoring in a coefficient for 
the Hebrew background when reading LXX. 

In addition to the explanations supplied in the INTRODUCTION to KPG 
2, Falla has written a number of papers on the methodology needed to 
achieve “the lexicon for which we long” (1998/99) now consolidated in a 
full-scale manifesto (2005). In addition to arguing for the need of full dis- 
closure of principles in a “user-manual” introduction and supplementary 
supportive indexes, Falla discussed five dimensions of an adequate lexicon: 
1. User; 2. Scope (corpus); 3. Content (what kind of information, and how 
much); 4. Methodology (how to do it); 5. Arrangement (presentation). 
Each of these considerations may be used to assess how well GELS is the 
LXX lexicon we have longed for. 


I. Users 


Muraoka does not tell us what kind of user he had in mind in planning 
his work. The blurb says that GELS is “[a]n indispensable tool for students 
of the Septuagint, the New Testament, Hellenistic Judaism, and the Greek 
language.” They could have added patristics. Are these students already 
equipped with the competence that the lexicon takes for granted? Beginners 
are in danger of being daunted by the vast scale of the treatment along with 
its succinctness to the point of opacity; and they are likely to fall back on 
the deceptive simplicity of older works that are little better than glossaries. 
In contrast to A Greek-English Lexicon of the Septuagint, compiled by 
J. Lust, E. Eynikel, and K. Hauspie (Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 1992, 1996) 
[LEH], Muraoka characterises his lexicon as “fully fledged,” by which he 
means providing “as much information as considered necessary and desir- 
able” (GELS x). Users will differ in their needs and expectations, ranging 
from beginners through working scholars to researchers, with ever-widen- 
ing fields of interest, extending to historical semantics and discourse gram- 
mar (corpus linguistics); so they will have different ideas of what is “neces- 
sary and desirable.” Falla conceives “a work that meets as many interests as 
possible, presents information in such a way that the user can easily find 
what is sought, and beckons us beyond our immediate requirements and 
interests’. Muraoka wisely decided “to err on the generous side” (GELS 
XII). But, the more information, the harder it is to present a mass of detail 
in a user-friendly display. See further under #5: Presentation. 


4 Falla 2005, p. 11. 
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2. Scope (corpus) 


Muraokas choice of the Twelve Prophets as the corpus for the first stage 
of his project was determined in part by the consideration that it was 
“homogeneous and generally attributed to a single translator”. The next 
move, incorporating the Pentateuch, is reasonable in light of the general 
recognition that it has its own linguistic homogeneity. But as steps are 
taken to expand the work to embrace the entire LXX, the danger will 
increase that inhomogeneity among the diverse components of LXX (not to 
mention the existence of several recensions of the Greek ‘Old Testament’) 
will make the achievement of a single lexicon for the entire LXX more and 
more difficult. 

There is no need to question the dominant role of the Pentateuch. As the 
first part to be translated, the Greek Pentateuch provided a standard for 
subsequent translation of the other portions of the Hebrew Bible. Conse- 
quently, an interim lexicon of Pentateuch and XII is not as limited as it 
might seem. All of the basic vocabulary of LXX is already covered in GELS, 
and for many entries citations have been completed for the whole LXX. 
There is every reason to hope that Muraoka will now be able to gather in 
the vocabulary from the rest of LXX for a subsequent, complete lexicon of 
LXX. 

This does not mean, however, that the completed GELS together with 
BDAG will give us all we need to know about biblical Greek vocabulary. It 
took a long time to build a fence around the canon. If the mystique of can- 
onization could be removed from the mindset of researchers, and all value 
judgments about the quality of the works that didn't make it (some missed 
by only a whisker) suspended, systematic correlation of all the religious 
writings from the period of the Second Temple would greatly assist the 
investigation of numerous questions. For one, how unified or diverse were 
‘Judaism and ‘Christianity’ in this period? BDAG takes a small step in this 
direction by including “other early Christian literature” with the New Tes- 
tament to make a lexicon of early Christian Greek. But what about the 
other writings from the same period that have been left out in the cold, as 
if modern scholarship shared the triumphalism and supercessionism of 
emergent ‘catholic’ Christianty (an ironic term for exclusivism)? 

In the case of ‘biblical Greek’, the body of texts roughly called Pseude- 
pigrapha overlapped the last stages of the formation of the Old Testament 
and continued into the first Christian centuries, and a comprehensive lexi- 
con of Greek texts in this corpus is devoutly to be wished. If Walser is correct 


5 Muraoka 2004, p. 86. 
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in his conclusion that “there existed a peculiar variety of Greek which was 
used for certain purposes by Jewish and Christian writers in the context of 
the Synagogue”, then extra-biblical works composed in this kind of Greek 
deserve attention in their own right and as a supplement to the more pres- 
tigious ‘canonical’ books.“ They need at least their own lexicon. It would 
help if such a lexicon stood in line with BDAG and GELS. Such lexicons 
would be too exclusive if they did not look over the fence and listen to their 
neighbours. Or, rather, look over their shoulders to see where the words 
they use came from. NT scholarship looks back to LXX, but generally 
neglects the bridging material that often provides more immediate back- 
ground for primitive Christian thought. 

Enlarging the corpus of ‘biblical’ Greek in this way might seem to be 
reckless, when we still don’t have adequate lexicons of several other corpora 
from the period. The three ‘biblical’ languages of the time — Hebrew, 
Aramaic, Greek — present similar challenges when it comes to lexicography. 
For Aramaic we would need a similar phalanx of lexicons, from the inscrip- 
tions and papyri through the Aramaic texts among the Dead Sea Scrolls on 
to the Targums, with Syriac coming into the picture quite soon after the 
end of biblical times. Homogenising all the texts for any one language 
under the abused banner of the ‘synchronic’ approach would be equally 
reckless, for the writings as a whole exhibit both diversity within a small 
time span and also constancy over a long time span. The constancy invites 
the production of a comprehensive inclusive lexicon along the lines of the 
mighty Oxford English Dictionary. Such a work still had to take into 
account the changes in the lexicon (as an amenity of the English-speaking 
community) over time. The diversity of ancient Greek over an even longer 
period invites the more doable, but still daunting, production of separate 
lexicons for each distinct corpus. 

The dangers of casting the net too wide are illustrated by the second 
thoughts of the revisers of LS. At the time, the inclusion in the original of 
evidence from LXX and even from Byzantium Greek was appreciated, 
because there were not adequate lexicons of LXX or patristic Greek at that 
time. The decision of the revisors to eliminate this marginal evidence made 
it imperative that stand-alone lexicons of these corpora be produced. As 
outcomes, we have the inestimable Lampe and now GELS. The cut-off 
point for lumping “other early Christian literature” with the NT in BDAG 
might seem arbitrary, but there is no point in quibbling over that. All users 
of BDAG must appreciate its recognition of the continuity between the NT 


6 Walser 2001, p.185. 
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and other early Christian writings; and there is an analogy between the last- 
ing influence of NT on all Christian writing and the influence of LXX on 
subsequent works in Greek by Jewish writers — Philo and Josephus, 
obviously, but also on many Greek pseudepigrapha as well as apocrypha 
included in LXX. (4 Maccabees straddles the two categories.) 

And where to draw the line? What is the Bible? Each group of signifi- 
cant users has its own canon, not to mention its own textus receptus. All the 
canons are arbitrary, with many writings around the fringes that could 
have made it, almost made it, and even made it for a vvhile.” One might 
grade the authority of individual writings within the global community of 
users of what they call “The Bible’ by assigning scores for the number of 
communities that regard a work (book) as ‘inspired’, ranging from books 
that are in everybody’s Bible (Pentateuch, e/c.), to books that are canonical 
in only one church block. There is a continuum from the core books 
through secondary ‘apocrypha to tertiary “pseudepigrapha”, with the 
inventory becoming more fluid, the further out we go from the core. So, 
where to draw the line? Basing GELS on Pentateuch + XII was reasonable 
in view of the dominant role of the first and the acknowledged homo- 
geneity of the second, and let’s hope that the rest of LXX will be more of 
the same. But by the time we reach the Wisdom of Solomon and the Mac- 
cabbees’ books, we expect that more different senses will have to be recog- 
nised for some lexemes, and it may be misleading to lump together vocabulary 
from texts translated from Hebrew with vocabulary of works evidently 
freshly composed in Greek. Looking at it another way, if knowledge of 
Hebrew would have been a disadvantage in Muraoka’s putative informant, 
why include the Hebrew vocabulary that sourced the translation? Should 
not then vocabulary with no known Hebrew sources be put in separate 
entries? 

While, for the time being, a single lexicon for the entire corpus of the 
Greek works (translations and original compositions) of Hellenised Jews — 
a corpus that should include the NT, since it was written mainly, if not 
entirely, by Jews — is beyond human science, it would certainly be helpful 
if stand-alone lexicons of LXX, Greek Pseudepigrapha, Philo, Josephus, etc., 
as well as NT plus Apostolic Fathers along with Greek NT Apocrypha, 


7 The discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls has put the question of the Hebrew scriptural 
canon in new perspectives. See Beckwith 1985. There is also a lot of useful material in Mulder 
1988. See “The Dead Sea Scrolls and the Canon of the Hebrew Bible/Old Testament,” 
Chap. 7 in VanderKam and Flint 2002. The revival of LXX studies alongside an upsurge of 
interest in ‘noncanonical’ quasi-biblical writings has done the same for Greek scriptures. See 
Hengel 2002. For wide-ranging studies, see Auwers and De Jonge, 2003. 
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were constructed along similar lines, so that they could all be used together 
more effectively. When they are all available in electronic form, similar for- 
mat will facilitate simultaneous consultation through hyperlinks. For 
starters, the best features of BDAG and GELS could be combined to yield 
the desiderata for such a library of lexicons. 

If such a library of lexicons was produced using similar methodology and 
their presentation was designed along the same lines, they would comple- 
ment one another. They would amount to an integrated lexicon of all the 
corpora, enabling students of any text to follow the trail of usage that runs 
continuously from LXX through inter-testamental literature, through the 
NT and early fathers and onwards. This is entirely feasible. Is it too much 
to hope for? 

A handicap may be mentioned. What evidence is eligible for inclusion? 
As Muraoka now goes on to do a complete lexicon for the whole LXX, he 
cannot wait until the Göttingen LXX is complete. We have to fall back on 
more modest editions — Rahlfs, Sweete. I confess considerable unease at the 
policy of GELS of not including (deleting) the evidence of “variant read- 
ings”. At least references are given to places where such readings are found. 
But the user who wants to know more, particularly for books that dont 
have the added blessing of ‘notes’ — outstandingly Wevers and Ziegler — 
for various purposes (in reading the Greek fathers, for instance) might pre- 
fer that vl. data, even though they have been set aside as not to be part of 
a critical, eclectic text edition, are nevertheless part of the LXX story. In my 
own case,” 1 have been intrigued at the way the Fathers handled words like 
Snurovoyócs and ortotyeiov (not in GELS) when expounding creation pas- 
sages and to ask to what degree their use of such terms influenced the inter- 
pretation of the vocabulary of LXX that they were attached to, supplying 
marginal glosses that might then become variant readings. Without carrying 
things that far, at least some users might be disappointed at the way variant 
readings have been excluded. 


3. Content (what kind of information, and how much) 


Muraoka defines his lexicographical task as “to find out what sense a 
reader in the last few centuries before the turn of the era who was ignorant 
of Hebrew and Aramaic might have made of the translation” (GELS 
VII-IX). Muraoka does not explain why readers of Greek before the turn of 
the era who did not read Hebrew were the best persons to tell us what LXX 
words mean, let alone how one might gain access to the minds of such 


8 Andersen 2006. 
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readers of LXX in order to find out how they understood it.? Is it implied 
that readers of LXX who also knew Hebrew would be unreliable infor- 
mants? 

It is not unlikely that most readers of LXX in that time period were Hel- 
lenised Jews. The assumption that Jews of that period understood either 
Aramaic (perhaps Hebrew) or Greek, but not both, is baseless. Even if some 
Hellenophones knew little Aramaic and less Hebrew, they would read LXX 
as their Bible, the book of their culture, not as a document of contemporary 
Greek culture. Even if there was no such thing as ‘Jewish Greek’, it would 
be an ignorant reader of LXX who would assume that there was no such 
thing as Jewish culture. 

It would not have been so bad if Muraoka had not specified “before the 
turn of the era.” Later on it would have been different, especially after LXX 
had become the Christian Old Testament, and the majority of readers were 
increasingly non-Jews, and might even have been in no mind to give Jewish 
ideas first say in what the old scriptures ‘meant’ and still ‘mean’. 

What are we talking about here? There seems to be confusion over a 
number of terms. Muraoka’s position is that “the language of the Septuagint 
[is] a genuine representative of the contemporary Greek, that is to say, the 
Greek of the Hellenistic and Early Roman Periods” (GELS 1x). Horsley says 
that “Jewish Greek is a modern fabrication, anachronistically imposed upon 
the New Testament and certain other vvritings”.” If ‘Jewish Greek” and “bib- 
lical Greek’ are interchangeable terms (and I have not come across literature 
in which they are carefully distinguished), then Léonas has shown that the 
distinctiveness of ‘biblical Greek’ was debated intensively from the Renais- 
sance onwards." True, in those days, all that they had to go on was classical 
Greek, and the much later recovery of the ‘common Greek’ (Koine) of the 
Hellenistic and Roman periods, mainly from the evidence of the papyri, 
threw the whole matter into a new perspective. Interest was mainly in the 
New Testament, and now the point was made that the language of the New 
Testament was nothing but Kozze. Nothing but? Even granting that, was 
Koine uniform throughout the Hellenised East? Did the translators of the 
Pentateuch simply seize on ‘the contemporary Greek’ as the language they 
spoke. Do we need to recognise differences among biblical Greek as ‘trans- 
lation Greek’ and both the every-day Greek of letters, contracts, and busi- 
ness documents (a low register) and the more artificial use of late literary 


9 Tt is not likely that such an informant would tell the lexicographer that 4372 meant “the 
sheol” (GELS 432a, 432b). 

© Horsley 1989, p. 5. 

" Léonas 2005. 
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Greek (a high register)? And what about Hebraisms, which even the most 
one-eyed protagonists of Koine are obliged to recognise as characteristic of 
‘biblical Greek’. They are continually recognized throughout GELS. How 
did Hebraisms survive the translation process? Early studies suggested that 
they were carried over because they said things that could not be said in 
Greek.” 

We return to Muraoka’s methodology: “we have come to the conclusion 
that we had best read the Septuagint as a Greek document and try to find 
out what sense a reader in the last few centuries before the turn of the era 
who was ignorant of Hebrew or Aramaic might have made of the transla- 
tion” (GELS. VI1—ıx).3 How can that be done? How can a modern reader 
gain access to the mind of such a Greek user, especially if the cut-off point 
is the ‘turn of the era? This would seem to exclude the use of daughter ver- 
sions and Christian patristic commentaries, which Muraoka admits he 
sometimes does use. 

An illustration. A Greek would have no trouble with öpvöç ‘lamb’ (GELS 
23); but what would he have made of Jacob’s two statements about “ten 
lambs” in connection with his dispute over wages with Laban? 6 88 xp 
ÜL ÖV zxpexpoloxTö ue xal nAdrakev TÖV puoÜöv wou TÖV déxa d&uvey 
(Ge 31.7)... xol napsroylow tov urcbdv uou Oxo duvdow xod mapedoyiow 
zöv pta0dv uov déxa &uvkovw (Ge 31.41). These instances are not listed under 
&uvöc, so the Hebrew match ara ‘times,’ unique to this passage, is not 
reported. It does not seem to be in HAIS either; HR has an obelus. Text 
critics have ventured plausible explanations of this unintelligible transla- 
tion; such as suggesting that an unknown Hebrew word was transliterated 
and later misread as a form of &uvöc. Whatever the merit of that, the iden- 
tification of “lambs” in LXX does not clarify what Jacob is complaining 
about, whereas knowledge of the story would be enough to indicate that 
Laban renegotiated Jacob's terms of employment more than once. 

The two passages listed above are cited under the verbs: à4466c (GELS 
19b), xapakoyiloya, (GELS 435b). In neither instance does the syntactic 
assistance supplied by the idiom extend beyond the information that the 
verb has an object (the thing changed) in the accusative case. The grammar 


2 Léonas 2005, p.5; Walser 2001, p. 3. 

3 As a side remark on this policy, one may ask whether it is consistent to include in the 
corpus portions of LXX that were produced after the turn of the era. It seems pretty certain 
that Job 22:13—16 was lacking in the original translation (or, if it was present, it was lost). The 
lacuna was supplied by Theodotian. (Full discussion in Dhorme Job [cxcvi-ccvi). Yet Job 
22:14 is used (GELS 56a). Muraoka's “$” recognizes that the text comes from the Origenic 
recension of Job. So the cited text would never have been under the eyes of a pre-Christian 


Greek reader. 
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of the gen. and dat. cases for the ten sheep is not reported. The dative in Ex 
13:13 refers to what is substituted, as if Laban had substituted ten sheep for 
Jacob’s wages. But the dative in Ge 31:41 is with a different verb, so the gen. 
of Ge 31:7 is not explained. Muraoka’s translation — “he changed my wages 
to the tune of ten lambs” — suggests that Jacob was ten lambs short. 
Another illustration. In its entry on 31x07», BDAG does not have an 
overarching definition, but limits itself to glosses for three senses: 


€ last will and testament (so exclusively in Hellenistic times...)'* 
© covenant (after a lengthy discussion of the translation of n722) 
© compact, contract seems firmly established for Gr.-Rom. times 


For comparison, GELS gives two senses: 


I. compact, treaty, mutual agreement 
2. "covenant? between God and Israel 


There are substantial disagreements between the two lexicographers over 
the analysis of the implications (connotations) resident in the word 
9120150. There are five main variables: (1) whether a 391051, is a deposition 
made by the sole will of the testator; (2) what difference it makes when the 
8x05 comes from a god or a mortal; (3) whether 31x075cr, as “will” (“a 
legal declaration of a person's mind as to the manner in which he would 
have his property or estate disposed of after his death" [Webster]) requires 
that person's death before it comes into effect, except in the case of gods, of 
course. (4) whether a 83.x04x can impose an obligation unilaterally onto 
someone, perhaps even without their knowledge or consent; (5) whether it 
is a mutual agreement between two parties, spelling out obligations on both 
sides. 

(1) Although BADG asserts that its is the exclusive meaning of 3075 
in Hellenistic times, and says, furthermore (under ©) that, “As a trans. 
of n913 in LXX 3. retains the component of legal disposition of personal 
goods while omitting that of the anticipated death of a testator," this sense 
does not appear in GELS. 

(2),(3) BDAG says, “a Hellenistic reader [understanding that 31«077«, in 
LXX "retains the component of legal disposition of personal goods while 


^ One might add that the usage continues into Roman times, with the three senses of the 
NT recognized by BDAG operating side by side, with biblical usage constrained by the tech- 
nical meaning of n32 to refer to the “covenants” of the OT, with the development of a sec- 
ondary sense, unique to biblical texts, of '(divine) decree’ or ‘regulation.’ The sense of ‘last 
will intrudes into Hebrews, and, in Jewish secular usage, develops a secondary sense of ‘deed 
of gift.’ See Llewelyn New Documents 6:38—47. 
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omitting that of the anticipated death of a testator”) would experience no 
confusion, for it was a foregone conclusion that gods were immortal.” Is 
there any incident in Greek myth where a god makes a will? How does the 
lexicographer know that that is how a Hellenistic reader would think? Is 
there any evidence that Hellenistic readers of LXX (particularly Muraoka’s 
putative readers with no knowledge of Hebrew) took the exotic usage of 
8,0) to refer to something made by a god in their stride, and coloured 
it with a connotation drawn from the only meaning that 3.«04xn had in 
Hellenistic Greek (according to BDAG), namely last will and testament (a 
sense for 91x04», in LXX not recognised by GELS, by the way!), finding no 
problem in the absurdity of an immortal making a will? Is there any evi- 
dence of a Greek reader of LXX asking, ‘How could God make a 31404xn), 
when he cannot die?” At least one Greek writer took it quite differently, 
using the sense of last will and testament, but arguing éxov yàp diaOqxn, 
Odvarov Avayın gEpecdaL tod SuxÜsuévou: OuxÜTper yàp èni vexpoic BeBala, 
önel urote Voyver öte CH 6 SuxÜ£uevoc (“for, where there is a 3.4075, the 
death of the one who made it must be established; a 314075, comes into 
effect only after a death, since it has no force so long as the one who made 
it is alive” [Heb 9:16-17]). It is not our concern here to pursue the intriguing 
question of how a Christian writer could have worked out such a remark- 
able interpretation; our only concern here is methodological. 

How wide should the lexicographer cast his net for evidence? Should the evi- 
dence of Hebrews 9 have been used, because GELS reads LXX as “a document 
of Hellenistic Judaism,” or can it be ignored, because GELS is primarily inter- 
ested in what LXX meant to a reader with no knowledge of Hebrew? There is 
no indication that the writer to the Hebrews knew Hebrew, but LXX was 
enough to teach him a lot about Hebrew culture. Readers with no Hebrew, 
even non-Jews, would come across the word 8.407xn in LXX in contexts where 
the sense /zsz will and testament is out of the question, the only connotation in 
common being “that it is a declaration of one persons initiative, not the result 
of an agreement betw. two persons, like a contract or compact” (BDAG 228a; 
cf. GELS’s first sense). It would also be puzzling for a Greek reader, knowing 
only the current meaning of 81404xn as last will and testament, to understand 
how two humans could make a 314075»«r, (Ge 21:32; 31:44). 

Without knowing any Hebrew, a Hellenophone could not have read 
LXX without acquiring knowledge of Hebrew culture." The contexts in 
which 3120751, occurs in LXX would have been enough to redefine 310757, 
as a deposition of God, sharing with Hellenistic 8.x04xn as a testamentary 


5 This point can be illustrated by another lexeme — 0&ux (GELS 257b). By etymology and 
usage it refers generally to many kinds of things that are "put down" or "placed" (LSJ), such 
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will only the common feature of an arrangement made by the sole initiative 
of God, just as a human testator presumably had absolute discretion over 
the disposal of his property (a power which, by the way, Israelites as indi- 
viduals did not enjoy). The beneficiary had no say in it whatsoever, at least 
so far as God’s covenants were concerned. 

The validation of God’s covenant of grace does not even depend on 
human acceptance. It is unconditional. All that a human being can do it to 
refuse the guaranteed benefits or to forfeit them by rejecting the require- 
ments legitimately imposed on them by the Creator on his creatures, by the 
Sovereign Lord on his subjects, regulations whose formulation they had no 
say in. 

Of course, God’s covenants are always with someone, between two parties 
in the Hebrew medium, an idiom foreign to Greek but retained in LXX lit- 
eralism as a palpable Hebraism. This does not make a covenant ‘mutual’ or 
‘bilateral’, any more than a will is a mutual agreement between testator and 
legatee. It is only when the status of the second party in such a 3075 
becomes that of an active negotiator that the balance shifts to mutual Ə 
compact, contract. The temporal and cultural distribution of the three senses 
recognized by BDAG is thus pretty clear, suggesting that BDAG and GELS 
may be using ‘compact’ differently, the first for something more like a 
treaty, the second for something more like a contract. 

BDAG continues: "So 3. acquires a mng. in LXX which cannot be paral- 
leled w. certainty in extra-biblical sources, namely ‘decree’, ‘declaration of 
purpose’, ‘set of regulations’, etc.” These senses are not recognized in GELS. 

Doubtless the Hebrew background of all this material became more 
faded as time went by, but ghosts live on long after the bodies they inhabited 
have returned to dust, and modern scholarship can still recognize underlying 
semitisms in odd idioms and textual variants that drift by ordinary readers 
and baffle even the learned. 

Muraoka is on record that proper nouns are not lexemes, so names of 
people and places are not needed in a lexicon. Certainly the word stock of 


as a “deposit.” Even without knowledge of the source n2*92 which connotes the presenta- 
tion of twelve loaves of bread in a neat arrangement, the numerals in LXX (úo Oduara — six 
loaves in each Odux) would suggest rows or piles (LSJ). To judge from LS, which retains the 
biblical references in this case, Greek usage did not include cultic connotations, nor did it 
suggest an orderly arrangement. Greek readers of Le 24.6,7 would easily work out that the 
“offering” was the loaves, not the Oduxra. The translator found a Greek word to jibe with the 
verb, a cognate in fact, and any Greek reader would see that the word had acquired cultic 
connotations in its biblical context, and solely from its biblical context, that it did not have 
in Greek. A Hellenophone who did not pick this up from the LXX text would not have prof- 
fered the meaning “that which is placed on an altar as an offering” (GELS 257b). 
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LXX would be greatly inflated if all the PNs were recognized as part of its 
vocabulary; and some users might be disappointed that such names are 
missing. Why then were Moses (GELS 384b) and Aram (GELS 541a) — as 
well as perhaps a few others I didn't stop to notice — included? 


4. Methodology (what to do and how to do it) 


We have already quoted Fallas dictum that extends the rule “use deter- 
mines meaning" to “use determines also functional class (part of speech).” 
Muraoka recognises this: "In addition to these semantic collocations, the 
question of syntactic collocations is equally important” (GELS x1). The second 
question has not yet been systematically investigated; the methodology for 
establishing parts of speech for lexicographical purposes has not been 
worked out, and, for the most part, traditional categories and assignments 
are recycled without critical reappraisal. Thus the formula *X (one part of 
speech) used as Y (another part of speech), as in ‘prep. used as conj. 
implies priority for the category 'prep. as well as previous definitions of 
these parts of speech. The same applies to the use of "substantive" for an 
“adjective used as a noun” (GELS xxi). An adjective “Always used sub- 
stantively with the article" (300b) is a noun, so far as LXX is concerned.” 

Muraoka is also aware that "the line between lexicography and grammar 
tends to become blurred" (GELS x). Need it remain blurred? The entry for 
puxpöc illustrates the blur. The header indicates that it is an adjective, but 
in the entry it is called “adv.” Is this because it is translated as “nearly”? 
More instances of this kind of quandary will be adduced further on in this 
review. 

Contemporary linguistics expects that the part of speech of a lexeme that 
should be specified in its lexicon entry is a syntactic category that has to be 
determined by study of its grammatical use. Arising from this requirement 
are further questions of how much information about grammatical func- 
tions should be included in a lexicon. GELS supplies very little grammatical 
information, particularly about parts of speech. The problem of labelling 
lexeme classes is part of the problem of how much grammar to put in the 
lexicon. The use of such labels in GELS is minimal. Information about 
morphology provided along with the head word (GELS xt1—Iv) tacitly dis- 
tinguished verbs, nouns, and adjectives, but other parts of speech are not 
usually labelled, except, for instance, when an adjective is "used as" an 


16 A user who looks for the familiar oixovu&vn may not realize that it is hidden in the 
entry for oixéo (GELS 398b) because of its participial form. It is a lexeme in BDAG. Since 
olxoyevhs is always used substantively (GELS 399a), why not call it a noun and be done with 
it? 
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adverb (e.g, GELS 108a). There may be no need to say each time that some 
head word is a verb, when the attested principal parts are always reported 
— an appreciated amenity." We are left to work out the part of speech of 
adjectives from the fact that the nom. sg. gender endings are reported and 
of nouns from the fact that the genitive ending is reported (to show the 
declension) along with the gender. GELS takes it for granted that the user 
will have acquired such rudimentary skills. 

GELS uses many undefined terms that do not have recognized usage in 
the linguistic literature: xxi marks (GELS 280a, 364a, 370b); xat indicates 
(GELS 365b, 370, 371); xai joins; xat introduces (GELS 372a, 373b); xod 
introduces a consequence ...; al introduces an apodosis and indicates a conse- 
quence; "the clause preceded by vai” [GELS 280a]); xai reinforces; xai high- 
lights (GELS 281a); xal is prefixed (GELS 280b — but it is not a prefix as lin- 
guists use the term): emphasises (GELS 424a); qualifier (GELS 314a); opens 
(GELS 353b); signals (GELS 372a). The term "shorthand" (GELS 293b) 
could be made clearer in relation to the problem of how to treat ellipsis in 
a lexicon. 

The notion of "force" (GELS 223a, 251a, 287, 397b, 439a [force > tense] 
582a [intr.],) is old-fashioned, and no longer used in contemporary linguistic 
terminology (it does not appear in David Crystal's Dictionary of Linguistics 
€” Phonetics). In GELS (p. 572), "signification" is used in "passive significa- 
tion”. It does not appear as a linguistic term in the dictionaries of Crystal, 
Matthews, Maruzo, or Akhmanova; not in the glossaries to Waltke-O'Connor, 
Arnold-Choi, van der Merwe ez al. In the glossary to Brown-Miller it has 
the sense “In analysis in terms of participant roles, the involuntary cause of 
an action or event." Other unfamiliar terms are "adjectival verb" (GELS 
2503); “pseudo-attributive” (GELS 372b); “latent subject” (GELS 442a); 
"present meaning" (GELS 445a — “present tense”); “middle notion" > 
“middle voice.” The term "pred." is used several times (e.g, GELS 363b, 
364b) where the word in question is neither predicate, predicator, nor pred- 
icative, in any recognized grammatical sense. The term “double acc." 
(GELS 342b, 613b) properly refers to the two objects of a ditransitive verb. 
The instance quoted on GELS p. 342b (and others where the same language 
is used) is a construction having an object with an object complement. In 
this connection, it might have been better if Muraoka had remained with 
the formalism of surface grammar when supplying data on syntactic cate- 
gories. The distinction between surface and deep structure has fallen on 


7 Not with Ospilo (GELS 2582). 
18 Crystal 2003, p. 88. 
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hard times, and transformations as a tool for finding grammatical categories 
have fallen into disrepute.” 

What is a “conjunctive participle” (GELS 519a)? 

On GELS p. 543b “head” and “nucleus” are used interchangeably, but the 
usage does not match the rigour usual in linguistic writing. While identi- 
fied as “adv.” 6w63p0 is said to qualify a noun. The grammatical commen- 
tary seems to reflect the English translation. 

Muraoka also uses a number of traditional Latin grammatical terms that 
would be unfamiliar to many users. The OED does not have “composita,” 
“simplex.” They are not in Crystal, Matthews, nor any other current work 
of reference I have access to. 


Particles 


The treatment of Greek ‘particles’ is particularly problematical, and may 
serve as an illustration of the way the theory and methodology of lexicog- 
raphy come out in the final presentation. Adequate discussion is beyond the 
scope of this review and certainly beyond the skill of this reviewer. ‘Particles’ 
are a major headache in our on-going research into Hebrew discourse 
grammar. The treatment of the so-called ‘particles’ of Hebrew by S. R. Driver 
in BDB remains one of the most valuable features of that work. Muraoka 
referred to this “model example” (GELS X), and gave “full attention to these 
short but highly versatile words” (GELS x). They are not given part-of- 
speech labels, perhaps because, as Muraoka concedes, “the line between 
lexicography and grammar tends to become blurred.” 

If grammar is to be given more say in lexicography, two issues emerge. 
First, if a versatile particle has two distinct grammatical functions — differ- 
ent logical meanings on the level of discourse syntax — does each distinct 
meaning warrant a distinct lexical entry, especially when the different func- 
tions require different part of speech classifications? Second, do combina- 
tions of particles that have distinct functions and meanings require that 
such lexicalised compounds be given their own entries? 

In GELS, the part of speech of particles is not reported systematically 
with the headword. Thus xat has no part of speech. In the entry it is 
referred to as “The marker,” “The particle,” “constituent.” Part of speech 
may come out in the body of the entry, especially when the same word is at 
times a preposition, at times a conjunction, at times an adverb. But the very 
different syntactic functions of a “particle” such as 7 (GELS 250a) when it 


See “Historical sketch of transformational grammar, ca. 1955 to the present,” in Sag et 
al., 2003, pp. 528-32. 
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joins clauses and when it joins constituents that are not clauses are not cor- 
related with the lexical differences reported. The conjunction 7 is described 
as “introducing” a clause rather than “joining” two clauses (GELS 611b). 

This problem becomes more serious when one turns to the lexicon for 
help in doing discourse analysis, let alone phrase-level or clause-level syntax. 
Here the distinction between the functions of the same lexeme as either 
preposition or conjunction becomes exigent. Yet for some entries in GELS 
the head word is not even given a part of speech label. Even a crude recog- 
nition that a preposition prototypically helps to secure a relationship 
between a verb and a noun while a conjunction prototypically helps to 
secure a relationship between two nouns or two clauses can take us a con- 
siderable distance into making even lexical distinctions, even though it is 
problematic whether one can talk about the senses of such ‘particles’ when 
their ‘meanings (and there are likely to be many of them) do not reside in 
the particle as such but in the construction as a whole. Glosses are often no 
more than the translation equivalents in individual instances, but the 
preposition and conjunction systems of one language do not map easily 
onto the preposition and conjunction systems of another language, espe- 
cially when they are not cognate. 

Take öz, for instance. The adverb is distinguished by accent — óc. The 
latter is given a part of speech label (GELS 611b), but not the former (GELS 
610-11). The allocation of “temporal conj." to II. implies, by default, that 
óc in I. is a preposition. But if óc in II. is always compounded with öv, the 
question is whether this compound should have been recognised as a dis- 
tinct lexeme, and given its own entry. We can’t help thinking of the chaos 
of “as” and “like” in English. GELS says several times that öz “introduces” 
something or other. This merely reports its physical position; it does not 
tell us what the particle is doing, or how it helps what follows to enter into 
some kind of grammatical or semantic relation. 

How much attention should be drawn to typological similarities with 
other constructions that might amount to interchangeability or transforms? 
In the case of óc, the constructions under 1.7.c. and 1.9. point to the need 
to recognize the category of object complement and to distinguish this cat- 
egory from the second object of a ditransitive verb. Compare the analysis of 
Ho 9.10 on GELS 239b with that on GELS 611a. 

This iceberg tip is only part of the serious problem of how much to say 
lexically about particles in a Lexicon? The recognised difficulty of extricat- 
ing “meaning” from “grammar” is at its worst with particles. Take the case 
of odd¢ (GELS 421-22). The brief entry distinguishes two different prece- 
dence relations (“following” [a., b., c.]; “preceded and followed” [d.]), with 
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different functions “introduces” (once — a.), “makes” (once — e.) and different 
glosses “nor” once in a translation, “nor even” (x4). Thin pickings. Perhaps 
a user should expect no more than this. 

This may be as good a place as any to draw attention to another issue. 
Nearly all individual orthographic words receive an entry. An exception is 
xXYo, which every tyro knows about. If one made a lexicon of /exemes as 
such, then one would have to move in two directions. Some lexemes, 
notably prepositions, occur as words and also, abundantly, as prefixes. In 
the case of verbs, the “Cf.” lists supply the derivatives, inviting systematic 
study of the unsuffixed verb form as a lexeme that occurs also in com- 
pounds. While, fortunately, alphabetisation brings most of the words with 
the same prefix together, it scatters prefixed forms that have the same stem. 
A lexicon is not the usual place to study such sets with reference to their 
common stem. But the grammars dont do it either. Both need better 
indexes. 

Some examples. While it is reported that öv is used with 4v(x« (GELS 
25a), and the combination is also mentioned under #vix« (GELS 2532), neither 
entry indicates what difference, if any, the combination makes. This is part 
of a larger question — how to handle conjunctions which have a number of 
functions, some of which are also exercised by other conjunctions. The 
three main temporal conjunctions are öze, #vixa, and dc. Each of these 
may combine with öv, but only örav receives its own entry, because arbi- 
trary orthoepy writes it as one word, whereas the grammatically and lexi- 
cally similar jvixe &v and oç öv do not have their own entries. 

Are these three conjunctions interchangeable, or is each distinct? As is 
often the case with lexemes whose meanings are very close, they can intrude 
on one another' territory, and one may even take over the other's territory 
completely, running it out of business. Witness the encroachment of English 
"between" (properly used when there are two items”) on the domain of 
"among" (properly for when more than two), or so I was taught — 
*between us three; *among us two; or the increasing use of "less than" 
where "fewer than" is more "correct" (“less” for amount; “few” for number). 

Another illustration: where to put the material when each particle is 
treated as a lexeme and put in its alphabetical position. Yet many particles 
work together in tandem. Should recurring combinations be recognized as 
compound lexemes and dealt with just once? Look at the entry for ze 
(GELS 550): “in conjunction with 3£" — is “conjunction” the right word, 
when "conjunction" is the name of a part of speech"? — combination, 


20 “between is a sadly mistreated word" Fowler 1940, p. 50a. 
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association, correlation, co-occurrence? What language is best used in a 
work of reference that should aim at being precise and in line with what 
Greek grammarians and linguists in general say? Does it matter that 
remarks about xe are scattered around without cross-references? There is 
even a paragraph on GELS 139b almost identical with one on GELS 550a. 
Does the remedy lie in the provision of an index? Or should the lexicogra- 
pher be able to refer to a lexicographically sensitive grammar for systematic 
treatment of this kind of problem? I have gone looking for such help and 
came away with the impression that the grammarian leaves it to the lexi- 
cographer and the lexicographer leaves it to the grammarian. 

The compound &vX pösov is given the lead entry under àv (GELS 25), 
while &v& comes second with only four lines. Combinations of wécov with 
other prepositions are dealt with under those prepositions. The question is 
whether such compounds, when lexically distinctive, deserve an entry in 
their own right. An argument for recognising &v& uécov as a lexeme is the 
fact that it accounts for 370 of the 375 attestations of &v&. The five are 
Ge 24:22; 2Kg 15:2, 18; 18:4; 3Ki 18:13. Muraoka’s “often” is an understate- 
ment. 

The lexeme 7, is called an “asseverative particle" (GELS 250b), which is 
always found with yy — in the corpus of GELS, that is. Why not recognise 
the phrase as a compound? There is no discussion of uv as such; only a 
cross-reference (GELS 372a). This will have to be changed when the whole 
LXX is done; but even then, if its attestations are scattered to the particles 
it “strengthens” (LEH 304a), just because it follows them, the full story of 
uv as a lexeme is not told. 

Likewise, the phrases özö rpoo@rou and &xó yetpöç (GELS şa) are 
recognised as “compound prepositions,” and further combinations of 
prepositions with names of body parts could be adduced. Where should 
they be discussed — under the preposition or under the noun? As already 
remarked, u£cov in combination with &v& is discussed under the preposi- 
tion, but combinations with other prepositions are discussed under uécov 
(GELS 363). 

More cross-references to compound prepositions would be helpful. 
Özepövo and özövo are not listed with &vw (GELS 44). 

When grammars present the syntax of prepositions, the distinctions are 
essentially semantic, rather than grammatical; it depends on what the 
preposition is used with. The formalism of preposition usage is simple — a 
preposition is placed in front of something, mostly a nominal (noun, pro- 
noun, infinitive, etc.) to provide an axis for a verb. The sense of a preposi- 
tion in any such construction depends on the semantic relations between 
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the verb and the noun. With so many kinds of verbs and so many kinds of 
nouns, it is no wonder that a preposition may end up with many senses. 
But these senses hardly reside in the preposition as such. A problem of pre- 
sentation is then whether some abstract ‘meaning’ of a preposition will supply 
a definition. Another issue is whether the analogous use of the same prepo- 
sition to provide spatial or temporal adjuncts for verbs suggests that at least 
this distinction might constrain the presentation, instead of mixing temporal 
and spatial together in the same entry. At least purely practical considera- 
tions might make such a presentation more friendly to the user. 


s. Arrangement (presentation) 


The organization and layout of the entries distinguish different kinds of 
information, making it easy to find what you are looking for. To give an 
idea of how GELS works, we offer some observations on the entry for 


&Pucoos: 


üfvococ, ov./ 

*subst. fj ~oc, source of water located 
exceedingly deep below—oxótoc &návo TTS 
-ov Ge 1.2; thv ~ov nv noAAnv Am 7.4; 
Hb 3.10; ai mnyai ths -ov ‘the fountains of 
the deep” Ge 7.11, 8.2, De 8.7, cf. nnyai ~or 
‘the sources (of the Nile being) deep down in 
the ground’ Hdt. 2.28; dö ~wv nny@v 
KatoVev De 33.13; KataBaivovoiv Ewg 
TÖV ~OV Ps 106.26 (:: odpavoi); à. öKÜKA- 
woé ue Jn 2.6; source of rivers, Ez 31.4; Il 
O0aAacoa. Jb 28.149. 

(1) ann [8]. 


The head-word is presented with the neuter gender suffix, to show that 
it is deemed an adjective, even if there is no evidence that the neuter form 
was used in LXX. A noun has the gen. sg. suffix, and its gender is reported 
(but not always — GELS 5b). BDAG uses this convention, using the definite 
article to indicate gender. In BDAG, &Bvocoç is a noun “(orig. adj. ...).” In 
Lampe, the headword &8uccoc, 7, indicates that the word is simply a noun 
in Patristic Greek, as it is already in the NT. Following up on Muraoka’s 
observation that "the question of syntactic collocations is equally impor- 
tant” [as semantic collocations] (GELS XI), and carrying the point to its logi- 
cal conclusion in the policy of Falla that “use determines also functional 
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class (part of speech), 
adjective in LXX (whether attributive or predicative), there is no reason 


and observing that &Bvocoç is never used as an 


why a lexicon of LXX should not say outright that Xfuccoc is a noun (in 
LXX, that is — it always has the definite article; Gen 49.25, which is mythic, 
has no match), just as it is in NT and Patristic Greek. 

Hebrew has very few true adjectives; Greek has plenty. The more literal 
the translation, the more frequently a Greek adj. will be ‘subst’. And for 
some vocabulary items, the adjectival function of the Greek word is never 
brought into play. So far as LXX lexicography is concerned, the item is 
never anything but a noun. Should the grammar of such items in non-LXX 
Greek texts determine the taxonomy of a LXX lexicon? 

The symbol “İ” indicates that all of the instances in Pent. (x5) and XII 
(x3) have been reported. Only three of the other x29 instances in texts 
translated from MT are reported. The symbol “*” indicates that the sub- 
stantive usage "is not attested prior to the LXX" (GELS xxxi); the sense, 
however, is attested in Herodotus. This kind of information introduces an 
historical perspective to the lexicon. 


The entry in GELS may be compared with the entry in LEH: 


Ğ&BVGGOG,-0G,-OV* A 5-0-9-23-12-49 
Gn 1,2; 7,11; 8,2; Dt 8,7; 33,13 
bottomless, deep Dt 33,13; ù &Bvccoç the sea Is 
44,27; the (cosmic) deep, the abyss Gn 1,2 
Cf. HARL 1986, 87; LARCHER 1984, 644-645; SCHMITT 
1974, 149-150, -TWNT 


Neither of these lexicons discusses the significance of the plural form. 
The plu. of Exod 15.5 becomes sg. “ocean”; in Exod 15:8 “waters.” 

A great deal more work will have to be done on this lexeme when it 
comes to the rest of the LXX, for its main attestation is in the poetry books 
(never in the Former Prophets). Then something will have to be be done 
about personification ot mythopoetic use, already in evidence in the Latter 
Prophets, but not remarked in GELS. The plural turns up (Ps 33.7). The 
two distinct abysses are clearly in view in Ps 42.8. The verbs that 48vccoc is 
the subject of contribute to its sense in such instances (an opportunity 
missed with Hb 3.10; cf. Job 28:14), but GELS does not supply the verbs of 
subjects systematically, only the subjects of verbs. 


a Falla 1991, p. xxvii. 
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BDAG, in little more space, provides more generous evidence of back- 
ground attestation, but without analysis. In Luke 8:31, the demons begged 
Jesus not to order them to go away into the abyss. What were they talking 
about? The author is no help; readers should know. The inference is that 
the demons thought that Jesus might do that, that such a move would be 
appropriate under the circumstances, that Jesus could make them, but they 
didn't want to go. Where it is, what it is like, why it is a suitable place to 
send demons? Is it the abyss of Revelation, all fire and smoke? In Romans ro 
the abyss is the abode of the dead, like Sheol, but no details are given about 
its location (except that it is “down”) or climate. Lampe still included the 
sense “primaeval ocean,” not in GELS. 


Conclusion 


Some of the observations made in this essay might seem to be like 
unwarranted and unfair complaints that Muraoka did the work his way and 
not some other way. That would be unreasonable. Of course a scholar does 
the work his way, and in Muraoka’s case we have the fruition of a lifetime 
devoted to biblical languages, including the craft of lexicography. No dero- 
gation is intended by my remarks. The scope and quality of Muraoka’s work 
are beyond praise, especially when we recall that it has been done single- 
handedly, a feat with few parallels in our time. 

The advantages of making lexicons for the same corpus in different ways 
are manifest. There is so much to be said that no one lexicon can say it all. 
They can complement one another. Examples come to mind. But it is dis- 
concerting when they are found to be in conflict, as we have pointed out 
from comparison of current lexicons of biblical Greek. Users of traditional 
lexicons will find Muraoka’s approach largely familiar. They will also be 
pleased with his well-thought-out improvements, especially the brilliant 
definitions and the provision of ‘synonyms’. 

But the craft of lexicography is in a state of turbulent reassessment. Cur- 
rent issues are how to make a lexicon more comprehensive without it 
becoming cluttered and overweight. Is there any room for the inclusion of 
semantic fields? If we are to be still dependent on a concordance for the full 
documentation of the occurrence of a lexeme in a corpus, would it not be 
helpful if the organization and presentation were congruent with that in the 
lexicon? Could a replacement for Hatch-Redpath be designed that would 
include more semantics and syntax? Is the creation of a GreekNet to match 
the WordNets now being developed for modern languages feasible? Can 
lexicography be cultivated along similar lines for the several corpora of one 
language (Greek, say) so as to make a library of lexicons that are mutually 
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compatible? There is much to be done, and the prospect is bright. Let us 
hope that Muraoka will bring his plans for a lexicon of the whole LXX to 
fruition. That will be a benchmark for all future work. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Paul Joüon, S. J. and T. Muraoka, A Grammar of Biblical Hebrew 3* edition (Sub- 
sidia Biblica 27). Roma: Editrice Pontificio Istituto Biblico, 2006. Pp. xx + 772. 
ISBN 97 88 87653629 8. 


This revision (GBH) of the earlier editions of Muraoka’s translation and revision 
of Paul Joiion’s superb Grammaire de l'hébreu biblique (Roma: IBP, 1947) carries it 
so far beyond its ancestors that M. deserves the main credit. One can only express 
amazement at its comprehensive scope. A vast quantity of the new material that has 
emerged in the sixty years since Joiion’s last edition has been digested, assessed and 
incorporated into the presentation. It will require a lifetime of study; it deserves to 
be recognised as the standard reference work on Biblical Hebrew (BH), displacing 
GKC, which has held the field for nearly a century. It’s about time! GBH will now 
occupy that position for the forseeable future. A new, unique, and most welcome 
feature is the attention given to the abundant publications on Hebrew grammar 
published in modern Hebrew. 

M. seems to have read nearly everything, and placing the detailed interaction 
with recent studies in footnotes rather than interspersing them throughout the run- 
ning text is a great improvement on earlier presentations. This arrangement makes 
a distinction between the apodictic tone of the main text, which befits a textbook, 
and the recognition by means of the notes that widespread disagreements still pre- 
vails in the literature on many matters. These still-open questions point to the need 
for more research. Innumerable examples could be given, but this review is not the 
place for that kind of report. 

M. has rightly preserved Joüon's magisterial treatment of the morphology of 
verbs and nouns (with improvements), but in other places Joüon's work has been 
drastically revised, even replaced, and the results are not always happy. 

M.’s novel treatment of BH phonology is puzzling. Joüon accepted the traditional 
recognition of four degrees of vowel length, but went too far in quantitation (“deux 
temps, un temps et quart, un temps, un quart de temps”, p. 21). M. rightly jetti- 
soned this. But has he gone too far in the other direction by asserting that vowel 
length has no phonemic status in BH and that shewa has no phonetic realization? It 
is one thing to make a statement of faith (^we believe that the shva is essentially an 
indication for zero vowel", p. 47), another to urge the acceptance of M.'s preferred 
pronunciation as "scientific" (p. 37). It is becoming a fad with people who have been 
introduced to BH though modern Israeli Hebrew to impose modern pronunciations 
on the reading of ancient texts. The only scientific way to find out what a language 
sounds like is to listen to its natural speakers. So, strictly speaking, we will never 
know what BH sounded like. Yet disciplined investigation of the historical evolution 
of the sound systems of dead languages can still come up with acceptable recon- 
structions, as heard in "authentic" recitals of Chaucer and Shakespeare. M. praises 
the Nakdanim for “the perfection of their system" [of vowels] (p. 33), but his argu- 
ment that they would not have used the same shewa sign for a vowel and for silence 
(“it is intrinsically inconceivable and highly unlikely that scholars like the Naqdanim 
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.. would have allowed such a margin of ambiguity”, p. 48) is a priori and special 
pleading. Hosts of scholars have found it entirely conceivable. The point is under- 
cut by M.’s own recognition that dagesh has more than one signification. 

Instead of taking a lead from the pronunciation of modern Hebrew, it would 
bring us nearer to the sounds enshrined in the Massoretic system to listen to syna- 
gogue readings. Are we to conclude that the traditional enunciation of an audible 
shewa by synagogue cantors is an affectation? If, as M. maintains, shewa and alef'are 
silent, if there is no difference in vowel length, and the dageshed taw is not length- 
ened, we would hear TDN) as vata. What we hear, distinctively, is wa /attä. If we 
wanted to get even closer to the sounds of biblical times, we could restore wa- from 
knowledge of common early Semitic. 

We could also pay more attention to what the early Hebrew grammarians and 
the Massoretes themselves said about their vowel system. There is an abundance of 
material on this subject, albeit dated, in Wilhelm Bacher, Die Anfänge der hebräischen 
Grammatik and die hebräische Sprachwissenschaft vom 10. bis zum 16. Jahrhundert. 
Amsterdam Studies in the Theory and History of Linguistic Science III: Studies in 
the History of Linguistics 4 (Amsterdam: John Benjamins B.V., 1974). Bacher reports 
“Das Schewa stellt Ben Asher einmal in die Reihe mit den sieben Vocalen und 
spricht von acht Vocalen” (p. 28). 

Users of GBH should be cautioned against accepting its phonology uncritically, 
especially the statements that 7 is a back vowel and is a front vowel (p. 32). 

The original Joüon grammar had the edge over GKC in the superiority of its 
syntax. M. has perpetuated and enhanced this. But one has only to compare the 
treatment with that in A. B. Davidson justly esteemed Syntax to realize that the 
taxonomy and methodology are still basically those of nineteenth-century philology. 
Traditional BH grammar has yet to take advantage of the lavish resources available 
from all the progress that has been made in modern linguistics over the last century. 
M. points out that Joüon was probably the first Hebraist “to quote Saussure in a 
meaningful way” (xiii), but that was a long time ago, and most of the significant 
developments in linguistics have happened since then. 

A sign of this indifference to contemporary linguistics is the retention in the Syn- 
tax of a whole chapter devoted to “case,” in which grammatical categories from other 
languages are artificially imposed on Hebrew. The notes and references show no 
awareness of the revolution that has taken place in general linguistics in the treatment 
of case grammar over the last several decades stemming from Charles Filmore’s water- 
shead “The Case for Case” (pp. 1-88 in E Bach and R. Harms, Universals in Linguistic 
Theory, New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1968) and leading to the Berkeley 
FrameNet Project. The prospects for building a comparable HebrewNet have now 
been set forth in Stephen L. Shead’s doctoral dissertation Radical Frame Semantics and 
Biblical Hebrew: Exploring Lexical Semantics (University of Sydney, 2007). We could 
also point to the work of Yehuda N. Falk (Hebrew University), in particular “Case: 
Interaction between Syntax and Discourse Grammar, available on the web 
(http://csli-publications.stanford.edu/LFG/3/falk.html). 

M. inherited from Joüon the now debunked belief that "In covered ... nominal 
clauses the natural and normal word order is S-P" (p. 537). (The quaint “covered” is 
an idiosyncrasy of Joiion’s, not found in the parlance of linguistics.) On p. 545, M. 
did not reproduce Joüon's similar language when he talked about word order in ver- 
bal sentences, including the usual explanation that deviant order was for emphasis. 
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M.’s revision says: “The statistically dominant and unmarked word order in the ver- 
bal clause is: Verb-Subject.” The term “unmarked” is not explained, so we dont 
know what kind of clauses M. is referring to. (Some researchers have gratuitously 
asserted that the Hebrew sequential (“inverted”) verb forms are the unmarked 
ones). The notion of “markedness” has not held up well in linguistic theory. See 
Pamela Downing and Michael Noonan, Word Order in Discourse Typological Studies 
in Language 30 (Amsterdam: John Benjamins, 1995), particularly Matthew 
S. Dryer, “Frequency and pragmatically unmarked word order” (pp. 105-135). M. 
did not supply statistics, nor are we told where we might find them. So that does- 
nt get us very far. For the record, Syntax Search on the Andersen-Forbes Phrase 
Markers in the Logos Digital Library System discloses that there are 7,672 V-S 
clauses and 5,882 S-V clauses in the HB when variation is possible. It cannot be 
inferred from these data that V-S is “statistically dominant.” These are tallies, not 
statistics. The inclusion of the sequential verb forms in the census would inflate the 
tally of V-S clauses, of course; but that would be misleading, and a violation of the 
rudiments of statistical method. With the sequential (“inverted”) verb forms, the S-V 
order is blocked by their morphology, which requires them to be clause-initial. So 
their use of V-S order has no statistical significance. 

We need to remember continually that the BH that M. is talking about is not 

the language of the whole Hebrew Bible, but only what is found in the more man- 
ageable prose narrative texts, less than half of the whole. The artificial uniformity 
imposed the pronunciation of Hebrew words by the Naqdanim and the compara- 
tively stable morphology of Hebrew words has created the impression that the 
grammar is similarly consistent. “The language ... presents an astonishing degree of 
uniformity” (p. 8). Remarks to the same effect are met in many Hebrew grammars, 
but this is no more than an assumption. The supposed uniformity of BH grammar 
has never been demonstrated. The important work of Ian Young on diversity in BH 
is merely noted (p. 8); it now finds extensive support in André Lemaire, “Hebrew 
and Aramaic in the first millennium B.C.E. in the light of epigraphic evidence 
(Socio-Historical Aspects),” pp. 177-196 in Steven E. Fassberg and Avi Hurvitz, 
Biblical Hebrew in Its Northwest Semitic Setting: Typological and Historical Perspectives 
(Magnes Press and Eisenbrauns, 2006). Gary Rendsburgs investigations of diglossia 
in BH and of regional dialects are not taken seriously; and the considerable work of 
Frank Polak on the peculiarities of ancient spoken Hebrew is not even mentioned. 
All those matters remain to be tested by extending the study of Hebrew syntax from 
prose to poetic texts. 
Muraoka has done more than anyone else to dispell the obfuscation, endemic in 
older Hebrew grammars and ubiquitous in biblical commentaries, where anything 
unusual is explained by attributing it to “emphasis.” His indictment could not be 
more severe: “The notion of ‘emphasis’ is often invoked rather irresponsibly as a 
facile panacea for textual or exegetical difficulties of all sorts” (p. 582). Not in 
Joiion, of course! Yet the idea keeps on coming in from Joiion all the same. The 
earlier quotation about word order continues: “But emphasis causes the fronting of 
the object or adverbial modifier” (p. 537). “The subject may precede the verb on 
account of emphasis or contrast” (p. 546). “The affected object can be put at the 
beginning for the sake of emphasis” (p. 548). The obscurity of this language is not 
much mitigated by using “prominence” instead of “emphasis.” Indeed, M. seems to 
use these unexplained terms interchangeably (p. 534). 
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M.’s exclusion of “text linguistics” from Hebrew grammar at the very outset of 
his presentation (xviii) is another indication of how little modern linguistics has 
impacted Hebrew studies so far. His account of “text linguistics” — “Their virtually 
exclusive concern is to work out the taxonomy of various Hebrew verb ‘tenses’ and 
how they function in a flow of narrative or discourse” (xviii) — is based on some 
early experiments, admittedly not very successful. The work of Richer and Longacre 
is mentioned on p. xviii, and Schneider, Talstra and Niccacci are noted on p. 527. 
This hardly touches the edges of the vast enterprise pursued in general linguistics, 
in which the verb is only a small part of the story. The following chart traces the 
BH beginnings of this now burgeoning field of enquiry. Arrows indicate the flow of 
influences. 


Weinrich Schneider 
S| 


1973 1974 
Giilich & Talstra 
Raible 1978 
1977 
Longacre pm Mann & 
1979 MER Thompson 
1985 
1986 
Endo Heller Vegas & den Exter Winther- Niccacci 
1996 2004 Madrid Blokland Nielsen 1994 
Group 1989 1995 1995 


Publication details and other work may be found in Mark Smith’s on-line Biblio- 
graphy (http://oi.uchicago.edu/OI/DEPT/RA/bibs/BH-Ugaritic.html). 

M. sees no need for text linguistics, because, so he claims, “In actual speech, 
however, and this is true for just any language, there are grammatically well-formed, 
self-contained and complete utterances containing just one verb. The tense form of 
such a verb must have a value of its own, which does not have to be derived from 
the value it would have when used in conjunction with another verb or verbs in a 
flow of speech” (xviii). 

Muraoka’s claim that you can work out the value of a verb by just looking at its 
clause in isolation from the discourse in which that clause occurs is unworkable in 
practice. It is sabotaged by the fact that there are very few verb forms in Hebrew 
that have “a value of [their] own.” Homonymy in tense, aspect, and mood is ubiq- 
uitous among Hebrew verb forms. That’s why the debate over the Hebrew verb sys- 
tem goes on and on. This is obvious from M.’s admirable table of the many values 
that the four paradigmatic forms of the verb hayah “be” might have (p. 330). Given 
an isolated clause containing one of these verbs, how can one possibly decide which 
of its several possible values it has in that clause? The popular answer is “by the con- 
text.” This is M.’s answer, too. “The only way to see [when the difference does not 
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appear in the form] ... is to use the context, syntax and also a comparison with 
Arabic” (p. 351). The implication that you can only understand Hebrew if you also 
know Arabic is an issue in itself. Here all we need notice is that the appeal to con- 
text amounts to covert discourse analysis. This hidden move is seldom brought out 
into the open by using explicit discourse analysis to show how the context resolves 
the formal ambiguity. Long ago, S. R. Driver showed how a multi-valued Hebrew 
verb form derived its “special signification” under the “sway” of a preceding verb 
(Tenses 139, passim). He already understood what discourse grammarians mean by 
"coherence" between clauses. In other words, you often cant work out what is going 
on inside a clause unless you also find out what the surrounding text (the gram- 
matical “context”) is doing to and in that clause. 

Almost as an aside, M. says, "As an example of a nominal clause with only one 
member one can hardly find any except Ps 115.7 07°? ...” (p. 542). As a matter of 
fact, there are hundreds of one-member nominal clauses in the HB. The LOGOS 
Syntax Search found 1508 clauses in the HB that consist of just one constituent 
that is not verbal. Clauses of this type have never been considered worthy of a 
grammarians” attention because they expected a clause to contain a subject and a 
predicate. One-member nominal clauses are numerous enough to invite investiga- 
tion in their own right. M. recognises in various places that a pronoun subject may 
be missing from a clause, but ellipsis in BH is another topic awaiting disciplined 
research. See Cynthia L. Miller, ^A linguistic approach to ellipsis in Biblical 
poetry," BBR 13.2 (2003), pp. 251-270. Once ellipsis is taken into account, it may 
well turn out that most one-member nominal clauses are elliptical. But the nature 
of ellipsis can only be determined by finding out how the “context” shows us what 
is missing. Then we can say it is pseudo-ellipsis — elliptical only at clause level. 
The incomplete clause only seems to be elliptical because we are looking at it 
through too small a window and dont see the needed item in the surrounding 
context. Opening up the window means doing discourse analysis. The following 
graph puts Ps 115.7 in the perspective of a fifteen-colon poetic unit — Ps 115.4-7. 
The codes are explained in Francis I. Andersen and A. D. Forbes, “Hebrew 
Grammar Visualised: I. Synatax," ANES 40 (2003) pp. 43-61. The arrows pointing 
left show the lexical cohesion of pronoun suffixes with preceding nouns. 


(See graph. p. 265) 


Moving to the margins of grammaticality is exactly what poets do. The semantic 
roles of the constituents of the middle six bicolons are all the same. The six body 
organs match, and the six suffix pronouns all have the same antecedent. The com- 
mon possession of the various organs is indicated first by four nominal clauses in 
which the predicates are identical prepositional phrases. The same semantic roles 
obtain between the stem and the suffix of the following two nouns, identified as 
one-member nominal clauses. It is only the grammatical realization of subject and 
predicate that is different in the last two nominal clauses. They are not elliptical, 
because no semantic role is missing. To call them one-member nominal clauses just 
because each is only one ‘word’ is to give the arbitrary orthographic conventions of 
written Hebrew too much say in determining grammatical and semantic relations. 
All six “clauses” have two constituents, with the same semantic roles. 

Lest these remarks seem far-fetched, we quote: “expressions such as Ps 115.7 Bim 
cannot be considered a one-membered non-verbal clause ... there is indeed 
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predication between the noun and its suffixed pronoun ... this pronoun is actually 
the predicate of the clause. The expression, then, must necessarily be interpreted as 
bipartite, i.e., consisting of a subject and a predicate, and the apparent deviation 
from the regular patterns should be described in terms of morphology: what is nor- 
mally expressed by a suffixed pronoun attached to a preposition, is now expressed 
by a suffixed pronoun directly attached to a noun phrase” (Martin E J. Baasten, 
The Non-Verbal Clause in Qumran Hebrew, Leiden, 2006, p. 26). 

It takes quite a lot of work to get to the bottom of a puzzle like this. The alert 
user of GBH will notice any number of similarly unresolved problems awaiting 
investigation. It takes a lifetime to write a grammar with such vast coverage, and it 
does not derogate from its excellence in the least to recognise that there is more to 
be said, more to be done. This wonderful book will serve beginners and researchers 
alike for a long while to come, leading them over the trodden ground to the grow- 
ing edge, if I may mix metaphors. It embraces the past, and it points to the future. 


Francis I. Andersen 

Centre for Classics and Archaeology 
The University of Melbourne 
Victoria 3010 

AUSTRALIA 


E-mail: franky@ariel.its.unimelb.edu.au 


Jürgen Seeher (ed.), Ergebnisse der Grabungen an den Ostteichen und am mittleren 
Büyükkale-Nordwesthang in den Jahren 1996-2002 (Boğazköy-Berichte 8). Mainz: 
Verlag Philip von Zabern, 2006, Pp.163. ISBN 3-8053-3649-7 


The “Bogazkéy-Berichte’ (“Boğazköy Reports) hold a special place in the long 
publication history of Hattusha, the later Hittite capital. Being different from 
monographs and special studies that are devoted to one specific topic, they tradi- 
tionally contain, in a convenient book format, articles on the progress of recent 
research at the site. The pattern was set by Karl Bittel, one of the most distin- 
guished names in the list of great scholars to work at Hattusha since the late 19^ 
century, who declared in his foreword to the 1938 “Berichte Nr. 2’ that their purpose 
was “to release those completed investigations in single, not too extensive fascicules 
in a timely way” (“um abgeschlossene Untersuchungen alsbald in einzelnen Banden 
nicht allzu grossen Umfanges zur Ausgabe zu bringen”)." 

It is greatly to Jürgen Seeher's credit that he has revived this series again. After 
the publication of Bittel's “Finds from the excavations up to 1979”, the first of the 
revived series was the 2004 study by Von den Driesch and Péllath of prehistoric 
domesticated animals and hunting at Büyükkaya in Hattusha? Unlike that volume, 
however, this one is more in the spirit of the previous ones released from 1935 to 
1984. Thus, while it focuses on two major Bronze Age features of the site that are 


* Bittel and Naumann 1938, p. 4. 
> Bittel 1984. 
? Von den Driesch and Póllath 2004. 
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an integral part of the subsistence infrastructure at Hattusha, it covers a broad range 
of topics with reports on other findings that are spatially related to these two major 
features, expanding from architecture to glyptic studies to the Iron Age occupation 
of Büyükkale. 

The first part of the volume, authored by Seeher himself, presents those archaeo- 
logical features associated with the artificial “Eastern Lakes” (“Ostteiche”) in the 
“Oberstadt” that were excavated between 1996 and 1998 (pp. 1-41). While mainly 
concerned with this new lake complex, this section also includes reports on the Hittite 
Glyptic from the excavated areas of the "Eastern Lakes" (S. Herbordt, pp. 24-25), the 
Iron Age settlement succeeding the water reservoir (H. Genz, pp. 26-38), and some 
post-Iron Age features from the same area (J. Seeher: pp. 39-42). Of particular 
interest are the late Iron Age domestic structures that extend extra muros of the con- 
temporary fortifications of the “Siidburg”, initiating some doubt on the common 
assumption that the Iron Age inhabitants retreated completely to the Siidburg- 
fortress, owing to their experiences with Cimmerian attacks (p. 31-32). 

However, it is this new lake complex itself that forms the primary focus of this 
part of “Berichte 8”. It is an addition to the already known “Southern” reservoirs 
southwest of the central “Oberstadt” temple district, and two water basins within 
the same temple quarter (that altogether are of a much smaller capacity). Thus, this 
timely publication is unquestionably propitious, since such features related to water 
management in an Late Bronze Age urban economy are now also known from 
provincial centres like Kugakli-Sa'rissa, as was recently demonstrated to the scientific 
community by Andreas Hüser.* This particular complex at Hattusha, which lies to 
the east of Sarikale, was subjected to primary test soundings initiated by Seeher’s 
predecessor Peter Neve in the early nineties (cf. p. 3). Now it has been fully investi- 
gated through geophysical surveying and excavation, and the final activity report 
given here provides a complete account on the several construction stages of 
these water reservoirs (esp. pp. 15-19), deliberations on their engineering details 
(pp. 19-21), and a tentative interpretation of the entire eastern lake focus 
(pp. 21-23). A predominantly secular use of this monument is proposed, with its 
division into two compartments presented by Seeher as a precaution to minimise 
the risk of flooding in case of a major levee breach (cf p. 22). However, the discovery 
of miniature vessels in the northern edge of lake 1 (cf. p. 22) should testify to some 
ritual activity, with one phenomenon certainly not excluding the other. 

The second major study of this volume, also by Seeher, is dedicated to an equally 
fascinating aspect of Hittite economical history — the Old Hittite grain storage 
complex near the postern wall west-northwest of the Büyükkale (pp. 43-84). These 
subterranean grain storage facilities, with 32 single storage chambers, partly 
destroyed in an ancient fire catastrophe, are interpreted by the excavator as a long- 
term storage unit to counteract unexpected emergencies like raids and bad harvests 
(cf. pp. 81-83). As would be expected, the history of their exploration, stratigraphy, 
and their chronological setting are considered, but especially enlightening are the 
passages on the reconstruction of their shape and storage capacity, initiating further 
discussion of Hattusha’s urban economy before the imperial period. 

The remaining articles in this volume all focus on various aspects of material evi- 
dence directly or spatially related to these two major archaeological features at 


4 Hüser 2007. 
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Boğazköy. Ayşe Baykal-Seeher, for example, reviews the pre-Iron Age small finds 
discovered between 1998 and 2000 (pp. 85-94). She has attempted to exclude any 
Iron Age material in her account, and the bulk of stone, clay and metal objects she 
reports can indeed be dated to the Late Bronze Age, with a remaining small num- 
ber of artefacts that defy secure chronological diagnosis. 

Then comes a review by the philologist Suzanne Herbordt of the “Hittite stamp 
seals and bullae from the excavations at the middle Northwestern slope of 
Biiyiikkale” (pp. 95-97). Of some historical and prosopographical significance is a 
sealed bulla giving the name of “Duthaliya, great king, son of Kantuzili” (p. 95), 
whose association with either the “early” Tuthaliya I or the “later” (TUR) Tuthaliya 
is still subject to much discussion amongst ancient Orientalists (p. 95). 

Following this is the third longest contribution in this volume, authored by 
Hermann Genz, and focussing on the (at least) two-phase Iron Age occupation on 
the north-western slope of Biiyiikkale that succeeds the Hittite grain storage com- 
plex (pp. 98-158). The stratigraphy and architecture are documented as photographs, 
while ceramics and small finds are reproduced mainly as drawings, with the excep- 
tion of some significant pottery and selected metal items. The most outstanding 
object found within the Late Iron Age levels is an iron helmet with neck- and cheek- 
guards, made of two separately welded parts (p. 126; p. 131 fig. 26: 2). However, this 
item, a much-valued addition to the meagre evidence of well-preserved armour of 
the (Central) Anatolian Iron Age, has already been published elsewhere in greater 
detail.’ Consequently its discussion in this volume is restricted to its illustration 
(p. 151, fig. 26:2) and a brief entry in the catalogue of Iron Age finds (p. 126), a fact 
that those without easy access to the primary publication might not appreciate. 

This volume of the “Berichte” then concludes with a short article by Seeher on 
the post-Iron Age graves that were found in the Ostteiche (pp. 159—161). 

The quality of photographs and drawings in this volume range from very good 
to excellent, and the attached foldouts help to better understand the spatial dimen- 
sion of the Bronze and Post-Bronze Age activities near to the postern wall. 

In summary, ‘Berichte 8’ can be considered as another benchmark in the long 
history of excellent publications that aim to highlight the ever-changing history of 
Bronze and Iron Age Hattusha, emphasising that, despite more than 100 years of 
research, its underlying secrets are still far from being entirely revealed. If proof 
were needed for this belief, this book provides it. 
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Carol A. Dray, Translation and Interpretation in the Targum to the Books of Kings 
(Studies in the Aramaic Interpretation of Scripture 5). E. J. Brill: Leiden, 2006. 
Pp. xii + 230. ISBN 90 04 14698 9. 


The book under review is presented on its first page as a “systematic examination 
of the entire Books of Kings to establish significant divergences between the Targum 
and the underlying Hebrew text”. The analysis includes a comparison “with ren- 
derings in other Targums, with the other ancient versions, the Septuagint, the 
Peshitta and the Vulgate, and with the writings of Josephus“, and an exploration of 
the exegetical material in the Targum to Kings (= Tg-Kings) “in the light of rela- 
tionships with rabbinic texts, particularly from the Tannaitic and Amoraic periods”. 
(p. 1) In the subsequent pages the scope of this study is defined more narrowly, 
because it "concentrates principally on translation equivalents and interpretative 
renderings that appear to demonstrate the didactic character of the Targum” (p. 2) 
and does not discuss issues that do not shed light on the "teaching and preaching 
tendencies", such as the language of Tg-Kings, the characteristics of individual 
manuscripts, and the parallel passages in Tg-Kings and Tg-Chronicles. 

Chapter Two deals with “contemporization,, which is described as the translator's 
tendency to refer to biblical events in terms of his own later experiences. This ten- 
dency appears from: 1. Replacement of biblical terms by contemporary equivalents, 
such as NIM ‘provinces’ for MISIR ‘lands’ or "2i “pon disciples of the 
prophets’ for D’X’21 13 ‘sons of the prophets’; 2. Retrojection of customs from 
post-biblical times. An example occurs in Tg-2 Kgs 20:2, where king Hezekiah 
follows the Rabbinic custom of praying with the face turned towards the Temple; 
3. Resonances of historical events. Thus the use of &n12730 ‘the auxiliaries’ for 2997 
‘the Arabs’ introduces the historical feature of auxiliaries who were provided by the 
Arabs in the Roman-Jewish War of 66—74 CE; 4. The use of Greek vocabulary. “To 
fulfil his intention of producing a straightforward, intelligible version the Targumist 
deals with some difficulties by using the vocabulary of his time and includes some 
terms derived from Greek" (p. 25). Thus the translation of TRY ‘column’ (2 Kgs 
11:14, 23:3) with NIWON ‘pillar, colonnade’, identifies che Temple of Solomon with 
the Herodian Temple that had a Hellenistic stoa. 
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Chapter Three discusses the translator’s toponomy, especially the tendency to 
update place names or to give an interpretative rendering for a place that the trans- 
lator could not localize. Dray distinguishes the following categories: 1. Use of con- 
temporary names, e.g. YO” “Gennesar’, for M173 'Kinneroth'; 2. Explanatory ren- 
derings, e.g. SP’IDN ‘Africa for wwan “Tarsis; 3. Interpretative renderings, e.g. M3 
vəyə ‘from the place of the curse’ for “x7 r2 ‘the Bethelite’, as if this place name 
was derived from "TƏR ‘curse’; 4. Inaccurate renderings made with halakic intent. 
Thus the place where Huldah the prophetess lived in Jerusalem, the second quarter 
(mwn), becomes NIÐYN ma ‘the house of instruction’; s. Locations in and around 
the city of Jerusalem, e.g. Km? “Shiloah” for m “Gihon. 

Chapter Four deals with the translators theology. It addresses the following 
issues: 1. The concept of God and his service. “God” is sometimes replaced by ‘the 
service of God’. As a consequence, Tg-Kings tells about pious kings, such as David, 
Solomon, Hezekiah and Josiah, that they ‘walked after the service (Sim?) of the 
Lord’ or that they ‘did not depart from the service of the Lord’; 2. Predestination. 
According to Dray the translation of “it was a turn of affairs (720) brought about 
by the Lord” by “there was a division (&nm^5) from before the Lord” in Tg-r Kgs 
12:15 “tones down any predestinarian element” (p. 67); 3. Theology of kingship. 
The theme of kingship is sometimes introduced in the Targum where it does not 
occur in the Hebrew text, apparently to stress this theme. 

In Chapter Five Dray demonstrates that the treatment of divine titles in Tg-Kings 
“suggests that it was desirable to produce a targumic version that was pious, avoided 
blasphemy and guarded against sin” (p. 78). The chapter includes a discussion of 
the use of the divine titels “Shekinah” and ‘Memra’. 

Chapter Six deals with renderings in Tg-Kings “that were in line with the halakic 
practices at the time of its composition" (p. 102), such as the introduction of Tor 
*5n1 ‘deeds of loving-kindness’ in Tg-r Kgs 20:31. The chapter includes examples 
that are hardly covered by ‘the halakic practices at the time of its composition’. 
Thus the rendering of 197721 ‘he slaughtered’ with 712771 ‘and he cut it up’ in Tg-1 
Kgs 19:21, apparently to avoid the impression that Elisha made a sacrifice outside 
Jerusalem, is better called a harmonization. 

Chapter Seven deals with ‘prophecy and instruction’. It describes the additional 
emphasis that the Targumist puts on prophecy, the change of ‘prophet’ into ‘scribe’ 
(ef: above, on Ch. 2, $1), and the development of the term ‘scribe’ from its earlier 
meaning of ‘writer’ to its later meaning of ‘teacher’. 

Chapter Eight deals with the way in which Tg-Kings renders figures of speech, 
such as metaphors, similes, euphemisms, rhetorical questions and hyperboles. There 
are cases where figures of speech have been removed. Thus the metaphor 5% ‘lamp’ 
in r Kgs 11:36 and elsewhere has been rendered with &m>7p ‘kingdom’. In other 
cases the Targumist has retained figures of speech and sometimes he has even intro- 
duced them where they do not occur in the Hebrew text. 

Chapter Nine deals with the relation between the Targum and the Peshitta. Dray 
supports the view, now generally accepted, that there is no evidence that the Peshitta 
translator was influenced by targumic readings, but that it is very likely that he was 
aware of Jewish traditions and acquainted with “Jewish sensitivity concerning reli- 
gious language” (p. 182). Chapter Ten contains the summary and conclusions. 

The phenomena that Dray describes are often interrelated and do not always 
lend themselves to a neat division into the categories covered by the various chapters. 
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Thus ‘halakah’ (Ch. 6) is in fact a form of ‘contemporization’ (Ch. 2). The ‘use of 
Greek vocabulary’ (Ch. 2, $4) is a subcategory of ‘replacement of biblical terms by 
contemporary equivalents’ (Ch. 2, $1). The change of ‘prophet’ into ‘scribe’ belongs 
both to the category of “contemporization (Ch. 2) and that of ‘prophecy and 
instruction’ (Ch. 7) and is indeed addressed in both these chapters. 

Dray’s monograph is the result of a thorough analysis and contains a lot of valuable 
observations. That the present reviewer was a bit unsatisfied after reading this book 
is not due to dissatisfaction with any part of the book, but rather with the direction 
that Targum studies is taking. After Eveline van Staalduine-Sulman’s voluminous 
study on Tg-Samuel that appeared as the first volume of the SAIS series (Leiden 
2002; see our review in Ancient Near Eastern Studies 40, 2003, pp. 270—272) and the 
earlier, detailed analysis of Tg-Judges by Willem F. Smelik (OTS 36; Leiden, 1995), 
the question arises as to whether writing monographs on the translation technique 
in the Targums of individual books is the way that we should proceed. There are a 
number of tendencies that appear in all these Targums, and the research into them 
has resulted in careful descriptions. (This applies not only to Targum Jonathan; see, 
for example, Christian M. M. Brady’s study on the Targum of Lamentations that 
appeared as SAIS 3 [Leiden 2003], reviewed in Ancient Near Eastern Studies 41, 
2004, pp. 277—279). Also with regard to the relationship between the Targum and 
the Peshitta a certain consensus has been reached that applies very well to all the 
books that have been investigated in detail. It is true that each book should receive 
a separate analysis and that the conclusions relating to one book cannot automati- 
cally be transferred to another book. But if a future volume in the SAIS series were 
to deal with the translation technique in Targum Jonathan to Joshua, should we 
expect to find any phenomenon that we have not come across in the other books? 
In our view it is not so much in the field of targumic translation technique, but 
rather in that of the language of the Targums and their textual transmission—areas 
that are left out in the book under review—that most work still needs to be done. 
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Oswald Loretz, Götter — Ahnen — Könige als gerechte Richter: Der “Rechtsfall” 
des Menschen vor Gott nach altorientalischen und biblischen Texten (Alter Orient 
und Alten Testament 290) Miinster: Ugarit-Verlag, 2003. Pp. xxii + 932. 
ISBN 3934628184 


How uniform or how diverse were the cultures of the Ancient Near East (ANE)? 
The debate goes away and returns. At one extreme, comparative studies have found 
many similarities among the social, political, economic, juridical, and religious 
institutions of the ANE and much in common in the artistic and literary remains 
(wisdom traditions are frequently mentioned), in spite of the vast geographical 
spread, the long time range (at least three millennia), and the ethnic diversity. At 
another extreme, some researchers use a multi-cultural model for the contrasting fea- 
tures of the separate peoples of Mesopotamia (add Irania), Anatolia (add the Cau- 
casus and the Aegean), Egypt (add Nubia), with Syria-Palestine as a bridging region 
exposed to influences from all around. 

Was there one cosmopolitan civilisation, with variations, or many regional civil- 
isations with shared features? The question in this either/or form is ill-posed. At 
least, before it is answered one way or the other, what is similar and what is different 
have to be more comprehensively and critically sorted out, not only in terms of etic 
form, but also in terms of emic function. Competing explanations of observed 
similarity in terms of derivation from common ancient roots or of borrowing 
through cultural influence or political domination need to be judged, not by their 
intrinsic plausibility, but by the disciplined control of historical factors, not the 
least of which is dating. 

It is now the fashion to deplore the prominence of the Bible in the motivation of 
pioneering explorations and archaeological excavations, even to the point of wanting 
to leave the Bible out of the picture altogether. The understandable eagerness to 
find ‘background’ for the Bible in the documents of the ANE was not in itself 
tainted by religious prejudice. There was nothing wrong with using the Bible as a 
guide in the place where it came from. At first Egypt and Mesopotamia provided 
abundant evidence; Anatolia later; hasty and uncritical detection of ‘biblical’ 
themes in these sources not only overplayed the similarities, but underplayed the 
differences. As an example of this distortion is the absence from the long-standard 
reference works The Ancient Near East in Pictures Relating to the Old Testament, ed. 
J. B. Pritchard. 2d ed. with suppl. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1954, 1969 
and Ancient Near Eastern Texts Relating to the Old Testament, ed. J. B. Pritchard. 3d 
ed. with suppl. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1955, 1969, of material from 
the Egyptian Book of the Dead, apart from the famous “Negative Confession’, and of 
specimens of the Mesopotamian magical and divination texts which are more abun- 
dant than any other kind of writing in cuneiform sources. The selection of passages 
in Egyptian and Mesopotamian texts that “sound like” the Old Testament was 
doubly misleading. It made Egypt and Mesopotamia seem closer to the Bible than 
they really were, and often the choice of ‘biblical’ language in the translations made 
even those selections seem closer to the Bible than they were. This imbalance is 
partly rectified in The Context of Scripture. Canonical Compositions, Monumental 
Inscriptions, and Archival Documents from the Biblical World, William W. Hallo, ed., 
Volume I. Canonical Compositions from the Biblical World (Leiden — New York — 
Köln: Brill, 1997); Volume II. Monumental Inscriptions from the Biblical World 
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(2000). Volume III. Archival Documents from the Biblical World (2002). There are 
more Egyptian mortuary texts, but still no magic. 

Two different approaches to ANE sources can be found in the scholarly litera- 
ture. The expectations of the researchers bias the results from the outcome. These 
approaches can be illustrated from the work of the two leading Sumerologists of the 
last century. Samuel Noah Kramer, on the one hand, seems to have looked for as 
much similarity with the Bible as he could find in Sumerian sources. On the other 
hand, Thorkild Jacobsen — a more poetic soul — found Sumerian thought myste- 
rious, even inaccessible. Of which, more in a moment. 

Bible students have responded to these materials in two quite opposite ways. In 
some exegetical works the evidence that Israel’s culture was in many ways ‘the same’ 
as that of its neighbours was welcomed because it provided ‘background’ that 
explained obscure texts or puzzling Israelite customs. The supposed “wife-sister” 
institution of Nuzi is an instance, notorious because it was subsequently debunked. 
Numerous other such sightings have not worn well. In apologetical writings, agree- 
ment of other sources with the Bible was welcomed as proof of the Bible’s authen- 
ticity and historical reliability. The best of such works is K. A. Kitchen, On the Reli- 
ability of the Old Testament (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2003). From another 
direction, the notion that Israel had borrowed extensively from its neighbours was 
rejected on the grounds that Israel was quite different from the rest of the ANE. 
The uniqueness of Israel’s world-view and value system showed that the Bible was 
revelation handed down from heaven. 

Of course, there were less polarised positions than these crude extremes. On 
middle ground it was more reasonable to appreciate that the similarities, although 
marginal, showed that Israel was actually part of the ANE, while claiming that the 
unique and striking differences, such as fully-fledged monotheism, could only have 
come from divine revelation. The last inference steps outside historical knowledge, 
but even without it the ways in which any particulars of the Bible are distinctive 
remain open for investigation. 

The respectability of such research has fluctuated over the years. A century ago 
(on 13 January 1902, to be precise) in the presence of the Emperor Wilhelm II, Profes- 
sor Freidrich Delitzsch gave a lecture to the German Oriental Society on Babel und 
Bibel. The extremes to which Delitzsch carried his views discredited, not only his 
‘Panbabylonianism’, but also the comparative method on which his results depended. 
So when, a generation later, the literature of Late Bronze Age Ugarit was explored 
as Canaanite background for the Hebrew Bible, the enterprise, especially in the 
one-sided work of Mitchell Dahood, was denounced as 'Pancanaanism just as silly 
as Delitzsch’s Panbabylonianism.* 

Such name-calling has not put an end to the investigation of the connections 
between the Bible and other ANE literature. Areas in which work continues include 
study of biblical covenants in the light of ANE treaties. The original work of 
George Mendenhall appealed to theologians of Calvinistic stripe, notably George 
Ernest Wright, who emphasised the sovereignty of God in a unilateral imposition 


' Larsen 2000. 

? In spite of this odium, the Institute of Oriental and Classical Studies of the Russian 
State University For the Humanities is comfortable calling Issue V of its Orientalia et Classica 
Papers “Babel und Bible” (Moscow, 2004). 
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of suzerainty. This movement has waned, but Kitchen (Reliability...) has kept the 
flag flying. 

A vassals obligation of loyalty provided imagery for metaphorical(?) use in 
prophetic lawsuits in the Hebrew Bible, where God indicted Israel and set in train 
the curses of a broken covenant. Such litigation was seen as one-sided, but it was 
difficult to envisage God in the roles of both plaintiff and judge in a court action. 
Earlier work on treaty and covenant did not appreciate the detail that a suzerain’s 
commitment to protect a client carried with it accountability, so that a vassal could 
legitimately complain and invoke the supervising gods against his superior. And the 
gods, as rulers — even the God of Israel — could be brought to account when their 
services fell short of their worshipers’ expectations. 

Bold spirits in the Hebrew Bible — Abraham, Moses, Amos, Jeremiah, and 
(boldest of all) Job — are on record as challenging God as judge of the world to do 
what is right. Later piety could not accept this, and finding fault with God was 
banned as blasphemous. Yet, throughout the ANE as well as in the Bible, there is 
evidence that people found it difficult to sustain belief in the justice of the gods as 
magistrates. They experienced too often the failure of human judges to set things 
right, and there was no guarantee that falling back on a divine judge would make 
any difference. In juridical theory, human judges, notably kings, were appointed by 
the god-magistrate (UTU, Shamash, YHWH), as his agent, to apply the code sup- 
plied by the god. What recourse, then, did a victim have, when the human judge 
was corrupt and the god unresponsive? 

In the massive volume under review, Loretz has gathered a vast amount of evi- 
dence for the investigation of these questions. The comparative method is alive and 
well! One of the most valuable features of the book is its detailed study of actual 
texts — Sumerian, Babylonian, Ugaritic, and biblical. The first part deals with tra- 
ditions in which some god or other is engaged by a human who is seeking justice. 
Naturally, the book of Job is prominent in the comparisons with other ANE litera- 
ture that has a “Job motif” (Chapter 6). 

The results are not entirely satisfactory for three reasons. First, the discussion 
has been biased already in the interpretation of Mesopotamian sources. In an 
influential paper? Kramer found a “pious sufferer” in a Sumerian text. Subsequent 
discussion disagreed over whether he was a “righteous sufferer” (Loretz 
pp. 188-190). In this, as with similar texts, it depended on which characterisation 
of the biblical Job was being projected onto his supposed Mesopotamian counter- 
part. In other words, the Mesopotamian sources were read through biblical spec- 
tacles. Second, those spectacles depended on an available interpretation of the 
book of Job. Here Loretz accepts too readily the fragmentation of the book of Job 
by biblical scholars that identifies only portions of Job’s final speech as ‘original’. 
In them, the defiant Job who challenged God is humbled and attains to a state of 
unquestioning acceptance. He is rewarded for this kind of piety (which later 
became the norm). So “das angeworfene Problem der géttlichen Gerechtigkeit fiir 
den Menschen letzlich ungeklärt und unklârbar bleibt” (p. 184). Third, and as part 
of this, Job’s prayers are identified as laments (bewailing his misery in an appeal to 
God’s compassion) rather then as complaints (protesting his integrity in an appeal 


3 Kramer 1955. 
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to God's justice). In their most strident form, these complaints come close to 
accusing God of injustice. 

These few observations dont do justice to the thoroughness and detail of Loretz’s 
discussion. 

Part 2 (pp. 211-336) deals with the theme of (deceased) ancestors as magistrates 
found in Ugaritic texts. The Canaanite-biblical connection is still an option! One 
may doubt, all the same, whether the word /wytn (Job 3:8) is enough to show that 
the link is through necromancy (“black magic” [pp. 336, 477]). 

Part 3 (pp. 337-435) is a discussion of kings as righteous judges, including a 
detailed study of Psalm 72 (pp. 395—435). Part 4 (pp. 437—512) gathers more material 
from the Amurrite-Canaanite traditions, to arrive at the conclusion “daß die in 
Mesopotamien verbreitete Anschauung über günstige und ungüstige Tage, auch in 
altsyrisch-kanaanäischen Bereich verbreitet war and von dort auf die biblische Literatur 
übergangen ist” (p. 496 — italics added). Borrowing!! 

Part 5 (pp. 513-784) ranges over a number of general problems connected with 
judicial rectitude, traced down to Hellenistic times. Of particular interest in 
Chapter 7 is the long discussion of the ANE creation myths in comparison with 
Gen 1:26-27. There is no evidence that its idea of the “image of God” comes 
from Egyptian or Assyrian sources (p. 754). It was not borrowed!! A door is left 
cautiously open to the possibility that it came indirectly through old Syrian-Canaanite 
traditions (p. 755). 

Finally, we note that Lorenz becomes somewhat passionate when he draws a line 
from the unique account of man’s creation in Genesis to Lev 19:18, the “high point 
in the Israelite idea of justice, with no known parallel in the ANE: — “Love your 
neighbour, because he is just like you!” (p. 764). 
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